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LETTER. 


Department  of  Common  Schools,  ) 
Harrisburg,  January  5,  1853.  ) 

To  His  Excellency ,  William  Bigler, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania: 

Sir  : — In  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Assembly,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to 
deliver  to  you  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

; 

Yeur  obedient  servant, 

C.  A.  BLACK, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
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REPORT. 


7b  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  : 

Gentlemen: — In  submitting  the  annual  communication  required  by  law,  1 
feel  justified  in  renewing  the  favorable  sentiments  expressed  in  my  former 
report.  The  past  year  has  exhibited  nothing  to  change  the  convictions  then 
entertained,  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  common  school  system  ol 
Pennsylvania;  but  much  on  the  contrary  to  strengthen  my  confidence  in  its 
early  and  effectual  success.  And  notwithstanding  the  many  obstacles  which 
ever  obstruct  the  cause  of  popular  education,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  and  more  especially  upon  the  adoption  of  a  partially  new  sys¬ 
tem,  we  can  see,  in  the  unusual  feeling  manifested  in  almost  every  county  of 
the  State,  the  presence  of  a  new  and  more  active  element,  which  must,  ere 
long,  produce  the  happiest  results.  This  effective  principle  is  not  more  in 
the  law,  or  in  the  exertions  of  those  having  charge  of  the  system,  than  in 
the  mass  of  working  educational  talent  thrown  voluntarily  upon  community, 
and  dispelling  tire  apathy  and  indifference  which  so  long  paralysed  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  rendered  it  little  more  than  a  name.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  the  spon¬ 
taneous  effort  of  the  friends  of  education,  conscious  of  the  vast  importance  of 
the  subject,  to  arouse  the  public  mind  to  a  just  sense  of  its  duty,  and  to  place 
the  common  school  system  of  Pennsylvania,  where  it  should  and  can  be,  in 
the  very  front  of  the  great  educational  movement  of  the  country. 

I  very  much  regret  the  inability  of  the  Department  to  furnish,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  the  tables  which  usually  accompany  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  exhibiting  the  financial  and  numerical  condition  of  the 
schools  for  the  current  year.  Although  not  entirely  reliable  when  most  care¬ 
fully  prepared,  they  generally  furnish  a  proximate  standard  by  which  the  pro¬ 
gress  or  decline  of  the  system  can  be  ascertained  with  some  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty.  Owing  to  the  change  in  the  manner  of  furnishing  the  districts  with 
blank  reports,  and  other  causes  growing  out  of  the  operation  of  the  new  law, 
these  reports  have  been  unavoidably  delayed,  until  it  was  entirely  too  late 
to  arrange  even  the  small  number  received  into  tables.  The  lav/  contem¬ 
plates  that  the  district  reports  shall  be  furnished  to  the  School  Department 
in.  time  for  the  annual  report,  it  being  expressly  provided  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  shall  make  their  reports  to  the  County  Superintendents  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  of  June  in  each  and  every  year,  who  shall  receive  and  for¬ 
ward  them  at  the  same  time  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  The 
uew  law,  however,  was  approved  on  the  eighth  of  May  last,  which  afforded 
barely  time  for  the  Department  to  furnish  the  directors  with  the  necessary 
blanks ;  which,  added  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  directors  themselves  as  to 
the  precise  nature  of  their  duties  under  the  new  law,  necessarily  postponed 
their  reports  to  the  County  Superintendents.  This,  I  trust,  will  explain  the 
omission  of  this  usual  and,  for  many  purposes,  valuable  appendage  to  the 
annual  report.  Judging,  however,  from  the  reports  that  have  been  furnished 
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and  examined,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  results  would  exhibit  a  marked 
increase  over  those  of  any  previous  year. 

As  a  means  of  convenient  reference,  I  have  annexed  to  this  report  the  tables 
which  accompanied  that  of  last  year ;  and  these,  with  the  addition  of  a  novel 
and  perhaps  more  satisfactory  feature,  will,  I  trust,  amply  compensate  for  the 
omission.  I  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  several  County  Superintendents,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  report.  These  will  exhibit  much  more 
fully  and  reliably,  I  apprehend,  than  the  tables  themselves,  the  actual  working 
condition  of  the  common  school  system.  They  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
mass  of  information  not  to  be  derived  from  an  array  of  statistics  compiled  from 
the  reports  of  directors,  or,  indeed,  from  any  other  official  source;  and  should 
the  present  system  be  continued,  they  'will  hereafter  constitute  an  interesting 
and  indispensable  addition  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  common 
schools.  If  the  duties  of  the  County  Superintendent  are  discharged  in  the 
spirit  and  manner  contemplated  by  law,  his  report  will  furnish  annually  not 
only  the  actual  statistical  condition  of  the  schools  of  his  county,  but  what  is 
of  infinitely  more  importance,  the  moral  and  educational  results  of  the  system. 
The  intelligent  County  Superintendent  will  look  beyond  the  mere  array  of 
figures,  which  may  be  a  most  unfaithful  index  of  the  actual  progress  of  txlu- 
cation,  to  the  spirit  which  actuates  and  impells  community  itself.  It  is  in  the 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  the  interest  manifested  by  directors, 
who  are  properly  the  guardians  of  the  schools,  that  he  will  discern  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  results  of  the  law. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  reports  from  the  Superintendents  of  all  the 
counties  of  the  State,  except  Allegheny,  Greene,  Luzerne,  Somerset  and  Union  ; 
and  I  regret  that  these  have  not  been  furnished,  in  order  that  the  report  of 
the  Department  might  present  a  full  and  satisfactory  exhibit  of  the  condition 
of  the  schools  and  the  progress  of  education  throughout  the  entire  State.  It 
was  also  my  intention  to  have  furnished  summaries  of  these  reports,  with 
such  practical  remarks  and  suggestions  as  their  facts  and  statements  demanded  ; 
but  owing  to  the  late  period  in  which  so  many  of  them  were  received,  the  idea 
was  impracticable;  and  my  only  course  was  to  publish  the  reports  as  they 
came  to  hand,  without  note  or  comment,  and  deficient  in  that  order  and  method 
of  arrangement  which  I  had  intended.  The  law,  indeed,  requires  “  that  the 
County  Superintendents  shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  June, 
forward  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  the  reports  of  the  several 
school  districts  of  their  respective  counties,  and  shall  also  themselves  make 
an  extended  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  sug¬ 
gesting  such  improvements  in  the  school  system  as  they  may  deem  useful, 
and  giving  such  other  information  in  regard  to  the  practical  operation  of 
common  schools,  and  the  laws  relating  thereto,  as  may  be  deemed  of  public 
interest.” 

But  this  provision  could  not,  perhaps,  be  complied  with  literally,  from  the 
causes  already  referred  to ;  still  it  was  in  the  power  of  those  who  delayed 
their  reports  until  near  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  to  have  obtained  suffi¬ 
cient  information  for  a  substantial  compliance  with  the  law,  even  in  the 
absence  of  the  district  reports.  To  my  mind,  by  far  the  most  interesting  and 
important  features  of  the  County  Superintendent’s  report,  are  his  own  state¬ 
ments  and  conclusions  ;  giving  the  results  of  his  personal  inquiries  and  exami¬ 
nations,  independent  of  the  figures  and  unreliable  statistics  of  the  district 
reports.  It  is  only  by  such  means  that  we  can  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  the  actual  progress  and  condition  of  the  schools. 

These  remarks,  however,  must  not  by  any  means  be  construed  into  an  attempt 
to  disparage  or  underrate  the  labors  and  services  of  the  County  Superintendents, 
just  at  the  outset  of  a  new  system,  and  with  too  many  of  them  inadequate¬ 
ly  paid,  the  wonder  is  that  the  duties  have  been  so  well  performed ;  and 
the  Legislature  cannot  avoid  being  impressed  with  the  value  and  usefulness 
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of  the  office,  from  the  mass  of  reliable  and  intelligible  information,  thus,  for 
the  first  time,  furnished,  upon  the  subject  of  popular  education. 

The  act  of  8th  of  May,  1854*,  for  the  “regulation  and  continuance  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  by  common  schools,”  which  constitutes  the  present  school 
system  of  the  State,  is  mainly  a  re-enactment  of  the  law  of  1849,  with  the 
omission  of  such  portions  as  time  and  experience  had  shown  to  be  useless, 
and  the  addition  of  other  new  and  important  features. 

As  the  failure  or  success  of  “education  by  common  schools,”  depends  so 
materially  upon  public  Opinion,  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  examine,  briefly,  how 
far  it  has  been  affected  by  the  changes  made  in  the  law. 

Of  the  omitted  portions  of  the  act  of  1849,  those  in  reference  to  “  endowed 
schools,  and  schools  under  the  care  of  religious  societies,”  seem  to  have  ex¬ 
cited  the  greatest  feeling  and  misapprehension  in  the  public  mind. 

By  sections  twenty  and  twenty-one  of  the  act  of  1849,  it  was  provided  as 
follows : 

“If  any  common  school  is,  or  shall  hereafter  be  endowed  by  bequest  or 
otherwise,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  district  in  which  such  school  may  be 
situated,  are  hereby  authorized  to  allow  said  school  to  remain  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  direction  of  the  regularly  appointed  trustees  of  the  same,  and  to 
appropriate  so  much  of  the  district  fund  to  the  said  school  as  they  may  think 
just  and  reasonable  :  Provided ,  Such  school  shall  be  open  to  the  visits  of  the 
directors  of  the  district,  and  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  common  school 
system,  so  far  as  the  same  is  applicable  thereto. 

“  When  a  free  school  of  the  common  grade  in  any  district  shall  be  main¬ 
tained  under  the  care  and  direction  of  any  religious  society,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  directors  of  such  district  to  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  proper  person  or 
persons,  for  the  support  of  such  school,  any  portion  of  the  school  funds  of  the 
district  which  they  may  deem  just  and  reasonable,  not  exceeding  the  rateable 
share  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  children,  wards,  or  apprentices,  shall  be  taught 
in  such  school :  Provided ,  That  said  directors  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  pay¬ 
ment  is  not  injurious  to  the  common  schools  of  such  district,  and  that  such 
free  school  shall  be  open  to  the  visits  of  the  directors,  and  conducted  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  common  school  system.” 

The  reasons  that  doubtless  operated  upon  the  Legislature,  in  omitting  these 
sections,  will  strike  at  once  every  intelligent  mind.  The  success  of  the  com¬ 
mon  school  system  depends  mainly  upon  popular  favor.  The  means  necessary 
to  its  support  are  drawn  from  the  entire  people,  and  it  commends  itself  to 
their  liberality,  in  proportion  as  it  is  harmonious  and  uniform  in  operation. 
The  object  of  the  law  is  to  provide  a  common  school  education  for  every 
child  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  to  do  this  effectually,  it  must  be  done  im¬ 
partially.  The  people  are  properly  jealous  of  the  religious  as  well  as  intel¬ 
lectual  training  of  their  children,  and  any  seeming  preference,  under  sanction 
of  law,  is  to  be  avoided  as  injurious  to  the  efficiency  and  popularity  of  the 
system.  It  was  the  inherent  defect  of  the  earlier  school  laws,  by  which  the 
“  poor  were  to  be  taught  gratis,”  that  none  but  that  class  were  taught  at  the 
public  expense — thus  creating  a  distinction,  odious  in  practice,  and  utterly 
at  war  with  the  true  idea  of  a  “  common  school.”  It  is  the  pride  and  boa3t, 
therefore,  of  our  common  school  institution,  that  all  the  children  of  the  State 
shall  meet  upon  the  same  common  platform,  without  regard  to  social  position, 
or  moral  or  religious  creed.  To  incorporate  or  have  retained,  in  the  law,  these 
provisions,  would  have  been  in  conflict  with  this  salutary  principle,  and  would 
in  practice,  have  inflicted  an  injury  instead  of  a  benefit,  upon  the  class  pre¬ 
ferred.  These  were,  doubtless,  the  causes  which  actuated  the  Legislature  in 
omitting  these  sections.  But  it  cannot  be  disguised,  however,  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  State  this  action  of  the  Legislature  was  either  strangely  miscon¬ 
ceived  or  grossly  misrepresented.  Public  meetings  were  formally  called,  to 
denounce  any  attempt  at  giving  a  preference  to  a  particular  religious  denomi¬ 
nation,  or  at  any  contemplated  division  of  the  school  fund.  Even  school 
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directors,  who,  it  is  presumed,  were  elected  under  a  belief  that  they  under* 
stood  the  law,  were  active  in  exciting  public  opinion  against  this  imaginary 
attack  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  through  the  common  school  system. 
How  such  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  motives  and  action  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  could  arise  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  and  especially  of  those  officially 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  school  law,  is  certainly  inexplicable. 
But  happily  for  the  popularity  of  the  common  school  system,  as  well  as  the 
peace  of  mind  of  those  who  were  thus  unnecessarily  excited,  such  fears  were 
entirely  groundless.  Instead  of  being  designed  to  effect  a  division  of  the 
school  fund,  the  only  object  was  to  take  away  all  pretence  for  it,  by  omitting 
provisions  that  seemed  to  indicate  such  a  purpose.  The  attempt,  I  trust  and 
believe,  will  never  be  made  to  re-instate  them ;  and  there  will  not,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  be  any  further  cause,  imaginary  or  real,  for  apprehension  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  's  ,  .  .  ■  .  ^  v  ’  .'  i  f  -  V  •  iM.  , 

No  complaints  have,  as  yet,  been  urged  upon  the  Department  against  the 
abolition  of  township  committees  and  independent  districts.  The  office  of 
committee,  as  established  by  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1849,  was 
also  omitted  in  the  new  law.  It  was  believed  that  no  benefits  whatever,  had 
resulted  from  this  feature  of  the  system,  and  that  the  duties  imposed  upon 
committees  could  he  discharged  by  the  directors,  in  a  much  more  efficient 
and  harmonious  manner.  The  frequent  and  inevitable  conflict  between  two 
dodies,  exercising,  apparently,  in  many  respects,  concurrent  jurisdiction,  neces- 
sarialy  created  much  contention  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  For  these 
reasons  the  office  was  abolished,  and  it  is  believed  the  alteration  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial. 

Under  a  very  erroneous  notion  of  what  should  constitute  the  true  boundaries 
of  a  school  district,  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  through  a  more  selfish  and 
illiberal  spirit,  quite  a  number  of  what  is  called  independent  school  districts, 
have  been  established  in  many  of  the  counties  by  special  acts  of  Assembly. 
.Indeed,  there  are  few  counties  in  which  such  districts  do  not  exist.  Most 
generally,  these  independent  districts  are  formed  of  parts  of  adjoining  town¬ 
ships,  crossing  their  lines,  without  reference  to  their  boundaries.  And  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  cases  where  such  district  has  been  carved  out  of  the  cbntre  of 
a  township,  leaving  the  surrounding  portions  destitute  of  the  advantages 
which  the  portion  thus  cut  out  or  stricken  off  enjoys. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  township  lines,  the  only  true  and  proper  boundaries 
of  a  school  district,  were  ever  departed  from.  To  my  mind  there  can  be  no 
other  satisfactory,  or  indeed,  practicable  arrangement;  and  if  the  information 
of  the  Department  be  correct,  the  most  efficient  systems  of  other  States  is, 
where  township  lines  are  rigidly  adhered  to.  With  us,  the  rule  has  ever 
been  to  adopt  the  township  lines  as  the  proper  boundaries,  and  the  exception 
to  this,  is  in  the  independent  districts,  under  special  acts  of  Assembly.  This 
evil  once  commenced,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  it  might  run  into  excess,  until 
anything  like  order  or  system  in  the  arrangement  of  school  districts  would 
he  destroyed.  The  facility  with  which  such  special  acts  of  Assembly  were 
formerly  obtained,  afforded  the  selfish  or  discontented  a  ready  means  to  be 
separated  into  an  independent  district ;  and  all  that  was  necessary  was  to 
petition  the  Legislature  for  a  separation.  It  is  highly  creditable,  however,  to 
the  present  Executive,  who,  upon  all  occasions,  has  manifested  a  lively  inter¬ 
est  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  that  he  early  discerned  the  evil  conse¬ 
quences  resulting  from  this  species  of  legislation,  and  generally,  I  believe, 
withheld  his  assent  from  such  bills. 

A  controlling  objection  to  the  establishment  of  independent  districts,  is  in 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining,  with  sufficient  certainty,  the  true  number  of 
taxables  in  either  the  new  district,  or  the  oid  ones  from  which  it  was  taken. 

The  law  requires  u  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  of  each 
county,  to  ascertain,  triennially,  with  the  assistance  of  the  respective  assessors, 
the  exact  number  of  taxable  citizens  residing  in  each  school  district  in  their 
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several  counties,  and  to  certify  the  same  under  their  hands  and  seals  of  office 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  who  is  hereby  directed  to  adopt 
the  number  of  taxables  thus  certified  to  him,  as  the  basis  of  distribution  of 
the  State  appropriation  ;  which  said  certificates  shall  be  prepared  and  trans¬ 
mitted  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  June  in  every  third  year,  commencing 
with  the  first  Monday  of  June,  Anno  Domini,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-four ;  and  if  the  commissioners  of  any  county  shall  neglect  to  forward 
such  certificates  on  or  before  said  day,  the  Superintendent  may,  in  such  case, 
adopt  the  number  of  taxables  set  forth  in  the  next  preceding  certificate  or 
return.” 

But  assessors  are  township  officers,  and  have  no  necessary  relation  with  a 
school  district,  except  to  “assist  the  commissioners  in  ascertaining  the  exact 
number  of  taxables.”  In  making  their  assessments,  they  are  confined,  of 
course,  to  the  limits  of  their  respective  townships  ;  and  in  case  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  district,  formed  out  of  parts  of  townships,  it  is  only  after  much  ex¬ 
amination  and  comparison,  that  the  number  can  be  ascertained  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  distributing  the  State  appropria¬ 
tion  upon  any  principle  of  exact  equality  or  justice. 

These  objections  are  now  urged,  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  by  the  fifty-second 
section  of  the  act  of  8th  May,  1854,  “all  laws  relating  to,  or  creating  inde¬ 
pendent  districts,  or  authorizing  the  establishment  of  sub-districts,  are  re¬ 
pealed.”  By  a  subsequent  act,  passed  the  same  day,  the  operation  of  this 
repealing  clause,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  independent  districts,  was  suspended' 
until  the  “  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five.” 
Should  the  Legislature,  therefore,  take  no  further  action  upon  the  subject,  all 
independent  school  districts,  established  or  created  by  special  acts  of  Assem¬ 
bly,  will  be  abolished  on  the  first  of  June  next.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  no 
change  will  be  made  in  the  law,  perfectly  satisfied  as  1  am  that  it  was  an  im¬ 
proper  innovation  upon  the  harmony  and  uniformity  of  the  system.  No- 
serious  consequences  can  arise  from  the  repeal  of  these  laws,  as  most,  and 
perhaps  all  of  these  independent  districts  have  erected  houses,  which  of  course 
will  remain,  and  afford  the  people  their  usual  facilities. 

But  the  most  important,  by  far,  of  the  alterations  and  additions  made  in  our 
school  system  by  the  new  law,  is  the  creation  of  the  office  of  County  Super¬ 
intendent;  and  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  appeals  will  be  made  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  abolish  this  feature  of  the  system,  it  is  proper  that  some  explanation 
should  be  given  in  this  report,  as  to  the  probable  motives  which  induced  its 
adoption,  as  well  as  the  action  of  Department,  and  others  connected  with  the 
system,  upon  this  branch  of  the  law. 

The  Legislature  was,  doubtless,  impelled  to  the  adoption  of  this  measure, 
by  a  conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing  something  to  rescue  the 
common  schools  from  the  apathy  and  indifference,  if  not  opposition  and  ill 
feeling,  which  seemed  to  brood  over  them,  and  impair  or  destroy  their  effi¬ 
ciency.  As  a  whole,  the  system  was,  perhaps,  flourishing,  especially  as  com¬ 
pared  with  former  educational  movements.  The  State  had,  for  years,  been 
appropriating  a  liberal  sum  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  a  much 
larger  was  annually  raised  by  the  people.  The  details  of  the  system  were  kept 
in  operation  with  apparent  regularity,  and  the  reports  of  the  directors,  the 
only  means  of  ascertaining  anything  like  reliable  information,  certainly  jus¬ 
tified  the  Department  in  assuring  the  Legislature,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
steady  progress  of  popular  education.  Still  it  could  not  be  disguised  or  eon- 
cealed  from  those  who  looked  beneath  the  surface  into  the  actual  working  of 
the  law,  that  the  results  were  not  such  as  were  contemplated  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  or  that  did  justice  either  to  the  liberality  of  the  people,  or  the  labors  of 
the  friends  of  education.  The  poor  were  not  taught ,  nor  were  the  “arts  and 
sciences  promoted,”  in  the  true  sense  of  that  admirable  injunction.  In  many 
parts  of  the  State  the  schools  were  flourishing,  but  in  too  many  others  they 
exhibited  a  species  of  still  life  existence,  without  the  vitality  of  a  single* 
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healthy  pulsition.  In  many  districts  no  schools  were  opened,  no  taxes  were 
levied,  or  if  levied,  were  used  as  a  mere  pretext  to  obtain  a  portion  of  the 
State  appropriation.  Directors  in  such  districts  were  frequently  the  reflex  of 
this  apathetic  spirit,  and  if  not  actually  hostile,  were  indifferent  to  the  system, 
and  suffered  it  to  fall  into  disuse.  Under  such  directory,  if  schools  were 
opened  at  all,  they  were  generally  under  the  charge  of  teachers  employed 
without  a  proper  examination,  and  selected,  not  so  much  in  reference  to  moral 
habits  and  intellectual  training,  as  to  some  popular  expression  in  their  favor. 

It  was,  therefore,  evident  to  the  Legislature  and  the  friends  of  popular  edu¬ 
cation,  who  had  labored  so  assiduously  for  years  in  this  noble  though  unprofi¬ 
table  cause,  that  something  must  be  done  to  render  our  common  schools 
worthy  of  the  name  and  of  the  people.  In  other  States  of  the  Union,  edu¬ 
cation  was  advancing  at  a  prodigious  rate.  In  the  older,  it  was  the  pride  and 
boast  of  their  people;  and  in  the  younger,  and  perhaps  more  vigorous  com¬ 
munities  of  the  west,  the  means  were  set  apart  with  a  munificent  liberality  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  and  public  opinion  was  keenly  alive  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  well  arranged  systems  of  common  schools.  In  many  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  where  the  idea  of  popular  education  would  seem  to  be  in  conflict 
with  the  principles  of  their  governments,  common  schools  were  provided  at 
the  public  expense,  and  every  child  required  to  attend.  With  this  active 
spirit  then  every  where  abroad,  was  it  just  to  ourselves,  in  view  of  the  moral 
and  physical  grandeur  of  Pennsylvania,  to  disregard  this  most  important  pro¬ 
vision  of  her  Constitution,  and  to  slight  the  only  reliable  means  by  which  her 
true  greatness  can  be  developed  and  maintained. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  was,  therefore,  invoked,  in  order  to  devise 
some  means  by  which  new  life  and  vigor  might  be  infused  into  the  languid 
veins  and  arteries  of  the  system. 

The  office  of  County  Superintendent,  although  novel  here,  had  been  tried 
elsewhere  with  the  most  striking  and  beneficial  results.  In  New  York  espe¬ 
cially,  an  institution,  quite  similar  in  design  and  the  nature  of  its  duties,  and 
differing  only,  perhaps,  in  the  mode  of  appointment,  had  done  more  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  cause  of  education  by  common  schools,  during  the  period  it  was 
^permitted  to  exist,  than  all  other  causes  combined.  It  was  regarded  by  the 
onost  active  and  accomplished  of  the  Superintendents  of  that  State,  as  “the 
vitality  of  their  system,  and  the  only  efficient  means  of  enforcing  a  healthy 
.and  uniform  administration  of  the  law,  and  of  obtaining  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  those  statistical  details  in  reference  to  the  practical  operation  of  the 
system,  of  so  great  value  to  the  Department,  the  Legislature,  and  the  public.” 
“And  when  borne  down  by  public  clamor,”  resulting  from  an  unclean  alliance 
with  politics,  and  other  interests,  the  office  was  abolished,  in  opposition  to  tho 
opinions  and  wishes  of  “the  successive  Heads  of  Department,  the  several 
.committees  of  the  Legislature,  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  interests 
of  public  instruction,  and  of  the  great  body  of  the  most  enlightened  frienda 
of  education  throughout  the  State,”  the  act  was  regarded  as  most  disastrous 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  common  school  system.  Up  to  that  period,  its  pro¬ 
gress  had  been  uninterruptedly  onward,  and  the  “  abolition  of  the  office  of 
Uounty  Superintendent,  was  the  first  retrograde  step  in  its  history.” 

;■  The  adoption,  then,  of  this  new  feature  of  our  common  school  system,  was 
the  result  of  an  imperative  necessity  ;  and  it  was  commended  to  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature,  not  more  by  the  favorable  experience  of  other  States,  than 
the  evident  adaptation  of  the  measure  to  the  objects  in  view. 

It  was  foreseen,  however,  by  the  Department,  that  in  all  probability  the 
institution  would  be  received  with  some  disfavor,  and  more  especially  by  the 
directors,  whose  actions  it  might  seem  designed  to  control.  Great  care  was 
consequently  taken,  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  to  guard  against  mis¬ 
apprehension,  and  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  directors  of  any  erroneous  views 
they  might  entertain,  in  reference  to  the  purpose  and  design  of  the  office  of 
County  Superintendent ;  that  it  was  not  to  control,  but  to  assist  them  in  the 
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performance  of  their  duties,  to  relieve  them  of  some  of  the  most  irksome  of 
their  labors,  and  to  elevate,  if  possible,  the  character  of  the  entire  system  for 
usefulness  and  efficiency. 

It  was  very  apparent  that  the  success  of  the  plan  depended  entirely  upon 
those  who  might  be  chosen  as  County  Superintendents,  and  hence  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  selecting  persons  with  sole  reference  to  the  place  and  the  duties  to 
be  performed,  was  urged  upon  directors,  as  indispensable  to  success.  In  a 
circular  from  this  Department,  dated  May  24,  1854,  addressed  to  directors, 
and  which  will  be  found  incorporated  in  the  Appendix,  it  was  urged  that  in 
making  a  choice  of  County  Superintendent,  “strict  regard  should  be  had  to 
qualifications,  habits  of  morality,  industry,  and  previous  zealous  support  of 
education  by  common  schools.”  That  the  law  requires  the  person  elected  to 
be  of  “ literary  and  scientific  acquirements ,  and  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  art 
of  teaching .”  It  was  also  intimated  that  a  commission  would  be  withheld, 
by  the  Department,  from  a  person  who  should  be  shown  to  be  deficient  in  the 
qualifications  required  by  the  law. 

it  was  also  deemed  of  importance  that  the  County  Superintendents  them¬ 
selves  should  early  be  admonished  and  instructed  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
powers  and  the  nature  of  their  duties.  In  pursuance  of  these  views,  a  call 
was  issued  by  the  Department,  to  the  several  County  Superintendents,  invit¬ 
ing  them  to  meet  in  convention,  in  Harrisburg,  on  the  12th  day  of  July  fol¬ 
lowing  their  election.  More  than  forty  responded  to  the  invitation,  and  met 
in  convention  with  other  distinguished  friends  of  education.  The  meetings 
of  the  body  were  exceedingly  interesting,  and  much  valuable  information,  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  several  counties,  was  derived  from  their 
deliberations. 

Upon  the  subject  of  teachers,  the  statements  of  the  Superintendents  fur¬ 
nished  but  fresh  evidence  of  the  deplorable  scarcity  of  those  properly  quali¬ 
fied  to  teach.  The  method  and  extent  of  examinations  were  matters  of 
inquiry,  and  it  was  readily  foreseen,  that,  should  all  the  teachers  examined 
be  required  to  conform  to  an  arbitrary  standard,  such  as  the  law  seemed  to 
contemplate,  the  consequence  would  be  that  a  large  number  of  the  schools 
could  not  be  supplied  with  teachers.  The  convention  recommended  to  the 
Department  the  adoption  of  three  grades  of  certificates,  in  order  to  avoid  this 
difficulty  ;  but,  after  mature  reflection,  1  decided  on  adopting  but  two — the 
first  permanent,  and  to  entitle  the  owner  to  the  rank  of  professional  teacher— 
and  the  other  merely  temporary  and  provisional,  and  which  entitled  the 
holder  to  no  rank  in  the  profession.  To  entitle  a  person  to  a  first  class  cer¬ 
tification,  the  examination  was  directed  to  be  thorough  in  all  the  branches 
named  in  the  law,  with  such  others  as  the  directors  might  prescribe.  The 
several  additional  branches  in  which  such  applicant  was  to  be  examined,  if 
demanded,  were  to  be  inserted  in  the  certificate,  and  that  was  to  be  a  per¬ 
manent  testimonial  of  his  qualifications  as  a  professional  teacher.  The  second 
class  certificate  merely  recited  that  the  holder  “  has  passed  an  examination 
in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  and  in  the  elements  of  English  grammar, 
geography  and  arithmetic,”  omitting  the  word  “  thorough”  as  contained  in 
the  permanent  certificate.  These  certificates  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
with  the  accompanying  instructions. 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention,  the  Department  issued  a 
circular  to  the  County  Superintendents,  which  will  also  be  found  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  containing  the  views  of  the  Department  as  to  the  nature  of  their 
duties,  with  copious  instructions  to  regulate  their  intercourse  with  the  direc¬ 
tors  and  the  public.  A  brief  extract  from  this  circular,  will  indicate  the  spirit 
and  scope  of  these  instructions: 

“  The  material  change  effected  by  the  new  law,  is  the  creation  of  the  office 
of  County  Superintendent.  This  office  is  new  to  us,  although  something 
very  analagous  has  at  different  times  been  adopted  successfully  in  other  States. 
Many  of  the  features  of  our  law,  however,  are  entirely  new,  and  it  is  be- 
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iieved  that  with  these  improvements,  and  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the 
County  Superintendents  and  other  friends  of  the  system,  the  difficulties  that 
may  have  impeded  the  operation  of  the  plan  elsewhere,  may  be  avoided. 

“  Its  usefulness  with  us  will  depend  materially  upon  the  manner  in  which 
its  duties  are  performed.  In  their  intercourse  with  directors,  who  are  essen¬ 
tially  the  vitality  of  our  system,  Superintendents  should  be  careful  to  avoid 
any  assumption  of  authority  not  conferred  by  the  law.  The  jealousy  which 
naturally  exists  towards  the  creation  of  a  superior  office,  apparently  intended 
to  Control  their  actions,  may  be  conciliated  and  entirely  removed  by  a  spirit 
of  courtesy  and  forbearance,  and  a  carefulness  to  avoid  any  interference  with 
the  rights  and  duties  properly  given  by  law  to  the  directors.  Their  powers 
remain  undkninished,  and  in  some  respects  the  duties  of  directors  are  in¬ 
creased  by  the  new  law.  It  may  be  proper  and  useful  for  a  Superintendent 
to  give  advice  and  instruction,  when  required,  upon  many  points  not  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  law;  but  still  the  ultimate  and  entire  control  of  the  system  in 
the  districts,  as  to  the  levying  of  taxes,  location,  building  and  furnishing  of 
school  houses,  the  employment  of  teachers,  and  other  duties  enjoined  by  the 
law,  belongs  to  the  directors.  Being  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  tax  payers  and  parents,  and  consequently  familiar  with  the  wishes 
and  sentiments  of  their  respective  districts,  the  exercise  of  these  powers  and 
duties  is  properly  confided  to  them. 

“  The  intercourse  of  a  County  Superintendent  with  the  directors  of  his 
county,  should  be  as  frequent  and  familiar  as  possible.  In  his  visitations  he 
should  carry  with  him  a  spirit  of  courtesy,  and  endeavor,  upon  all  such  oc¬ 
casions,  to  have  the  personal  presence  of  the  directors.  Teachers  should 
always  be  examined  in  their  presence.  This  is  both  the  duty  of  the  Super¬ 
intendents  and  the  right  of  the  directors.  It  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
latter  are  the  educational  and  fiscal  agents  of  the  district,  and  responsible  to 
it  for  the  money  they  disburse,  the  teachers  they  employ,  and  the  schools  they 
furnish.  By  being  present  at  the  examination  of  teachers  and  visitations, 
they  can  better  judge  of  the  qualification  and  worth  of  a  teacher,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  schools,  and  the  ability  and  devotion  of  the  Superintendent  to 
the  cause  of  education,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  discharges  his  duties. ” 

The  course  adopted  by  the  Department,  in  reference  to  the  office  of  County 
Superintendent,  was  the  result  of  an  earnest  desire  to  give  this  new  feature 
of  the  law,  a  fair  and  liberal  trial;  and  aware  of  the  tenderness  of  the  public 
mind  upon  the  subject  of  education,  arising  from  the  unsatisfactory  results 
of  former  years,  the  object  was  to  avoid  those  obstacles  which  might  naturally 
interfere  with  its  successful  operation.  Hence,  in  the  instructions  of  the  De¬ 
partment  to  the  County  Superintendents,  it  was  thus  enjoined  on  them  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  utmost  forbearance  in  their  intei#ourse  with  the  people,  and  es¬ 
pecially  directors,  whose  jealousy  and  opposition  might  readily  be  excited  by 
an  unseemly  show  of  authority. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  solicitude  of  the  friends  of  the  measure, 
and  the  precautions  adopted,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
State,  it  has  not  been  received  with  that  favor  which  its  merits  demand.  In 
some  counties  the  aim  of  directors  appeared  to  be  to  defeat  the  law  entirely, 
by  fixing  the  salaries  absurdly  low,  but  very  generally  the  attempt  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  tact  and  resolution  of  the  friends  of  education.  In  others,  it  be¬ 
came  a  theme  for  political  denunciation,  and  to  some  extent,  elections  were 
made  to  turn  upon  the  institution  of  County  Superintendent..  This  is  what 
its  friends  deprecated  from  the  start ;  for  however  willing  they  are  to  see  the 
measure  tested  by  any  proper  standard,  they  would  not  consent  to  see  either 
its  usefulness  or  popularity  measured  at  the  ballot  boxes.  In  every  commu¬ 
nity  there  are  active  spirits,  whose  patriotism  is  very  apt  to  overflow  about 
the  time  of  an  election,  and  caring  more  for  success  than  principle,  are  ready 
to  adopt  any  appeal  or  argument  to  effect  their  purpose.  To  such,  the  mea¬ 
sure  could  not  be  less  than  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature 
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*‘to  eat  out  the  substance  of  the  people,”  by  the  establishment  of  unnecessary 
offices;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  such  appeals  might  bring  it  into  tem¬ 
porary  or  loeal  disrepute. 

Whatever  opposition  has  been  thus  manifested  towards  the  office  of  County 
Superin tendent,  results  more  perhaps  from  opposition  to  the  entire  system  of 
popular  education,  than  to  this,  or  any  other  particular  feature  of  the  law. — 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  still  those  who  are  so  blind  to  their  own 
true  interests,  as  to  oppose  any  system  that  would  call  upon  them  for  taxes, 
and  would  be  hostile  to  any  system  of  education,  unless  they  were  specially  ex¬ 
empt  from  taxation.  There  are  those,  who  even  in  this  day  and  generation 
of  activity  and  progress,  of  cultivation  and  refinement,  who  gravely  deny  the 
right  to  tax  them  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  children  of  others — for  the 
support  of  schools  to  which  perhaps  they  have  no  children  to  send.  And  it 
seems  useless  to  reply  to  such  that  they  and  their  property  are  protected  by 
laws  which  emanate  from  the  entire  people — or  that  they  contribute  willingly 
their  taxes  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  and  public  highways 
over  which  possibly  they  never  travel — or  for  the  erection  of  court  houses, 
prisons  and  houses  of  refuge,  which  they  never  enter,  or  in  which  they  have 
no  direct  personal  interest.  And  yet,  how  much  greater  is  their  interest  in 
the  education  of  the  rising  generation;  because  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
culture  of  society,  more  than  in  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  do  they  find  the 
surest  security  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  themselves  and  property. — 
The  law  never  interposes  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  offence,  except  by 
way  of  example — never  exhorts  or  entreats.  Its  only  mission  is  to  detect 
and  punish,  or  to  reform  through  punishment.  But  education,  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  precedes  the  action  of  the  law,  and  enables  the 
youngto  guard  against  the  temptations  that  might  otherwise  beset  them  through 
life.  Has  it  ever  struck  the  minds  of  such,  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  dif- 
fu  se  the  blessings  of  education,  we  lessen  the  public  expenditures  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice — for  the  support  of  jails  and  penitentiaries  1  It  could 
be  demonstrated  to  such,  if  demonstration  would  avail,  that  ignorance  ever 
has  been,  and  ever  will  be  the  prolific  source  of  crime  ;  that  the  higher  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  religious,  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  a  community,  the  less  pauper¬ 
ism  to  be  supported,  and  the  less  vice  and  crime  to  be  detected  and  punished 
at  public  expense.  A  glance  at  the  criminal  statistics,  should  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  those  who  regard  their  moneyas  thrown  away,  when  applied  to  educa¬ 
tional  purposes,  of  the  appalling  agency  of  ignorance  in  filling  up  our  prisons, 
poor  houses  and  houses  of  refuge.  The  startling  disproportion  of  those  com 
m’tted  to  these  institutions,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  as  compared 
with  those  who  have  had  some  educational  training,  can  be  explained  in  no 
other  way,  than  by  attributing  it  to  the  fact  that  ignorance,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  is  truly  the  parent  of  crime. 

1  have  thus,  at  some  length,  attempted  to  indicate  the  objects  and  purposes 
of  the  institution  of  County  Superintendent,  in  order  to  bespeak  for  it  a  can¬ 
did  hearing,  should  the  repeal  of  the  law  be  demanded  by  any  portion  of  the 
people.  It  was  natural,  perhaps,  to  expect  opposition,  but  the  friends  of  edu¬ 
cation  have  a  right  to  demand  a  reasonable  trial,  in  order  that  it  may  be  judged 
by  its  practical  operation  and  results.  They  never  contended,  I  believe,  that 
it  would  of  itself  eradicate  all  the  evils  of  the  old  system  ;  but,  that  with  other 
aids,  and  proper  encouragement,  it  might  be  made  a  potent  auxiliary  in  build- 
ing  up  for  Pennsylvania  what  her  character  and  position  demands— a  practi¬ 
cal  working  common  school  system,  commensurate  with  the  noble  design  of 
the  constitution,  and  adequate  to  the  wants  and  exigencies  of  the  age. 

Ihe  great  scarcity  of  well  qualified  teachers  is  still  a  source  of  grave  com¬ 
plaint  in  almost  every  county  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  an  evil  that  lies  at 
the  very  root  of  our  system,  and  until  it  is  entirely  removed  our  schools  can¬ 
not  attain  a  permanently  flourishing  condition.  Much  has  been  done  during 
the  past  summer  by  means  of  teachers’  institutes  and  kindred  associations  to 
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infuse  a  proper  spirit  of  emulation  amongst  teachers,  and  the  examinations 
by  the  County  Superintendents  have,  doubtless,  contributed  to  the  same  result. 
But  the  experience  of  the  past  year  has  only  strengthened  my  convictions  of 
the  soundness  of  the  views  contained  in  my  former  report,  that  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  remedy,  under  present  circumstances,  is  in  the  increased  wages  of  teachers ; 
thereby  holding  out  to  persons  properly  qualified,  the  inducement  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  adequate  compensation.  Young  men  will  not  willingly  embark  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  profession,  intending  to  make  it  a  permanent  employment, 
unless  the  honor  and  emoluments  are  at  least  equivalent  to  other  occupations 
of  equal  respectability,  and  for  which  they  are  as  welt  qualified.  This  reme¬ 
dy  is,  of  course,  with  the  directors  alone,  and  it  is  to  their  liberality  that 
young  men  must  look  for  adequate  encouragement  to  adopt  permanently  the 
profession  of  teaching. 

The  subject  of  Normal  schools  for  the  education  of  professional  teachers  has 
been  so  frequently  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  repeat  the  arguments  in  their  favor.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  two  Normal  schools,  one  in  the  eastern  and  the  other 
in  the  western  or  northern  part  of  the  State,  properly  regulated  and  sustained 
by  the  liberality  and  bounty  of  the  State,  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  those  who  intend,  in  good  faith,  to  adopt  the  profession  of  teaching, 
«s  a  permanent  occupation,  would  in  a  very  few  years  not  only  supply  our 
schools  with  competent  teachers,  but  give  a  tone  and  character  to  the  entire 
system  that  it  never  before  enjoyed.  Directors  and  the  people  would  soon 
discover  the  superior  value  of  schools  under  the  charge  of  accomplished 
teachers,  and  would  not  hesitate  at  the  payment  of  remunerating  salaries. 
But  although  so  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  by 
the  successive  Heads  of  the  School  Department,  and  the  friends  of  education 
throughout  the  State,  the  subject  has  never  received  that  favorable  regard 
which  its  importance  demands.  If  not  overlooked  or  disregarded,  it  has  been 
as  summarily  disposed  of  under  the  plea  of  an  impoverished  public  treasury. 
The  blessings  of  education  operate  so  silently  and  unseen,  that  although 
enjoying  their  rich  fruits  in  every  department  of  life,  we  are  slow  to  admit  that 
so  much  of  our  comfort  and  enjoyment  flows  from  the  illy  rewarded  labors  of 
the  school  master,  or  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  Government  to  provide  the 
necessary  means  for  the  education  of  the  people.  The  public  or  private  purse 
is  capacious  enough  for  any  undertaking  that  promises  a  cash  return,  but 
seems  instinctively  closed  when  an  appeal  is  made  for  the  support  of  educa¬ 
tion.  But  to  those  who  are  thus  disposed  to  complain  of  any  liberality  of  the 
Government  towards  the  cause  of  education,  it  might  be  well  to  hold  up  the 
sums  annually  lavished  upon  far  less  meritorious  objects.  The  geological  sur¬ 
vey,  the  registration  of  births  and  marriages,  and  a  few  other  kindred  propo¬ 
sitions,  have  already  cost  the  State  a  sum  sufficient  to  establish  and  endow  at 
least  two  Normal  schools  ;  and  yet  how  immensely  superior  would  be  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  latter  to  the  more  than  equivocal  advantages  of  the  former. 

But  however  discouraging  the  prospect  has  heretofore  been  of  supplying  our 
schools  with  competent  teachers,  through  the  agency  of  Normal  schools,  I  am 
happy  to  believe  that  the  public  mind  is  awakening  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  will,  ere  long,  not  only  sanction,  but  demand  their  institution-. 
Meanwhile,  there  are  other  causes  which  are  silently  operating  upon  this 
great  source  of  complaint.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  instrumentality  of 
teachers’  institutes,  and  similar  associations,  and  the  examinations  of  the 
County  Superintendents,  as  means  of  establishing  an  esprit  du  corps  amongst 
the  teachers,  and  of  begetting  a  generous  and  liberal  spirit  of  emulation, 
thereby  contributing  to  the  development  of  a  higher  order  of  educational 
talent.  Under  these  powerful  and  truly  noble  incentives,  I  am  informed  that 
voluntary  associations  have  been  formed  upon  the  plan  of  Normal  schools, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching.  But  to  my 
mind,  one  of  the  most  potent  means,  after  Normal  schools,  of  attracting  to 
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the  common  schools  a  superior  order  of  teaching  ability,  and  of  preparing 
young  men  for  the  profession,  is  the  higher  grade  and  character  of  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  springing  up  in  our  cities  and  country  towns.  It  is  now  no  un¬ 
common  thing  for  a  building  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  five,  ten  or  fifteen  thou 
sand  dollars,  with  all  the  modern  improvements,  intended  for  an  Union  school, 
under  the  common  school  system.  In  Washington  county,  the  building  now 
nearly  completed,  at  the  county  seat,  intended  for  this  pupose,  will,  I  am  told, 
cost  over  twenty  thousand  dollars.  In  Berks,  in  Lancaster,  in  Fayette,  in 
Greene,  and  in  many  other  counties,  schools  of  this  description  have  been 
established,  and  elicit  the  admiration  of  every  friend  of  education.  A  system 
thus  flourishing,  indicates  a  healthy  and  intelligent  public  sentiment,  which 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  first  order  of  educational  ability.  And 
the  directors  elected  by  such  a  community,  will  naturally  respond  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  feelings,  and  the  consequence  will  be,  that  under  the  inducement  of  remu¬ 
nerating  salaries,  and  the  higher  character  of  the  schools,  teachers  of  first 
rate  standing  and  ability  alone  will  be  employed,  who  are  themselves  qualified 
to  prepare  others  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  Very  soon  these  schools 
may  furnish  a  supply  of  competent  teachers,  and  thus  the  system  itself  con¬ 
tribute  towards  its  own  cure — the  removal  of  this  truly  formidable  evil. 

In  addition  to  this,  our  academies  and  seminaries  every  year  turn  out  a 
large  number  of  intelligent  females,  many  of  whom  have  been  educated  ex¬ 
pressly  for  teachers.  These  seek  employment  in  our  common  schools,  under 
the  very  influence  that  induces  young  men  to  seek  other  employments,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  teaching — that  is,  the  pay  is  better  than  most  females  can  get  in 
any  other  employment  of  equal  respectability.  These  already  form  a  large 
and  important  class  of  teachers,  and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing,  and 
if  properly  encouraged  they  will  soon  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
system.  Directors  can  seldom  do  better  than  employ  a  well  educated  and  expe¬ 
rienced  female  teacher.  The  greater  purity  of  character,  the  higher  moral  and 
religious  standard,  so  truly  the  characteristic  of  the  sex,  wfill  ever  constitute 
a  powerful  recommendation  in  her  favor,  and  secure  for  her  the  respect  and 
oijedience  of  her  pupils. 

By  the  45th  section  of  the  law,  it  is  provided,  “  That  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools  shall  be  authorized  to  employ  a  competent  person  or 
persons  to  submit  and  propose  plans  and  drawings  fora  school  architecture 
for  different  grades  and  classes  of  school  buildings,  that  shall  be  adapted  for 
furnishing  good  light  and  healthful  ventilation ;  and  if  such  plans  and  draw¬ 
ings  are  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  he  is  hereby 
directed  to  have  them  engraved  and  printed,  with  full  specifications  and  esti¬ 
mates  for  building  in  accordance  therewith,  and  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the 
same  to  each  school  district. ” 

It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Department  that  this  important  provision 
of  the  law  should  be  carried  into  effect  during  the  past  summer,  and  that  the 
publication  contemplated  by  the  law  should  be  ready  by  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature  ;  but  unavoidable  circumstances  have  prevented  me  from  giving 
that  early  attention  to  the  subject  which  its  importance  justly  merits.  The 
numerous  inquiries  received  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  in  reference  to  tire 
proposed  plans  and  drawings,  indicate  a  flattering  change  in  this  particular ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  ere  long,  the  rude  and  unsightly  buildings  w'hich 
still  disfigure  so  many  of  our  school  districts,  will  be  displaced  by  comforta¬ 
ble  houses,  located  upon  pleasant  and  healthy  sites,  and  built  not  only  in 
reference  to  convenience  and  comfort,  but  to  taste  and  beauty.  I  have  already7 
had  occasion  to  suggest  the  intimate  relation  between  the  physical  comfort 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  pupil,  and  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
a  child  to  make  rapid  progress  in  education,  whilst  confined  within  the  damp 
walls  of  a  log  cabin  or  a  rickety  and  dilapidated  frame,  without  the  slightest 
pretension  towards  comfort  or  convenience.  How  can  he  forbear  turning  with 
loathing  and  disgust  from  his  studies,  in  such  a  place,  to  the  more  pleasing 
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thoughts  of  home  and  its  genial  comforts.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  surprise 
how  parents  themselves  can  be  so  insensible  to  the  mental  training  of  their 
children,  as  to  overlook  this  important  fact. 

Although  the  law  appears  to  allow  sufficient  discretion  to  the  Superinten¬ 
dent,  in  the  selection  and  approval  of  the  plans  and  drawings,  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  persons  to  prepare  the  work  for  publication,  1  was  embar¬ 
rassed  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  precisely  such  materials  as  I  deemed 
proper,  to  carry  out  the  wishes  and  views  of  the  Legislature. 

It  was  evidently  the  object  of  the  law  to  have  a  series  of  plans  and  draw¬ 
ings  furnished  for  houses  in  the  rural  districts  as  well  as  in  the  larger  towns 
and  villages,  ranging  in  estimate  and  cost  so  as  to  accommodate  the  different 
ability  of  these  districts. 

After  much  reflection  and  examination  of  the  numerous  plans  and  drawings 
submitted  to  the  Department,  1  engaged  Messrs  Sloan  and  Stewart,  artists  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  furnish  a  series  of  drawings,  embracing  plans  and 
estimates  of  school  houses,  to  cost  from  three  hundred  to  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  ;  and  also  drawings  of  school  desks,  seats  and  other  improved  school 
furniture.  These  gentlemen  have  also  undertaken  to  have  these  plans  and 
drawings  engraved  upon  wood,  in  a  style  and  manner  worthy  of  the  purpose 
intended;  so  that  after  these  are  furnished  there  need  be  but  little  delay  in 
having  the  work  done  by  the  public  printer. 

Under  the  authority  evident  ly  contemplated  by  the  law,  I  have  also  engaged 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  Esq.,  of  the  city  of  Lancaster,  so  well  known  as  one 
of  the  most  ardent  and  intelligent  friends  of  education,  to  furnish  the  neces¬ 
sary  explanations,  remarks  and  practical  suggestions,  to  arrange  the  engrav¬ 
ings  in  the  proper  manner,  and,  in  a  word,  to  superintend  the  passage  of  the 
work  through  the  press. 

I  have  deemed  this  course  but  just  and  proper,  not  only  to  the  public  but 
the  School  Department;  because  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  work  proposed 
to  be  published  shall  be  prepared  in  such  a  manner  and  of  such  materials  as 
will  at  once  challenge  and  command  the  public  approbation.  Under  the  con¬ 
nection  that  now  exists  between  the  School  and  State  Departments,  and  with 
the  immense  increase  of  business  in  the  former,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  to  devote  that  time  and  attention  to 
a  subject  like  this,  which  its  merit  and  importance  requires.  1  am  satisfied, 
therefore,  that  the  course  contemplated  by  the  law,  and  adopted  by  the  De¬ 
partment,  will  secure  a  work  of  such  literary  and  mechanical  execution  as 
will  be  a  credit  to  the  State,  and  at  a  cost  not  beyond  the  ordinary  expense 
of  getting  up  such  a  publication.  Under  these  arrangements,  the  work  can 
be  ready  fo  *  distribution  early  in  the  spring,  in  time  for  the  building  arrange¬ 
ments  of  next  summer 

An  alteration  of  some  importance  was  made  by  the  new  law,  as  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  State  appropriation.  Under  the  act  of  1849,  all  that  was 
necessary  to  be  done,  in  order  to  obtain  a  district’s  share  of  the  State  appro¬ 
priation,  was  to  levy  a  tax,  issue  a  warrant  for  its  collection,  and  forward  a 
certificate  of  the  president  of  the  school  board  to  the  Superintendent  of  Com¬ 
mon  Schools,  that  such  tax  had  been  levied,  and  a  warrant  issued  for  its  col¬ 
lection  ;  whereupon  the  Superintendent  was  directed  to  pay  the  whole  amount 
such  district  was  entitled  to.  Under  the  operation  of  this  provision,  there  was 
great  reason  to  believe  that  injustice  was  done  in  many  cases,  not  only  to  the 
State,  but  to  other  school  districts  that  levied  and  collected  their  taxes  in  good 
faith.  In  parts  of  the  State  it  was  charged,  that  the  taxes  were  levied,  and 
warrants  issued,  as  mere  pretexts  to  obtain  the  State  appropriation,  without 
any  intention  of  collecting  the  taxes  levied.  The  law  now  requires  that  the 
schools  shall  be  kept  open  four  months,  the  minimum  period,  before  the  appro¬ 
priation  shall  be  paid.  This  can  work  no  hardship  whatever,  because  teachers 
seldom  get  their  pay  in  advance,  and  can  be  as  readily  employed  if  certain  of 
getting  their  wages  at  the  expiration  of  their  term.  Whatever  inducement 
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the  State  appropriation  may  hold  out,  will  therefore  be  exercised  in  favor  of 
opening  the  schools  as  contemplated  by  the  law ;  and  I  trust  no  alteration  will 
be  made  in  the  law  in  this  particular.  No  district  acting  in  good  faith  will 
complain,  and  others  have  no  right  to  be  heard. 

This  change  of  the  law,  however,  notwithstanding  its  evident  intention  and 
propriety,  seems  to  have  occasioned  some  misapprehension  in  several  of  the 
counties.  Thus,  some  of  the  directors  very  strangely  interpreted  the  law  to 
mean  that  the  certificates  may  state  that  the  schools  have  been  kept  open  four 
months,  during  the  school  year  which  expired  on  the  first  Monday  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1854.  To  remove  all  doubt  upon  the  subject,  a  circular  was  issued  from 
the  Department,  giving  what  is  believed  to  be  the  true  construction.  This 
will  also  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  new  law  which  has  given  rise  to  some  local 
controversy,  but  over  which  this  Department  has  but  an  advisory  control.  I 
refer  to  the  twenty-fourth  section,  which  provides,  “  that  the  directors  or  con¬ 
trollers  of  the  several  districts  of  the  State  are  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  establish,  within  their  respective  districts,  separate  schools  for  the  tuition 
of  Negro  and  Mulatto  children,  whenever  such  schools  can  be  so  located  as  to 
accommodate  twenty  or  more  pupils;  and  whenever  such  separate  schools 
shall  be  established,  and  kept  open  four  months  in  any  year,  the  directors  or 
controllers  shall  not  be  compelled  to  admit  such  pupils  into  any  other  schools 
of -the  district:  Provided ,  That  in  cities  or  boroughs,  the  board  of  controllers 
shall  provide  for  such  schools  out  of  the  general  funds  assessed  and  collected 
by  uniform  taxation  for  educational  purposes.” 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  attempt  in  Pennsylvania  to  provide  separate 
schools  for  our  colored  population ;  and  1  cannot  but  think  that  the  provision 
was  adopted  under  a  just  and  proper  conception  of  the  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  this  unfortunate  race.  That  some  measures  should  be  adopted  for 
their  relief,  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  deplorable  fact,  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  either  moral  or  intellectual 
culture.  Naturally  indolent,  and  perhaps  improvident,  and  with  the  conscious 
degradation  entailed  upon  the  race,  their  resort  to  vicious  practices  is,  perhaps, 
no  more  than  could  be  expected,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  much  of  our 
pauperism  and  crime  is  furnished  by  this  class.  The  only  practicable  means 
of  ameliorating  their  hapless  condition,  appears  to  be,  to  extend  to  them  a 
higher  degree  of  moral  and  intellectual  training.  But  the  grave  question  is, 
how  shall  this  be  done  I 

To  attempt  their  education  in  white  schools,  with  any  reasonable  prospect 
of  success,  is  utterly  out  of  the  question.  For  let  our  peculiar  notions  of 
human  equality  be  what  they  may,  I  think  all  reflecting  observers  will  admit, 
that  it  is  idle  to  talk  about  that  practical  equality  which  is  necessary  to  social 
intercourse.  In  some  localities,  and  under  particular  circumstances,  the  effort 
at  educating  them  in  the  white  schools  may  have  succeeded  to  some  extent, 
but  as  an  uniform  rule,  it  will  never  answer  the  purpose.  The  distinctions 
between  the  races  are  too  deeply  seated  to  be  removed  even  by  the  most  re¬ 
fined  philanthropy,  and  so  long  as  they  exist,  will  ever  keep  them  separate,  and 
interpose  an  insuperable  barrier  to  social  or  conventional  equality.  This  state 
of  things,  however,  does  not  at  all  lessen  our  obligation  to  mitigate,  so  far  as 
we  can,  their  unfortunate  condition.  Aside  from  the  more  humane  view  of 
their  claims,  which  cannot  be  disregarded  or  overlooked,  it  is  to  our  interest 
to  do  so ;  and  I  trust  the  evident  intention  of  this  provision  of  the  law  will 
be  carried  into  effect  wherever  it  is  practicable.  I  regard  it  as  eminently  pro¬ 
per  and  judicious,  and  should  not,  I  think,  be  altered.  Wherever  such  sepa¬ 
rate  schools  can  be  established,  they  ought  to  be,  and  thus  the  blessings  of 
education  extended  to  this  portion  of  our  population,  by  some  practicable 
means. 

The  separation  of  the  School  from  the  State  Department,  and  to  erect  it 
into  a  separate  and  independent  organization,  has  long  been  a  favorite  idea 
2  School  Rep. — Ex.  Doc. 
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with  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  considerate  friends  of  education  through¬ 
out  the  State;  and  they  still  urge  the  adoption  of  the  measure  as  one  of  im* 
portance  to  the  system.  I  confess  that  my  mind  has  undergone  some  change 
upon  this  subject,  resulting  from  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  duties  of 
the  two  Departments.  There  never  has  been,  I  grant,  the  slightest  necessary 
relation  between  them,  so  as  to  require  their  connection;  but  the  duties, at 
one  period,  could  conveniently  be  discharged  by  a  common  head,  and  on  the 
score  of  economy,  it  was  deemed  useless  to  separate  them.  And  even  now, 
the  duties  of  Secretary  are  neither  intricate  nor  laborious,  and  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  occupy  all  the  time  of  the  incumbent.  But  the  school  system  of  the 
State  has  at  length  assumed  a  character  and  importance  which  demands- for 
it,  in  my  opinion,  a  head,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  that  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  labors  and  duties,  but  a  few  years  since,  bear  but  a  slight  com¬ 
parison  to  what  they  are  now;  and  to  discharge  them  promptly  and  correctly, 
will  require  the  constant  supervision,  at  least,  of  one  person  familiar  with  the 
law  and  details  of  the  school  system,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  clerk  force. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  School  Department  might  be  united  with  the 
State  Library,  but  such  connection  would  be  obnoxious  to  the  same  objections. 
It  is  only  to  make  it  a  distinct  and  independent  department,  that  the  friends 
of  education  advocate  the  separation.  A  divorce,  from  the  State  Department, 
would  be  useless,  if  it  was  to  be  followed  by  an  union  with  another  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  would  require  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  incumbent’s  time  and 
attention. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  proposed  separation  would  require  a  corres¬ 
ponding  increase  of  salaries.  That  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
should  be  made  equal  to  those  of  the  other  Departments ;  and  five  hundred 
dollars,  as  now  allowed  for  the  superintendency  of  common  schools,  would 
be  entirely  inadequate  as  the  compensation  of  a  competent  officer,  devoting 
all  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  the  School  Department.  The  entire  subject, 
however,  is  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  expediency  alone,  and  the  common  school  system  cannot  be  materially 
affected,  let  their  action,  in  this  respect,  be  what  it  may. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  commending,  most  earnestly,  the  cause  of 
education  by  common  schools,  to  the  fostering  care  and  attention  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  Little  or  no  legislation  is,  in  my  judgment,  required,  (certainly  none 
to  effect  the  general  features  of  the  system,)  beyond  the  usual  and  necessary 
appropriation,  with  the  addition  of  such  sum  as  shall  be  necessary  to  pay  the 
annual  salaries  of  the  County  Superintendents.  The  addition  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  made  last  year,  to  the  usual  amount  appropriated  to  common, 
schools,  was  intended  for  the  pay  of  County  Superintendents,  although  not  so 
expressed  in  the  act.  The  aggregate  of  the  salaries  is  something  less  than 
this  sum ;  some  of  the  counties,  as  already  intimated,  having  put  down  the 
salaries  at  an  unjust,  if  not  absurdly,  low  standard.  This  feature  of  the  law 
should,  1  think,  be  remedied.  There  should  be  some  power  given  to  the 
School  Department  to  increase  such  salaries,  at  least,  to  a  sum  equal  to  what 
a  particular  county  would  be  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  or  whatever  sum  may  be  appropriated,  rating  it  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  taxables,  or  some  other  mode  by  which  a  compensation  would  be  af¬ 
forded,  adequate  to  the  labor  and  duties  of  the  position. 

I  have  thus  attempted,  so  far  as  the  means  were  in  my  power,  to  furnish 
a  statement  of  the  operation  of  the  common  school  system  during  the  past 
year.  My  connection  with  the  Department  of  Common  Schools  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  brief,  but  still  of  sufficient  duration  to  satisfy  me  of  the  popularity 
of  the  system ;  and  that  with  the  proper  aid  and  encouragement  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  in  connection  with  educational  agencies  every  where  at 
work,  the  system  is  destined  to  early  and  complete  success.  Never  before 
were  the  entire  body  of  the  people  so  deeply  interested  in  the  results  and  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  the  law;  and  although  some,  unfortunately,  will  ever 
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eomplain,  and  I  confess  that  all  perhaps  have  had  cause  to  murmur  at  the 
unsatisfactory  results  of  former  years,  still  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
great  mass  of  our  citizens  are  ardently  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  by 
common  schools,  and  would  deplore  any  retrograde  action  at  this  time  by  the 
Legislature,  as  a  great  calamity.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  by  far  too 
sagacious  and  patriotic  to  be  insensible  to  the  overshadowing  importance  of 
popular  education  to  every  relation  in  life,  from  the  humblest  social  right  and 
duty  to  the  most  important  function  and  operation  of  government.  Every 
one  who  reads  and  reflects,  and  who  does  not  in  this  age  and  land  of  thought, 
of  Bibles,  of  education  and  of  newspapers,  knows  and  understands  full  well, 
that  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  coming  generations,  have  w* 
the  only  certain  guaranty  of  the  perpetuity  of  our  republican  institutions. 
The  character,  habits  and  pursuits  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  above  all 
others,  demand  the  elevating  and  enlightening  agency  of  popular  education. 
No  where  else  is  labor  more  emphatically  the  active  element  of  greatness  and 
prosperity ;  and  it  should  be  a  matter  of  intense  gratification,  that  none  are 
more  devotedly  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  education  by  common  schools,  than 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  State.  The  agricultural,  mechanical  and  labor¬ 
ing  classes,  the  true  stamina  of  a  commonwealth,  find  in  the  common  schools 
a  surer  source  of  power  than  wealth  itself.  For  whatever  influence  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  have  had,  or  shall  have  in  the  diffusion  of  human 
knowledge,  it  is  to  the  common  schools,  the  M  people’s  colleges”  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  must  look  for  the  advantages  and  blessings  of  education. 
In  these  humble,  though  mighty  agencies,  labor  will  find  the  secret  of  its 
power,  and  the  means  of  elevating  itself  to  that  just  and  honorable  position 
intended  by  the  Creator. 

C.  A.  BLACK, 

Superintendent  of  Common  ScAools. 

Hi£Risbttk6,  January  6,  1855. 
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REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ADAMS  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

First  annual  report  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of 
Adams  county,  for  the  school  year  1854,  ending  June,  1854: 

SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  districts . . .  22 

Whole  number  of  schools . . . . . .  128 

Number  yet  required . . 

Average  number  of  months  taught . . . . . . 4  m.  23  d. 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  male  teachers  . . .  132 

Number  of  female  teachers.  . . . . .  . .  41 

Average  salaries  of  males  per  month .  $17  67 

Average  salaries  of  females  per  month .  10  69 

SCHOLARS, 

Number  of  male  scholars .  4,016 

Number  of  female  scholars . . . . .  3/259 

Number  learning  German . . 

Average  number  of  scholars  attending  school . . .  46 

Cost  ot  teaching  each  scholar  per  month .  47  c. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  of  tax  levied  for  school  purposes .  $12,068  58 

Do . do.  .  .  .building  purposes . 458  66 


Total  amount  levied . .  12,527  24 

Received  from  State  appropriation  .. . ... ...  . . .  2,101  32 

From  collectors  of  school  tax. . . . .  10,001  44 

EXPENDITURES. 

Cost  of  instruction . . . . .  $11,220  25 

Fuel  and  contingencies . . .  1,697  38 

Cost  of  school  houses — purchasing,  building,  renting,  repair¬ 
ing,  &c . . .  1,121  58 
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REMARKS. 

There  was  a  general  feeling  of  prejudice,  in  this  county,  against  the  new 
school  law  passed  last  winter,  owing  to  an  almost  universal  misunderstanding 
of  its  intentions.  In  some  schools  in  almost  every  district  in  this  county,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  there  are  none  of  the  patrons  who  desire  their  children  to 
study  English  Grammar  and  Geography,  consequently,  the  idea  they  had  of 
the  law,  that  it  would  force  these  branches  to  be  taught  in  their  schools,  was 
repugnant  to  them  and  prejudiced  them  against  the  revised  system.  But  since 
they  understand  that  the  object  of  the  Legislature,  in  passing  this  new  law, 
was  to  grade  the  schools,  and  that  it  only  required  English  Grammar,  Geo¬ 
graphy,  &c.,  to  be  taught  in  every  district,  and  not  in  every  school,  as  they  at 
first  thought,  they  have  generally  become  more  reconciled  to  its  utility,  and 
even  prophesy  its  complete  success. 

But  the  great  difficulty  we  labor  under  here,  is  to  get  the  directors  to  attend 
to  their  duty.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  get  men  to  accept  of  the 
office,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  generally  the  incompetent  men  of  the  district 
who  undertake  the  task,  and  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  station,  if  at  all,  very 
imperfectly.  This  is  certainly  a  defect  in  the  system  and  calls  loudly  for  a 
remedy.  What  that  remedy  ought  to  be,  I  have  been  thinking  about  a  great 
deal,  and  talking  over  the  matter  with  a  great  many  of  the  directors  and  promi¬ 
nent  men  of  our  county.  They  all  acknowledge  that  the  difficulty  should  be 
removed.  The  directors  say  it  is  a  thankless  office,  and  subjects  those  who 
take  the  lead  in  the  matter  to  many  annoyances,  and  the  creation  of  numerous 
enemies;  and  this  is  the  fact.  I  have  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
our  school  law  should  be  amended  in  reference  to  the  directors,  by  limiting 
the  number  to  three,  and  allow  those  three  a  salary,  say  from  fifty  cents  to 
one  dollar,  as  the  Legislature  might  think  best,  for  every  day  they  meet  and 
attend  to  their  duty  as  directors.  There  are  now  too  many  directors  in  the 
board;  one  depends  on  the  other  to  attend,  and  thus  there  is  frequently  a  failure 
to  secure  a  quorum  to  transact  business.  There  is  a  universal  complaint  of 
this  difficulty  in  this  county.  The  consequence  is,  those  who  are  disposed  to 
be  punctual,  after  going  to  the  place  of  meeting  two  or  three  times,  become 
disheartened,  and  resign  their  post.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  this  county 
to  allow  the  school  directors  a  small  compensation,  barely  adequate  to  justify 
them  in  attending  to  their  duties.  I  would  strongly  urge  on  behalf  of  this 
county,  a  change  of  the  kind  above  suggested,  and  hope  it  will  meet  with 
your  hearty  approval,  and  that  you  will  lay  it  before  the  next  Legislature. 
The  present  post  of  director  is  a  thankless  position,  and  subjects  a  man  to 
much  abuse,  and  that,  together  with  being  totally  unrequited  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  for  his  time  and  trouble,  renders  it  very  difficult  to  get  directors  who 
will  attend  to  their  duties. 

DAVID  WILLS, 

August  24,  1854.  County  Superintendent. 


ARMSTRONG  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

The  undersigned  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  the  county  of 
Armstrong,  would  respectfully  report:  That  in  consequence  of  his  limited 
experience  in  school  business,  and  the  short  time  that  the  new  school  law  has 
been  in  operation,  have  prevented  him  from  making  so  extensive  an  observa¬ 
tion  on  its  operations  as  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  make  by  the  next  time  appointed 
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for  the  annual  reports  of  the  County  Superintendents.  He  is  also  deprived  of 
another  source  of  information  possessed  generally  by  the  superintendents  of 
other  counties,  having  been  a  citizen  of  the  State  but  a  short  time,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  that,  being  prevented  from  making  the  observation  on  the 
former  school  law,  (from  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  being  engaged  as  prin¬ 
cipal  of  an  academy)  necessary  to*an  intelligent  and  correct  comparison  of 
the  two  systems,  or  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  superiority  or  deficien¬ 
cies. 

All  laws,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  more  or  less  theoretical  in 
their  nature,  and  like  other  theories,  must  be  put  into  practice  before  their 
utility  can  be  ascertained  with  certainty  or  their  defects  discovered  and  reme¬ 
died.  Therefore,  when  the  probability  that  there  are  defects  in  it  which 
might  be  remedied  is  intimated,  it  is  not  intended  as  any  depreciation  of  the 
law  itself,  or  derogation  from  the  wisdom  and  competence  of  its  formers. 
Some  of  the  most,  important  inventions  and  greatest  machines  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  power  have  been  for  a  time  inefficient  from  some  small  defect ; 
which  defect  has  been  pointed  out  in  many  instances,  and  their  utility  in¬ 
creased  by  those  who  would  have  been  entirely  incompetent  to  have  invented 
the  machine  or  constructed  the  design.  It  is,  therefore,  presumed  that  the 
provision  of  the  Legislature  in  leaving  the  way  open  to  hear  reports  and  sug¬ 
gestions  from  the  respective  counties  of  the  entire  Commonwealth,  may  lead 
to  such  alterations  as  will  perfect  the  system.  We,  therefore,  predict  to  the 
present  law,  a  career  of  usefulness  and  efficiency,  giving  an  impulse  and  spirit 
to  common  school  education  hitherto  not  experienced  in  Pennsylvania.  And 
this  glorious  result  we  are  led  to  hope  for  from  the  successful  operation  of  simi¬ 
lar  laws  in  sister  States.  W e  cannot  but  anticipate  from  the  character  of  the 
men  who  have  been  honored  with  the  responsible  station  as  superintendent  in 
their  respective  counties,  (being  generally  in  this  part  of  the  State  collegiate 
graduates)  that  the  standard  of  education  will  be  gradually  elevated  until  it 
arrives  at  a  height  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  standard  of  common  school 
education  in  any  other  State,  and  adequate  to  all  the  demands  of  this  pro¬ 
gressive  age.  It  is  feared  by  the  friends  of  the  common  school  system  in 
general,  and  especially  by  the  friends  of  the  new  school  law,  that  it  will  be 
crippled  in  its  efficiency  by  the  want  of  competent  salaries  to  the  County  Su¬ 
perintendents.  The  law  evidently  contemplates  the  superintendent  making 
it  his  entire  business ;  but  if  the  salary  awTarded  him  is  insufficient  for  his 
support,  he  must  evidently  connect  with  it  some  other  branch  of  business  ; 
and  experience  verifies  the  truth  of  the  declaration  that,  u  no  man  can  serve 
two  masters.”  And  while  the  Assembly  has  laid  down  the  duty  of  superin¬ 
tendents,  the  directors  in  many  counties  have  rendered  it  impossible  thatthese 
duties  can  be  performed  with  fidelity,  without  a  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  superintendent,  from  the  extreme  lowness  of  the  salaries  assigned.  In  a 
great  number  of  counties,  the  salaries  of  superintendents  have  been  established 
at  about  twenty-five  dollars  per  month,  wages  scarcely  sufficient  to  employ  a 
good  teacher  in  a  country  school.  Such  low  salaries  are  calculated  to  fill  the 
office  in  future  with  men  not  properly  qualified  to  discharge  its  duties.  In¬ 
deed,  had  the  salaries  been  fixed  before  the  officers  were  elected,  such  would 
have  been  its  tendency  at  the  present  time.  Some  are  only  discharging  the 
duties  for  the  present  year,  with  the  expectation  that  some  means  may  be 
adopted  to  make  the  salary  correspond  with  the  labor  required.  This  is  not 
presented  as  a  complaint  against  the  directors.  They  were  many  of  them  ' 
not  informed  as  to  the  amount  of  labor  required  by  this  new  office;  and  no 
doubt,  were  they  called  together  to  reconsider  the  matter,  they  would  increase 
the  salaries  of  superintendents.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  an  act  of 
Assembly,  authorizing  the  directors  of  the  respective  counties  to  meet  and 
consider  the  propriety  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  superintendents,  would 
have  a  very  beneficial  influence  in  securing  the  more  efficient  execution  of 
their  official  duties,  upon  which  so  much  depends,  or  perhaps  it  might  meet 
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the  necessity  of  the  case  for  the  Assemby  to  establish  a  salary,  such  as  in  its 
wisdom  would  be  an  adequate  compensation  for  superintending  the  schools  of 
a  medium  county,  as  a  minimum  salary.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  compe¬ 
tent  teachers,  is  another  which  requires  to  be  obviated.  To  obviate  this  diffi¬ 
culty  and  to  supply  the  demand,  it  is  thought  Normal  schools  are  necessary, 
or  at  least  one  such  school  to  each  county. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL, 
County  Superintendent, 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 
[no  report.] 


BEAVER  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

The  law'  provides  that  the  County  Superintendents  “  shall  make  an  extend¬ 
ed  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  suggesting  such 
improvements  in  the  school  system  as  they  may  deem  useful,  and  giving  such 
other  information  in  regard  to  the  practical  operation  of  common  schools,  and 
the  laws  relating  thereto,  as  may  be  deemed  of  interest.” 

Although  my  official  connection  with  the  common  schools  of  Beaver  coun¬ 
ty  has  been  brief,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  their  “condition,” 
though  not  such  as  we  would  have  them,  nor  such  as  we  hope  soon  to  see 
them,  is  on  the  whole  very  encouraging. 

There  is  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  school  books,  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  their  modes  of  instruction,  and  especially  in  the  great  anxiety  of 
parents,  generally,  to  secure  a  good  education  for  their  children. 

Could  the  profession  of  teaching  be  elevated  to  its  true  dignity,  then  would 
our  schools  soon  be  filled  by  men  and  women  capable  of  educating  the  rising 
generation  in  all  the  . essentials  necessary  to  enable  them  to  discharge,  intelli¬ 
gently,  faithfully  and  honorably  the  great  duties  of  American  citizens. 

Much  credit  is  due  many  of  the  directors  of  this  county,  for  what  they 
have  already  done,  but  because  they  have  not  in  all  cases ,  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  self-denying  spirits,  willing  to  give  their 
best  days  in  doing  good  for  a  very  small  compensation,  a  cry  is  heard  that 
little  or  nothing  is  accomplished.  Now  we  have  no  sympathy  with  such  un¬ 
charitable  grumblers.  It  was  once  deemed  cruel  to  demand  “brick  without 
straw.”  W e  consider  it  so  now.  As  a  general  rule,  our  most  respectable 
and  intelligent  citizens  are  whiling  to  serve  as  directors,  knowing  that  it  is 
always  an  unpaid,  and  frequently  a  thankless  office.  The  situation  is  a  high 
and  honorable  one.  It  is  most  earnestly  desired  that  much  care  will  always 
be  used  in  selecting  men  for  this  office. 

There  are  several  academies  and  female  seminaries  in  this  county — all  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  There  should  be  no  conflict  between  these  institutions 
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and  the  “people’s  colleges.”  They  are  all  parts  of  one  great  system.  There 
can  be  no  rivalry  when  the  whole  system  is  well  understood. 

Let  every  friend  of  education  use  all  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  common 
schools  of  his  own  district,  and  in  this  way  will  he  do  more  for  the  higher 
institutions,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  than  in  any  other. 

One  thing,  no  true  Christian,  or  patriot,  should  ever  forget  that  our  common 
schools,  whether  “good,  bad  or  indifferent,”  afford  the  only  means  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  great  mass  of  the  rising  generation.  If  nine-tenths  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  both  sexes  cannot  obtain  an  education  in  the  common  schools  of  their 
own  district,  fitted  to  prepare  them  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  rich  boon 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  then  must  they  go  abroad  into  the  world  with¬ 
out  preparation,  without  mental  training,  in  short,  totally  disqualified  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  true  patriotism  and  the  base  pretenders  whose  “voices 
sound  like  Jacob’s,  but  whose  hands  are  Esau’s.” 

The  cause  of  common  schools  viewed  in  this  light,  rises  to  an  importance 
which  should  command  the  attention,  enlist  the  sympathies,  exertions  and 
prayers  of  every  one  who  fears  God  and  loves  his  neighbor. 

Though  our  schools  in  this  county,  as  we  have  said,  are  in  a  very  encour¬ 
aging  condition,  what  can  be  done  to  elevate  them. still  higher — so  high  that 
every  son  and  daughter  of  Beaver  county  can,  in  their  own  district,  sleeping 
every  night  under  their  parent’s  roof,  cheered  by  all  the  holy  associations  of 
“sweet  home,”  receive  at  least  a  thorough  English  education  1 

We  would  respectfully  “suggest”  to  the  directors  of  every  district  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  black  board  and  a  large  dictionary  for  every  school.  To  parents  and 
guardians  we  would  say  that  every  scholar  capable  of  reading  should  have  a 
small  dictionary,  and  that  every  scholar,  old  or  young,  should  be  furnished 
with  a  slate  and  pencil.  Constant  employment  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of 
success  in  school  government.  The  powers  and  capabilities  of  children  we 
think  are  often  underrated  by  many  teachers.  Do  they  ever  reflect  that  al¬ 
most  every  child  in  a  few  years  acquires  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  one  lan¬ 
guage'? 

Again,  many  teachers  are  too  anxious  to  push  their  pupils  forward  to  mas¬ 
ter  the  subject,  or  rather  get  “through”  the  book.  Now*  this  is  all  -wrong. — 
It  only  one  recitation  in  a  day  can  be  attended  to,  let  it  be  real  and  thorough, 
let  every  thing  be  explained  and  fully  understood :  the  why  and  the  wherefore  for 
every  step  in  the  process  be  given. 

If  this  plan  of  teaching  be  adopted,  it  will  matter  but  little  whether  the 
pupil  is  half  or  altogether  through  the  book.  Teach  him  to  think  correctly  on 
every  subject  of  study  half-way,  and  he  will  think  it  out. 

Teachers  can  accomplish  much  good  by  visiting  the  parents,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  conversing  with  them  on  the  attendance,  progress  and  future  pros¬ 
pects  of  their  children. 

The  true  teacher  who  proves  by  his  acts ,  that  he  has  the  best,  the  eternal 
interest  of  his  pupils  at  heart,  will  surely  be  favorably  heard  by  every  parent 
who  loves  his  offspring. 

Parents  and  directors  should  be  invited  and  encouraged  to  visit  the  schools. 
Let  some  subject  be  taken  up  which  they  understand.  Let  them  be  encour¬ 
aged  and  invited  to  ask  questions  pertinent  to  the  subject,  so  as  to  know  the 
real  condition  of  the  class.  If  such  a  course  were  adopted  by  the  teachers, 
we  think  the  visits  oi  parents  and  directors  wrouid  be  more  frequent. 

The  ministers  of  religion  could  do  much  more  for  our  common  schools  than 
any  other  class  of  men.  The  faithful  pastor  who  “points  to  Heaven  and  leads 
the  w'ay,”  has  influence  with  his  people  almost  unlimited.  He  should  aid  and 
encourage  the  faithful  teacher  in  his  laborious  and  responsible  duties,  by  his 
counsels  and  his  prayers — should  be  ready  and  willing  to  proclaim  the  im¬ 
portance  of  general  education,  the  worth  and  dignity  of  teaching  as  a  pro¬ 
fession. 
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Whilst  almost  all  of  the  clergy  are  the  public  advocates  of  education  in 
our  seminaries  and  colleges,  too  few  have  been  found  to  use  their  powerful 
influence  in  favor  of  the  modest,  unpretending  nurseries  of  all  colleges.  They 
should  attend  our  educational  meetings  where  they  exist,  and  help  to  organize 
them  where  they  do  not. 

Our  “system”  is  a  good  one,  equal  to  any  in  the  United  States.  If  met  in 
a  generous  spirit  and  fairly  carried  out,  as  above  suggested,  soon  would  our 
native  State  rank  high  in  the  great  cause  of  education-  Her  mountains  teem 
with  mineral  wealth.  Her  numerous  streams  and  railways  arc  daily  crowded 
with  the  products  of  her  farmers  and  mechanics.  Her  patriotism  is  undoubted. 
Her  devotion  to  the  Union  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Shall  not  then  each 
one  of  us  who  glory  in  the  fair  fame  of  Pennsylvania,  do  our  best  to  add  that 
other  greatest  item  to  the  long  list,  so  that  our  motto  may  be  in  truth  and 
verity,  “Virtue ,  Liberty  and  Independence!” 

THG.  NICHOLSON, 
Superintendent  of  Beaver  county. 

Frankfort  Springs,  Beaver  County, 

August  7,  1854. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

In  compliance  with  the  school  law  of  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  Bedford  county,  respectfully  begs 
leave  to  submit  the  following  brief  report : 

The  common  schools  of  Bedford  borough  were  opened  on  the  first  Monday 
of  November  last,  under  the  charge  of  competent  and  experienced  teachers. 
Two  of  the  four  teachers  employed  in  the  borough  are  accomplished  and  highly 
educated  females,  who  have  devoted  themselves  for  a  number  of  years  to 
teaching.  The  directors  of  the  borough  deserve  great  credit  for  the  energy 
and  zeal  with  which  they  have  co-operated  with  the  Superintendent  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties. 

In  Schellsburg,  Woodberry,  Bloody  Run,  Clearville,  Rainsburg  and  St. 
Clairsville,  teachers  of  experience  have  been  employed  at  good  salaries. — 
Several  young  gentlemen  from  the  Bedford  academy,  and  others  from  the 
neighboring  seminaries,  have  taken  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
and  have  rendered,  by  their  skill  and  proficiency  as  teachers,  the  greatest  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

There  are  about  thirty  schools  in  the  county  unopened  for  want  of  teachers. 
It  has  been  found  impossible  to  engage  teachers  of  sufficient  merit  to  take 
charge  of  these  schools  5  and  the  Superintendent  has  uniformly  rejected  all 
applicants  who  could  not  come  up,  in  some  good  degree,  to  the  standard  fixed 
by  the  law. 

Throughout  all  parts  of  the  county,  with  a  few  slight  exceptions,  an  increased 
interest  is  manifested  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  universal  cry  is,  give 
us  competent  teachers,  and  we  will  cheerfully  pay  them  liberal  salaries.  At 
several  of  the  places  appointed  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  all  the  direc¬ 
tors,  and  many  of  the  principal  citizens  were  present,  all  manifesting  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  the  common  school  system.  As 
was  naturally  to  be  expected,  some  difficulties  have  been  encountered  under 
the  new  law,  which  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  overcome,  as  they  arose  merely 
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from  the  awkwardness  which  is  generally  felt  in  the  first  operation  of  a  new 
system.  When  our  citizens  become  fully  reconciled  to  the  new  law,  and  begin 
to  properly  appreciate  its  great  excellence,  as  they  soon  will,  the  results  in 
favor  of  education  in  Bedford  county,  will  be  most  important. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  that  a  marked  change  for  the  better  has 
taken  place  within  a  few  years,  in  the  school  houses  of  our  county.  The 
rugged  log  hut,  once  so  often  seen  at  the  road  side,  roughly  chinked  and 
daubed,  and  full  of  crannies  for  the  uncontrolled  play  of  winter’s  winds,  have 
given  way,  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  to  neat  and  commodious  edifices ; 
and  the  rudely  constructed  benches  and  desks  made  of  slabs,  are  no  longer 
seen. 

1  have  proposed  the  opening  of  an  institute  for  the  purpose  of  giving  in¬ 
structions  to  teachers.  I  believe  it  the  best  means  of  preparing  competent 
teachers  for  the  future.  An  association  composed  of  all  the  teachers  in  the 
county,  will  also  be  formed  early  next  spring. 

In  my  next  report  I  will  enter  fully  into  details,  giving  the  condition  of  the 
schools  and  the  operation  of  the  new  system  throughout  the  county.  It  is 
almost  impossible,  at  this  early  period,  under  the  new  law,  to  do  more  in  a  re¬ 
port  than  give  a  glance  at  the  general  result. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


T.  JR.  GETTYS, 


Superintendent  Common  Schools. 


Bedford,  December  8,  1854. 


BERKS  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  : 

1  herewith  transmit  a  brief  report  of  the  state  of  public  schools  of  Berks 
county.  The  short  period  of  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the 
office,  does  not  enable  me  to  give  as  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  schools  as  I  wish,  and  my  uninterrupted  engagements  prevent  me  in 
part,  at  least,  to  enter  into  all  the  details  that  the  Department  may  desire. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  my  commission  I  arranged  the  different 
districts  of  Berks  county,  with  a  view  of  visitation,  of  conferring  with  the  di¬ 
rectors  and  of  examining  teachers.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  decision  of  the 
Superintendent,  that  the  law  required  the  County  Superintendent  to  visit 
every  district.  In  my  arrangement  I  called  together  several  districts  at  a 
convenient  and  suitable  place.  W ith  one  exception,  (and  that  no  longer  an  ex¬ 
ception,)  this  arrangement  received  the  general  approbation  of  the  directors. 
My  reason  for  it  was  not  merely  convenience.  I  presumed  that,  generally, 
at  so  early  a  period  of  the  season  there  would  be  an  inadequate  number  of 
teachers  present,  but  I  wished  to  confer  with  the  directors;  and  I  judged  that  the 
more  numerous  these  gatherings,  on  the  part  of  directors  would  njpe,  the  more 
interesting  I  could  make  the  meetings.  .My  expectations  have  not  been  dis¬ 
appointed.  Except  the  labor  and  heat,  I  have  made  a  gratifying  tour  of  ex¬ 
ploration  through  the  county  ;  directors  and  citizens  have  met  and  in  some 
places  crowded  these  examinations.  In  most  instances  eight  and  nine  hours 
have  been  spent  a  day  in  examining  teachers,  addressing  auditors  upon  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  the  schools,  and  devising  ways  to  carry  forward  the 
system  of  public  instruction.  As  far  as  I  have  heard,  not  only  confidence, 
but  hope  and  approbation  were  awakened  and  called  forth. 
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I  have  examined  two  hundred  and  seventy  teachers,  of  which  number  thirty- 
six  were  entitled  to  the  professional  certificate — of  this  number  eighteen  are 
connected  with  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Reading,  and  eighteen  will  be,  or 
are  at  present,  engaged  through  the  county.  Reading,  Womelsdorf,  Hamburg, 
Bernville,  Amity  township,  Oley  township,  Maidencreek  township,  Ontelaunee 
township  and  Shulzeville,  show,  in  this  respect,  an  advance  of  the  other  districts. 
I  have  been  careful  to  issue  these  certificates  only  in  case  of  marked  superi¬ 
ority.  The  remainder  of  the  number  received  the  provisional  certificate. 
Many  of  these  were  nearly  entitled  to  the  higher  certificate.  Of  this  large 
number  are  many  young  men  from  the  country,  who  have  been  at  boarding 
schools,  of  the  right  spirit  to  make  successful  teachers,  and  cherising  a  proper 
spirit  of  emulation.  Some  twenty  I  granted  certificates,  who  were  not  ac¬ 
quainted  neither  with  English  Grammar  nor  Geography,  but  with  the  proviso 
that  they  will  make  themselves  acquainted  with  these  subjects  during  the 
year.  Many  have  been  deterred  from  coming  forward  by  a  consciousness  of 
want  of  preparation,  and  some  have  been  rejected  because  of  it.  We  want 
more  teachers,  but  I  am  not  alarmed  at  the  want,  believing  that  a  sufficient 
number  will  be  found  before  the  opening  of  the  schools. 

I  have  organized  eleven  teachers’  institutes  through  the  county.  Teachers, 
generally,  feel  deeply  interested  in  them  ;  and  from  the  readiness,  nay,  eagerness 
to  engage  in  these  associations,  we  may  augur  favorably  of  the  future. 

The  general  impression  of  public  schools  in  the  county  is  not  very  favora¬ 
ble.  There  has  been  little,  if  any,  progress  throughout  the  rural  districts. 
Teachers  have  been  appointed  without  examination,  and  sometimesl  am  appre¬ 
hensive,  without  reference  to  qualification.  In  a  number  of  schools  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  continue  the  German  language.  It  is  found  that  no  teachers  of  a 
high  grade  can  be  secured  for  these  schools.  Either  they  are  defective  in 
German  or  more  generally  in  the  English  language.  Another  difficulty  is, 
the  impression  on  the  minds  of  larger  districts,  that  no  teacher  of  an  advanced 
grade  is  required.  The  apology  is  frequently  heard,  “  they  ( the  teachers )  know 
enough  for  our  children.1'1  Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  rapid  progress,  is 
the  low  salary  (twenty  dollars,)  and  the  shortness  of  time  (four  months,)  the 
schools  are  open.  Will  professional  teachers  engage  in  schools  of  this  kind  'l 
I  have  expressed  myself  freely,  but  moderately,  on  all  these  subjects,  in  private 
and  in  public.  And  yet,  1  miy  report,  that  the  public  schools  have  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  public  mind, — have  disarmed  and  rendered  powerless  what  opposition 
may  linger  in  some  districts;  and  that  the  present  system  of  superintendency 
will  carry  forward  the  schools  to  a  stadium  that  could  not  be  reached  in  any 
other  way.  This  is  the  opinion  of  friends  of  education  with  whom  I  have  con¬ 
versed. 

Two  districts,  Tulpehocken  in  the  north-west,  and  District  in  the  south-east, 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  law,  nor  is  there  much  prospect  of  doing 
so  at  an  early  period. 

My  report  has  been  necessarily  delayed.  In  many  instances  the  records  of 
schools  have  been  locked  up  and  the  teachers  absent,  so  that  the  officers  had 
no  access  to  the  records.  Some  forwarded  reports  to  Harrisburg.  Some  re¬ 
ports  I  returned  for  correction,  but  they  were  returned  (in  one  instance)  pretty 
much  in  the  same  form.  My  impression  is,  that  in  some  particulars  there 
must  be  inaccuracies.  These  corrections  would  require  more  time  than  I  could 
command,  unless  I  would  neglect  the  visitation  of  schools  for  a  season.  Some 
corrections,  such  as  the  average  of  pupils,  could  not  be  made  because  teachers 
in  some  instances  did  not  report  it.  I  presume,  for  the  general  purpose  it  is 
designed,  it  will  prove  sufficiently  accurate.  I  shall  make  it  my  duty  to 
inquire  into  and  give  directions  how  to  report  hereafter. 

I  may  also  remark  that  the  directors  of  the  county  are  sensible  of  the  injus¬ 
tice  or  wrong  done  in  the  low  salary  of  their  Superintendent.  The  humilia- 
tive  position  of  Berks,  in  this  respect,  has  been  felt  so  that  directors,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  preferences,  have  in  every  place,  said  “  it  is  a  shame !” 
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“  Can  any  thing  be  done”  to  change  it!  And  when  1  directed  to  the  only  re¬ 
source  (the  Legislature,)  they  had,  they  asked  for  a  petition.  I  left  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  their  hands.  They  are  desirous  that  their  Superintendent  shall  have  at 
least  what  Berks  county  would  be  entitled  to  of  the  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
Eight-tenths  of  the  directors  of  Berks  now  stand  ready  for  this  request  by  petition , 
if  of  any  avail.  Misapprehension  and  misrepresentation,  and  some  opposition^ 
combined  to  bring  about  what  is  now  deplored. 

I  might  have  enlarged  on  these  different,  and,  in  my  estimation,  prominent 
topics,  and  I  might  have  entered  more  in  detail,  in  reference  to  the  synoptical 
tables  which  accompany  these  papers.  I  hope  my  report  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  Department.  Any  further  inquiries  will  be  promptly  answered. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  ob’t  servant, 

WM.  A.  GOOD, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 

Reading,  September  9,  1854. 
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APPENDIX 


BRADFORD  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

Respected  Sir.  : — In  compliance  with  the  forty-second  section  of  the  new 
school  law,  I  submit  the  reports  of  the  several  townships  of  Bradford  county, 
with  such  accompanying  remarks  as  are  deemed  pertinent  and  of  general  in¬ 
terest.  This  section  requires  County  Superintendents  to  “  make  extended  re¬ 
ports  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  suggesting  such 
improvements  in  the  school  system  as  they  may  deem  useful,  and  giving  such 
other  information  in  regard  to  the  practical  operations  of  common  schools,  and 
the  laws  relating  thereto,  as  may  be  deemed  of  public  interest.”  Since  the 
new  law  has  gone  into  effect,  the  time  has  been  too  short  to  allow  such 
a  thorough  examination  as  appears  to  be  contemplated.  There  must,  therefore, 
still  be  defects  in  the  details  ;  nor  can  there  be  a  full  and  satisfactory  report 
of  these,  and  the  practical  bearings  of  this  law,  short  of  a  few  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  But  one  familiar  with  the  operations  of  the  old  law,  and  conversant 
with  public  sentiment  and  the  public  wants,  can  generalise  truths,  approxi¬ 
mate  results,  and  otherwise,  need  be  at  no  great  loss  to  find  out  the  defects 
still  existing  in  our  school  laws. 

In  animadverting  on  what  I  conceive  to  be  defects  in  our  school  system,  I 
shall  be  entirely  frank,  trusting  that  my  anxiety  to  serve  this  enterprise,  and 
my  abiding  solicitude  for  its  permanent  usefulness,  will  justify  and  excuse 
the  freedom  I  purpose  taking. 

The  present  law  is  doubtless  an  improvement  on  the  old  one,  and  it  is  an 
auspicious  omen  of  the  growing  favor  of  the  system.  When  we  remember 
the  absolute  opposition  the  first  introduction  and  incorporation  of  this  en¬ 
countered,  and  compare  it  with  present  public  sentiment,  there  is  cause  for 
gratulation;  more,  because  of  the  cheering  promise  this  state  of  things  holds 
out  than  any  real  advantage  yet  gained. 

I  regret  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  is  still  the  head  of  the 
school  department ;  and  it  is  no  credit  to  the  State  government,  that  this,  its 
second  office,  must  go  begging  for  other  labors,  and  such  as  are  entirely  in¬ 
consistent  with  its  own,  to  make  up  salary  enough  to  induce  a  man  of  educa¬ 
tion,  intellect  and  character,  to  assume  its  responsibilities  and  perform  its 
duties.  This  officer  is  from  necessity  a  politician,  and  is  the  exponent  of 
the  political  policy,  and  principal  confidential  adviser  of  the  Executive.  In 
these  relations  he  has  afull  share  of  labor  to  perform,  without  being  perplexed 
with  those  of  another,  widely  different  in  character.  It  is  a  wonder  that  this 
arrangement  has  not  long  since  been  changed ;  and  I  cannot  but  attribute  the 
backward  condition  of  our  school  system  to  this  impolitic  connection.  The 
direct  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  are  always  paramount 
and  must  be  attended  to  first.  This  usually  leaves  little  time  to  devote  to  the 
school  interests.  Then  this  association  gives  the  latter  a  political  coloring, 
identifying  it  with  the  administrative  policy  of  each  Executive,  and  this  is 
inimical  to  its  progress.  Besides,  I  knew  one  Secretary  who  was  resolutely 
opposed  to  the  State’s  sustaining  a  system  of  common  schools  ;  and  during  his 
administration  of  that  department,  nothing  but  the  absolute  letter  of  the  law 
kept  it  from  sinking.  It  was  not,  however,  always  the  fault  of  the  officer, 
but  the  association  and  arrangement  that  retarded  the  growth  of  the  system, 
for  some  good  men  have  been  there,  such  as  have  done  all  that  could  be  done 
under  the  circumstances.  This  is  the  case  at  present.  Still  if  the  bright 
minds,  good  will  and  energetic  efforts  of  these  could  have  been  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  school  system  for  a  series  of  years,  it  would  have  been  out 
of  the  mire  long  ago.  These  good  men  are  often  changed,  too,  before  they 
can  carry  out  any  useful  train  of  measures  ;  and  no  matter  how  anxious  the 
friends  of  the  system  may  be  to  retain  the  services  of  the  present  able  Super- 
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intendent,  and  no  matter  how  much  the  interests  of  the  schools  may  stand  in 
need  of  him,  he  is  all  the  time  liable  to  removal.  These  changes  are  detri¬ 
mental.  The  school  system,  like  every  thing  else,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
permanent  and  persistent  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object.  The  appointment  of  a 
deputy,  to  have  exclusive  charge  of  this  department,  measurably  avoids  the 
main  objections,  and  the  recent  superior  efficiency  in  it,  well  attests  this; 
but  it  is  not  yet  what  the  school  interests  require — a  distinct  head  of  great 
intellectual  and  sympathetic  vitality.  The  deputy  may  be  right  in  head  and 
heart,  and  fit  in  all  respects  for  his  position,  yet  one  great  inducement  to  a 
faithful  performance  of  duties,  one  great  incentive  to  enterprise  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  genius  in  developing  and  perfecting  the  system  over  which  he  presides, 
is  wanting.  That  highest  reward,  that  glorious  reward  which  every  bright 
mind  courts,  and  deserves  for  fidelity,  the  gratification  of  a  just  ambition,  is 
wanting  here,  and  is  so  much  of  a  drawback  to  our  school  system.  For  why 
should  the  deputy  labor,  as  genius  can  labor,  to  perfect  this  enterprise,  if  the 
laurels  he  may  earn,  and  therefore,  deserve,  must  go  to  deck  the  brow  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  1  No  sir,  this  is  wrong;  “the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  reward”  in  this  as  in  other  callings,  and  the  school  department 
must  be  just,  too,  if  it  would  have  worthy  heads.  But  the  most  serious  objec¬ 
tion  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  must  con¬ 
sult  the  welfare  of  his  party,  in  the  administration  of  the  school  department. 
He  can  recommend  no  measure,  however  much  it  may  be  calculated  to  advance 
the  system,  that  will  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  masses  and  jeopard  his 
party’s  prosperity  and  the  success  of  the  gubernatorial  incumbent.  His  own 
partisan  fealty,  and  the  fetters  which  partisan  obligations  throw  around  him, 
so  confines  the  action  and  influence  of  this  officer,  as  to  hinder  his  usefulness 
as  the  head  of  the  school  department.  My  understanding  of  his  relations  as 
a  partisan,  and  my  recollection  of  the  past  working  of  this  system,'  with  this 
association,  leads  to  these  convictions. 

Now,  my  idea  is,  that  if  the  school  law  was  so  amended  in  this  feature,  as 
to  require  the  County  Superintendents  to  meet  in  convention  and  elect  a  head 
to  the  school  system,  thereby  separating  it  entirely  from  politics,  and  giving 
it  a  distinctive  basis  and  exclusive  organization,  and  thus  holding  out  rewards 
to  its  aspiring  laborers,  more  would  be  done  towards  building  up  a  school 
system,  such  as  the  people  expect,  the  wants  of  the  community  require,  and 
the  constitution  promises,  than  by  any  other  plan  that  can  be  adopted,  for  it 
is  very  certain  that  it  will  take  the  undivided  attention  and  assiduous  care  for 
years,  of  the  best  head  and  best  friend  the  common  school  cause  has  in  the 
State,  to  get  it  into  the  right  shape  and  right  position. 

There  is  another  great  defect  the  new  law  fails  to  correct,  which  will  hinder 
its  usefulness  as  it  did  that  of  the  old,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  is  retained,  for 
it  was  a  dead  weight  to  the  whole  system  before.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
school  directors  are  not  allowed  compensation  for  their  services.  The  old 
law  would  have  been  useful  had  it  not  been  for  this  defect,  and  almost  every 
man  who  had  experience  under  it,  knew  this,  and  many  saw  it  without  the 
experience,  yet  new  duties  and  increased  responsibilities  are  imposed  on  these 
officers,  and  still  no  pay  allowed.  To  me,  this  appears  marvelous.  I  know 
that  the  direct  interest  which  men  who  have  children  to  educate,  and  the 
general  interest  which  all  have  in  an  intelligent  community,  is  urged  as  a 
sufficient  inducement  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  school  di¬ 
rector.  But  is  it  so  1  Does  not  our  experience  under  the  old  law  controvert 
this  most  effectually  I  Surely  it  does.  Has  not  the  great  complaint  been 
every  where,  that  school  directors  failed  in  doing  the  duties  pertaining  to  the 
office  1  let  the  new  law  does  not  remedy  this  evil. 

Now  why  does  not  the  public  spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  officers  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  law  officers  of  counties,  wdio  administer  the  civil  and  criminal 
statutes  ordained  in  respect  of  the  rights  of  persons  and  property,  prompt 
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them  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  duties,  free  of  charge  1  The  persons  who  fill 
these  positions,  are  interested  in  a  proper  administration  of  the  laws  ;  and  all 
are  as  much  concerned  in  a  well  regulated  internal  polity  as  in  intelligent 
society,  and  why  not  have  this  blessing  without  pay  1  No,  we  must  pay,  and 
pay  well  too,  for  doing  the  labor  incident  to  this ;  and  the  important  charac¬ 
ters  who  fill  these  places  are  not  expected  to  have  public  spirit,  but  the  poor 
school  director  must  be  full  of  it.  This  looks  like  unfairness — not  a  few  look 
at  it  in  this  light — and  I  assure  you,  as  a  man  of  experience,  the  policy  is  bad 
and  productive  of  little  else  than  bitter  fruit.  The  ver}?-  fact,  that  every  other 
officer  connected  with  and  under  the  government  gets  remuneration,  reflects 
unfavorably  on  that  of  school  directors,  because,  the  inference  is  that  they  are 
worthy  of  and  deserve  pay,  and  these  not,  so  that  not  only  no  pay,  but  little 
credit  can  attach  to  fidelity  in  this  position.  And  is  it  any  wonder,  that  under 
such  circumstances,  the  duties  are  not  performed  I  Besides,  if  the  history 
and  experience  of  our  kind  establish  one  fact,  it  is  this,  that  nothing  but  a 
quid  pro  quo  will  prompt  a  man  to  work;  and  he  who  expects  a  school  direc¬ 
tor  to  work  without  pay,  loses  sight  of,  or  never  knew  of  this  history  and 
experience.  There  are,  of  course,  some  noble  exceptions  to  this  general  rule; 
some  directors  do  work  without  pay,  and  work  well  too,  but  these  exceptions 
do  more  to  prove  than  refute  the  rule.  But,  I  suppose,  the  great  reason  urged 
for  not  paying  them,  is  the  scarcity  of  funds.  This  should  not,  however,  be 
an  objection.  Funds  should  be  provided,  and  unless  tliis  can  be  done,  it  does 
appear  to  me  our  school  system  will  be  defective. 

The  non-payment  of  school  directors  works  especially  hard  in  some  of  the 
newer  rural  districts.  Here  men  are  all  poor,  and  their  daily  labor  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  u  daily  bread ;”  and  to  ask  these  to  give  all  the  time  required 
to  a  proper  building  up,  and  keeping  in  proper  condition,  the  schools  of  their 
districts,  is  about  equal  to  asking  them  and  their  families  to  do  without  food 
whilst  thus  employed.  Will  they  do  this  I  And  is  it  right  to  ask  it  I 

The  number  of  school  directors  might  be  reduced  to  three  with  increased 
advantage.  It  would  lessen  the  expense,  and,  I  think,  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  board. 

The  appointment  of  County  Superintendent  is  the  most  material  feature 
■which  the  new  law  engrafts  on  the  school  system  ;  and  I  am  greatly  mistaken, 
if  it  does  not  prove  a  most  valuable  one,  because  it  secures  the  attention  and 
services  of  at  least  one  person  in  each  county  to  this  long,  much  neglected, 
yet  ail  important  public  matter.  Heretofore  it  seemed  to  be  every  body’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  attend  to  the  public  schools,  and  this  state  of  things  brought  about 
just  such  results  as  always  spring  from  such  management.  The  general  review' 
which  this  new  officer  is  obliged  to  give  the  whole  subject,  and  the  suggest¬ 
ing  of  remedials,  indicates  the  application  of  such  as  are  wholesome,  until  a 
perfect  whole  is  secured.  This  is  a  most  encouraging  reflection;  and  as  a 
friend  to  any  system  that  will  place  efficient  schools  within  the  reach  of  all, 
I  rejoice  most  heartily.  For  what  can  hinder  a  speedy  perfection,  under  such 
promises,  if  Superintendents  do  their  duty  1  These  duties,  if  properly  per¬ 
formed,  will  be  severely  onerous  in  some  of  the  counties,  and  incalculably 
responsible  in  all.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  position  which  has  so  much 
weight  resting  on  it;  and  when  contemplating,  through  the  hazy  future,  the 
consequences  that  will  follow  efficiency  or  inefficiency,  I  tremble,  not  because 
of  the  duties  which  the  mere  letter  of  the  law  imposes,  but  those  implied  ones, 
inculcated  by  its  spirit,  and  which  involve  the  well  being  of  the  whole  social 
edifice. 

Much  is  expected  from  County  Superintendents,  and  much  they  can  do. 
Still  there  is  a  limit  to  their  energy  and  enterprise.  There  are  many  things 
required  before  the  common  schools  can  be  made  what  they  should  he,  and,  in 
this  condition,  brought  within  the  reach  and  made  useful  to  all  the  children 
of  the  State.  Two  leading  and  chief  defects  are  the  absence  of  good  teach¬ 
ers  and  good  school  houses.  With  an  ample  school  fund  and  a  working  Super- 
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intendent,  these  could  be  soon  supplied ;  but  without  the  one,  what  will  avail 
the  industry  of  the  other  1  To  be  sure,  with  patience  and  long  labor,  he  may 
persuade  the  people,  after  they  become  rich,  to  give  enough  to  supply  these. 
But  this  will  be  the  work  of  a  lifetime  ;  and  if  it  is  right  to  have  good  schools, 
good  school  houses,  and  plenty  of  them,  twenty  years  hence,  it  is  right  to 
have  them  now.  Therefore,  the  means  to  secure  them  should  be  supplied,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Superintendent  directed  towards  the  effective  working  of  the 
system.  The  contracted  policy  which  has  generally  influenced  legislative 
action  in  the  premises,  is  to  be  regretted,  and  if  there  is  not,  hereafter,  a  more 
enlarged,  liberal  and  wise  disposition  manifested,  I  shall  be  discouraged. 

r]^ie  unworthy  cowardice  which  keeps  men  from  doing  right,  from  fear  that 
it  will  give  offence  and  injure  personal  popularity,  has  injured  the  cause  of 
common  schools,  as  it  has  many  other  worthy  objects.  Public  men  seem  to 
forget  that  “honesty  is  the  best  policy,”  yet  there  is  exalted  wisdom  in  this 
precept,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  its  inculcations  in  public,  as  in  private  life, 
is  ever  attended  with  success,  whilst  an  opposite  course  is  as  universally  un¬ 
successful.  I  think  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  almost  every  man  who 
is  elected  to  the  Legislature,  in  the  present  day,  believes  that  education  is  a 
blessing  to  man  and  nations,  and  that  it  is  right  and  beneficent  to  bring  this 
within  the  reach  of  all.  And  why  is  this  not  done  1  Taxes  will  have  to  be 
imposed,  and  this,  it  is  feared,  will  be  unpopular.  So  sufficient  taxes  are  not 
imposed,  and  wrong  is  thereby  done  to  the  many  that  good  may  accrue  to  the 
legislator.  But  does  good  reward  follow  such  conduct  1  Not  always.  It  is 
the  use  of  these  short-sighted  devices  for  present  advantage,  in  the  mad  pur¬ 
suit  of  which,  principles,  and  oftentimes  substantial  gain  in  the  future,  are 
sacrificed,  that  lead  public  men  to  ruin.  They  are  the  rocks  on  which  nine  in 
every  ten  of  the  devotees  of  fame  wreck  their  prospects.  Every  man  of  obser¬ 
vation  can  point  to  prominent  cases  of  this  kind.  So  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  wfith  singleness  of  purpose,  to  the  public  good, 
and  allowed  no  contracted  views  or  personal  interests  to  interfere  with  public 
duty,  have  almost  invariably  had  esteem,  applause  and  fame.  Ever}  age  and 
nation  is  full  of  noble  examples  of  this  kind,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  greater 
the  individual  sacrifice,  the  greater  the  public  reward.  The  twelve  men  who 
offered  up  their  lives  to  save  the  city,  obtained  more  fame  than  all  the  men 
who  held  the  offices  and  governed  the  State ;  and  Menenius  Agrippa,  more 
by  his  wisdom  and  sagacity,  in  persuading  the  revolted  soldiery  to  return  to 
the  city  and  duty,  than  from  his  senatorial  robes.  So,  too,  Camillus  and  Fab- 
ricius,  only  glory  for  refusing  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  an  enemy ;  and  the 
ignoble  school-master  and  physician,  only  contempt  and  disgrace  for  their  vile 
scheming  to  save  or  aggrandize  themselves. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  “  kind  begets  kind”  in  ethical  as  in 
natural  law's.  If  a  government  is  illiberal  and  exacting,  it  engenders  the  same 
spirit  and  conduct  in  the  people,  and  raises  up  opposition  to  its  enactments. 
And,  vice  versa,  when  a  government  is  magnanimous  and  makes  manifest  efforts 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  its  people,  these  will  not  be  out-done  in  generosity 
and  friendship.  And  so  it  would  come,  I  firmly  believe,  if  the  State  would 
build  up  a  generous  school  fund,  such  as  would  bring  good  schools  within 
thereach^of  ail.  In  one  generation  a  thousand  of  the  poor  boys  thus  educated, 
would  combine  and  give  enough  of  the  riches  which  their  schooling  enabled 
them  to  acquire,  to  pay  off  the  State  debt,  out  of  gratitude,  and  because  of  the 
fame  it  would  entail. 

I  hope  a  general  and  uniform  tax,  sufficient  to  raise  a  school  fund  of  one 
and  a-half  million  dollars — it  should  be  two  millions — wfill  be  levied  at  once, 
for  school  purposes.  Nothing  short  of  this  sum,  and  this  manner  of  raising 
it,  will  suffice  and  conform  to  the  wffshes  of  the  people.  Our  present  mode 
of  imposing  school  tax  is  “  wrong  in  principle  and  worse  in  practice,”  for  the 
reason  that  inequality,  and  therefore,  unfairness,  is  the  only  result  of  its 

2  App.  School  Rep.— Ex.  Doc. 
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workings  ;  and  it  virtually  defeats,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  very  object 
it  was  designed  to  build  up,  and  many  believe  it  was  more  a  device,  on  the 
part  of  the  law-makers,  to  get  rid  of  responsibility,  than  to  foster  a  general 
system  of  public  education.  For  how  could  wise  and  sincere  men,  honestly 
designing  to  provide  schooling  for  the  poor  children  out  of  the  property  of  the 
State,  pass  a  law  taxing  the  poor  more  than  the  rich  for  these  schools  ? 

In  1851,  the  last  published  valuation  on  which  a  school  tax  was  levied,  the 
valuation  on  real  and  personal  property,  in  Bradford  county,  was  three  mil¬ 
lions  five  hundred  sixty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-one  dollars; 
and  on  this  a  school  tax  of  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  two  dollars  and  twen¬ 
ty-four  cents  was  levied  in  1853,  being  a  fraction  over  four  mills  on  the  dollar* 
In  Lancaster,  the  valuation  for  the  same  year  was  thirty  millions  six  hundred 
and  fifteen  thousand  and  eighty-one  dollars.  The  school  tax  levied  in  1853, 
on  this  amount,  was  fifty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  twenty-six  dollars 
and  forty-three  cents,  being  one  and  eight-tenths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar — 
less  than  half  the  school  tax  paid  by  the  property  holders  of  Bradford  county; 
and  why  this  inequality  1  Why  must  the  property  in  the  latter,  pay  more 
than  double  the  t  >x  that  is  paid  in  the  former  to  the  same  object!  This  is 
not  just ;  and  when  the  fact,  that  the  one  is  poor  and  the  other  rich,  is  taken 
into  the  account,  the  full  extent  of  the  injustice  is  only  then  seen.  In  settle¬ 
ment  and  development  of  property,  Lancaster  is  fifty  years  a-head  of  Brad¬ 
ford,  and  can  easier  pay  ten  dollars — as  her  valuation  shows — in  taxes,  than 
the  latter  one.  There  the  farming  interest — which  bears  the  great  bulk  of 
taxation — is  fully  grown  up.  Here  it  is  not  yet  fairly  begun.  There  the  farmer 
sows  and  reaps.  Here  he  chops  and  clears,  and  only  reaps  after  years  of  toil 
and  privation.  This  county  is  improving  rapidly,  and  especially  is  there  a 
wholesome  emulation  abroad  among  her  farmers ;  but  this  growth  is  the  result 
of  patient  endurance,  and  a  combination  of  enterprise  and  fortitude,  as  noble 
and  exalted  in  their  practice,  as  they  are  healthful  in  their  influences. 

In  some  of  the  newer  townships,  a  school  tax  of  seven  mills  on  the  dollar — 
and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  raise  it  to  nine — is  imposed,  in  order  to  raise  the 
necessary  means  to  keep  three  and  four  months  school  during  the  year ;  and 
this  is  levied  on  the  unproductive  property  of  poor  men,  who  have  the  land  to 
pay  for,  to  clear  up,  and  their  families  to  support,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
(to  with  me,  only  for  a  moment,  into  one  of  these  settlements,  and  learn  the 
modus  operandi  of  its  inhabitants.  They  live  in  log  houses  and  have  a  few 
acres  enclosed,  and  are  striving  to  enlarge  the  area  of  this  by  new  choppings. 
The  heads  of  the  families  work  on  their  respective  clearings,  and  help  each 
other  by  “  exchanging  work,”  until  they  use  up  their  little  stores  of  provision. 
Then  they  seek  employment  in  the  older  settlements  to  replenish  these,  and 
oftentimes,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  carrying  the  product  of  their  labor  a  num¬ 
ber  of  miles  to  mill,  waiting  for  it  until  ground,  then  returning  home  with  the 
load  after  mid-night  to  rest  a  few  hours,  and  renew  the  work  on  their  new 
fallows.  And  when  any  one  is  sick  in  the  settlement — and  this  frequently 
happens  through  exposure  and  hardships — a  neighbor  cheerfully  walks  five 
and  ten  miles  for  medical  aid.  Thus  they  struggle,  and  find  time,  too,  to  build 
log  school  houses ,  and  work  for  money  to  pay  seven  mills  on  the  dollar  school  tax  ! 
In  this  way  the  lives  of  these  hardy,  heroic,  patient  men  are  spent  in  clearing 
up  farms,  making  bread  for  the  nation,  revenue  for  the  State,  beautious  homes 
for  posterity  ;  and  their  children,  reared  to  industry,  become  duplicates  of 
their  own  great  manhood,  thus  perpetuating  the  blessings  of  their  lives,  and 
becoming  the  most  perfect  benefactors. 

In  the  township  in  which  I  reside,  the  school  directors  opened  a  school  the 
present  season,  in  a  most  miserable  dilapidated  log  house,  to  accommodate 
twenty  children  in  a  settlement  of  this  description.  And  a  Mr.  Slader,  one  of 
its  inhabitants,  walked  a  week  to  procure  a  teacher  for  this  school.  Do  you 
ask  why  a  school  house  is  not  built,  and  teachers  procured  for  these  people  I 
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The  answer  is  ready,  and  as  conclusive  as  ready.  There  is  no  money  to  build 
with,  and  not  sufficient  to  pay  such  wages  as  more  convenient  teachers  demand. 

I  pity  these  people,  deeply  do  I  pity  them  ;  and  I  admire  their  manly  forti¬ 
tude,  their  indomitable  energy,  and  their  noble,  devoted  generosity  to  each 
other.  In  the  daily  practice  of  these  virtues,  they  earn  fame  more  justly 
than  ever  conquering  hero  did,  and  the  State  owes  them  monuments  for  en¬ 
riching  her  in  every  element  of  greatness.  Yet  iheir  poor  children  cannot 
have  the  schooling  they  need  ;  and  for  the  little  they  do  get,  their  parents 
have  to  pay  four  times  more  tax  than  the  rich  men  of  rich  counties  !  The  latter 
feel  this  the  more  sensibljr,  because  they  can  leave  little  property  inheritance, 
and  have,  for  this  reason,  a  deeper  solicitude  for  the  education  of  their  off  spring. 
The  State  has  promised  these  intellectual  food,  and  gives  them  “  stones  for 
bread.”  And  it  is  the  fruit  growing  out  of  the  present  system  of  taxation  for 
school  purposes  ;  for,  the  poorer  the  county  and  township ,  the  higher  the  tax , 
and  the  poorer  the  schooling  ;  and  results  in  placing  schools  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  poorest.  Yet  the  law-makers  call  this  providing  schools  for  the  poor  ! 
Shall  this  state  of  things  be  continued  1  1  pray  not. 

It  will  doubtless  be  argued  by  the  counties  favored  by  this  system,  that  this 
state  of  affairs  is  no  concern  of  theirs,  and  that  if  they  attend  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  own  children,  it  is  all  that  should  be  required  of  them.  But  this 
does  not  comport  with  the  constitution,  which  requires  the  State,  not  town¬ 
ships,  to  make  general  provision  for  the  education  of  these  out  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  State:  nor  does  it  meet  the  objection.  If  a  rich  man  in  Brad¬ 
ford  county  can  be  taxed  upon  correct  principles,  for  the  education  of  his 
poor  neighbors’  children,  a  rich  county  can  be  taxed  upon  the  same  principle,, 
for  the  education  of  the  poor  children  of  a  poor  county.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer,  and  nothing  fairer;  and  it  is  the  only  way  a  general  burden  can  he 
made  to  bear  equally  on  all.  But  as  the  matter  now  stands,  a  man  in  Lan¬ 
caster  county  worth  forty  thousand  dollars,  pays  less  school  tax,  than  one  in 
Bradford  worth  twenty  thousand,  and  less  than  one  in  some  of  our  poorer 
townships  worth  ten  thousand.  This  is  not  fair.  Besides,  the  rich  man  in 
the  former,  has  with  this  small  amount  of  tax,  schools  sufficiently  good  to 
educate  his  children,  whilst  those  in  the  latter,  with  their  heavy  tax,  cannot 
enjoy  this  advantage.  In  Lancaster,  with  one  and  eight-tenths  of  a  mill  tax, 
an  available  school  fund,  nearly  sixty  thousand  dollars ,  including  her  share  of 
the  State  appropriation,  is  raised.  With  this  graded  schools  are  built  up; 
and  of  these,  the  school-men  of  the  “old  guard,”  have  boasted  not  a  little. — 
In  Bradford  with  four  mills  tax,  the  available  school  fund,  including  the  State 
appropriation,  is  a  trifle  over  thirteen  thousand  dollars ,  le$s  than  is  required  to 
procure  four  months  of  the  very  poorest  kind  of  schools.  So  the  property 
holder  here,  who  is  anxious  to  give  his  children  an  English  education,  must 
be  at  the  expense  of  sending  them  abroad ,  and  pay  the  heavy  school  tax  into  the 
bargain.  Is  this  equality  in  burden  and  privileges!  I  aver  it  is  not;  and  it 
is  this  injustice  which  gives  rise  to  the  complaints  against  the  school  system, 
in  this,  and  all  similarly  situated  districts.  The  tax  payers  in  these,  are  not 
willing  that  “fish  should  be  made  of  the  one  and  flesh  of  the  other,”  and  do 
you  blame  them  !  The  wrong  is  so  flagrant,  that  no  one,  the  least  disposed 
to  fairness,  will  oppose  the  application  of  the  rerriedials  necessary  to  a  more 
correct  basis  of  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

Then,  too,  in  addition  to  the  manifest  inequalities,  and  therefore,  manifold 
injuries,  which  grow  directly  out  of  our  present  mode  of  raising  our  school 
fund,  it  gives  rise  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  populous  and  rich  counties, 
to  set  up  separate  school  establishments,  because  it  enables  them  to  get  up 
schools  with  a  very  light  tax,  and  if  gratified,  will  very  soon  destroy  our 
whole  system,  as  a  State  enterprise.  This  is  certain ;  and  it  behooves  you, 
»nd  all  its  friends,  to  make  an  effort  to  break  up  the  whole  scheme  at  once. 
Philadelphia  has  been  allowed  to  organize  a  school  system  of  her  own,  against 
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right  and  reason,  and  in  contravention  of  the  constitution,  and  still  takes  over 
thirty-one  thousand  dollars,  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  State  appropriation 
She  gets  the  largest  share  of  the  fund:  for  what  reason  1  She  is  the  richest H 
Her  overgrown  wealth  must  not  be  taxed  to  s-chool  the  poor  children  of  tha 
State.  But  the  poverty-stricken  and  tax^ridden  settlers  of  Elk,  Sullivan  and 
other  new  counties,  must  bear  this  burden;  and  because  they  are  poor,  they 
cannot  get  as  much  of  the  public  fund  as  will  be  of  any  use  to  them.  Now 
if  Philadelphia  would  give  up  this  share  of  the  State  appropriation,  ther® 
might  be  some  fairness  shown  in  her  exclusive  school  organization.  But  as 
it  is,  it  is  a  great  wrong.  She  is  piling  up  millions  upon  millions  of  pro¬ 
perty,  and  is  making  most  of  it  out  of  the  labor  of  the  poor  of  the  interior  coun¬ 
ties,  yet  she  is  exempted  from  an  equal  proportion  of  the  burden  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  children  of  these.  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  you  will  do  a  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  common  schools,  the  poor  children  of  the  State,  and 
the  cause  of  justice,  by  bringing  about  the  adoption  of  a  more  correct  princh 
pie  in  the  management  of  this  part  of  our  school  system  ;  and  I  can  safely 
promise  you,  as  a  reward,  a  brighter  gem  than  any  that  now  adorns  your 
chaplet  of  fame  ;  for  the  poor  children  of  the  State  will  be  the  burnishers. 

But  there  is  another  feature  of  this  school  fund  question,  to  which  I  dcsii® 
to  draw  attention. 

I  learn  from  your  last  year’s  report  on  common  schools,  that  Bradford  county 
received  out  of  the  State  appropriation,  three  thousand  four  hundred  fifty-seven 
dollars  and  sixty  cents,  and  Lancaster  received  out  of  the  same  fund,  nine 
thousand  twenty-four  dollars  and  sixteen  cents,  the  former  having  three  hun* 
dred  and  forty-four  schools,  with  an  average  of  forty-one  scholars  to  each 
school,  and  the  latter  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  schools,  with  an  average 
of  forty-six  scholars  in  each  school.  Thus,  giving  each  scholar  in  Bradford 
twenty-four  and  a  half  cents,  and  each  scholar  in  Lancaster  nearly  sixty-on* 
cents  out  of  this  public  fund!  Why  this  difference  !  Why  is  the  Lancaster 
scholar  so  much  favored  by  the  Stated  It  may  be  objected,  that  this  county 
reports  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  scholars,  and  not  fourteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve,  as  the  average  of  her  number  of  schools 
and  scholars  shows.  Suppose  it  is  so,  and  the  favoritism  still  exists,  not  to 
the  same  extent,  but  still  the  Lancaster  scholar  gets  more  than  his  share.  It 
may  be  said,  too,  that  Lancaster  had  at  the  last  census,  a  population  of  nearly 
ninety-nine  thousand,  and  Bradford  less  than  forty-three,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  former  has  probably  more  than  double  the  number  of  children  to  educate. 
Still,  this  does  not  correct  the  partiality  in  full  ;  but  there  is  a  very  obvious 
reason  why  Lancaster  should  not  have  common  school  scholars  proportionate 
to  her  population.  There  are  ten  men  who  can,  and  do  send  their  children 
to  other  schools,  for  every  one  in  Bradford  who  can  do  this,  and  this  because 
they  have  ten  times  the  wealth  and  ten  times  the  facilities  for  sending  to  such 
other  schools;  so  that  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Bradford  has  a* 
many  common  school  scholars  as  Lancaster. 

I  do  not  refer  to  these  advantages  of  Lancaster  over  our  county  out  of 
envious  or  unkind  feelings.  On  the  contrary,  l  sincerely  wish,  that  instead  of 
her  sixty  thousand  dollars  school  fund  and  six  months  schooling,  she  had 
double  these ;  and  I  am  only  anxious  that  the  poor  children  of  Bradford  shall 
enjoy  equal  facilities  for  schooling.  And  it  is  because  this  is  denied  them, 
that  I  am  forced  to  draw  comparisons  between  more  favored  localities,  in 
order  the  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  cause  of  this  denial  and  partiality.  Th» 
intelligent,  zealous  common  school  men  of  these,  will  not  I  think,  object  to 
such  an  assessment  and  >uch  a  distribution  as  will  give  all  a  good  chance,  and 
an  equal  chance.  Their  sympathies  for  this  blessed  cause  are  not  confined  to 
their  own  districts,  and  I  feel  pretty  sure  they  will  join  in  and  oppose  the 
manifest  oppression  of  the  poor  and  as  manifest  favoritism  of  the  rich,  which 
the  present  system  of  management  in  our  school  finances  produces. 
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This  much,  then,  for  the  school  system  in  general,  and  now  for  its  position 
in  Bradford  county. 

I  am  exceedingly  proud  of  being  able  to  say  with  all  truthfulness,  that  the 
eause  of  education  is  popular  in  this  county.  All  classes  and  conditions  of 
society  are  in  for  good  schools,  and  favor  and  support  these  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  abilities.  The  common  school  system  is  not  popular,  owing  entirely 
to  its  insufficiency,  and  I  think  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that  any  reasona¬ 
ble  amount  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  would  be  cheerfully  borne,  if  the 
schools  were  up  to  the  wants  of  the  people  ;  but  the  taxes  without  the  schools 
are  not  liked. 

We  have  about  three  hundred  and  forty  school  houses  in  this  county.  To 
be  sure,  three  hundred  of  these  are  but  wretched  apologies  for  the  name,  and 
the  internal  arrangement  and  furniture  are  of  corresponding  character,  yet  to 
me  it  is  an  unmistakable  indication  of  right-mindedness.  1  had  rather  see  a 
log  school  house  than  none  at  all;  and  where  all  the  dwellings  around  are  of 
logs  and  give  other  evidence  of  the  newness  and  poverty  of  the  settlement, 
does  it  become  us  to  deride  the  rude  school  house  %  It  was  put  there  by 
poor  people  and  is  full  up  to  their  means,  and  they  deserve  the  commendation 
of  every  friend  of  schools,  for  such  a  striking  exhibition  of  correct  feeling  on 
the  subject.  But  how  common  it  is  to  ridicule  this  patriotic,  devoted  offering 
of  the  poor,  and  what  an  absence  of  just  conception  it  evinces  1  If  one  of 
these  “  unsightly  buildings,”  which,  to  an  instructed  mind,  appears  so  far  be¬ 
low,  both  in  design  and  object,  its  true  purposes,  is  located  in  the  midst  of 
costly  dwellings  and  other  marks  of  age  and  wealth,  then  it  is  a  shame,  and 
derision  should  mark  the  spot.  This  is  behind  the  age;  the  other  is  up  to  it 
in  the  fullest  sense. 

You  must  not  think  that  because  we  have  an  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  poor  school  houses,  that  therefore,  we  would  not  like  better  ones.  This 
preponderance  is  the  result  of  necessity,  and  not  of  taste.  The  comfortable 
and  healthful  arrangementof  a  well  constructed  school  house,  with  its  beauteous 
decorations  of  shade  tree  and  play  ground,  are  as  pleasing  sights  and  as  much 
desired  in  our  county  as  any  where  else ;  and  give  us  the  funds  and  we  will 
show  you  how  soon  we  can  have  these  comforts. 

Of  our  five  hundred  teachers,  my  impression  is — not  having  had  time  to  pro¬ 
cure  positive  data — less  than  half  are  so  by  profession,  and  one-fourth  will  fall 
below  the  legal  standard  in  qualifications.  In  the  profession,  however,  there 
are  some  noble  hearted  men  and  women,  who  are  alive  to  its  importance,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  these  and  teachers’  associations,  the  deficiency  could 
soon  be  made  up,  if  our  funds  were  sufficient  to  warrant  the  payment  of  fail 
wages ;  but  without  this  the  difficulty  will  be  hard  to  overcome. 

From  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject,  1 
am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  common 
schools  is  well  received.  The  appointment  of  this  officer  has  created  the 
hope  that  our  school  system  will  now  become  useful ;  but  here  where  the  funds 
are  so  far  below  the  wants  of  the  schools,  a  sufficient  salary  is  objected  to,  on 
the  ground  that  it  diminishes  that  much  of  the  poor  childrens’  schooling. 

The  expected  visitations  of  the  Superintendent  has  had  a  salutary  effect 
upon  teachers  and  scholars,  and  a  palpable  improvement  in  both  is  already 
risible.  It  would  do  your  heart  good  to  know  how  large  the  number  is  that 
are  deeply  anxious  to  appear  well.  In  an  adjoining  neighborhood,  a  celebra¬ 
tion  was  got  up  at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter,  by  a  large  and  well  conducted 
school,  in  honor  of,  and  with  the  expectation  that  this  officer  would  be  present  | 
and  1  can  assure  you  I  have  witnessed  less  creditable  displays  in  more  pom¬ 
pous  places.  This  is  only  a  foreshadowing,  and  give  us  the  necessary  funds, 
or  the  school  fund  Lancaster  county  enjoys,  and  she  will  have  to  look  well  to 
the  laurels  she  has  gained  in  the  common  school  cause,  under  the  leadership  of 
that  zealous  and  great  souled  captain,  T.  H.  Burro wes.  He  will  then  have  to 
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send  up  louder  shouts  of  encouragement  to  his  army  of  teachers  and  legion 
of  scholars,  or  Bradford  will  take  the  lead.  The  fertile  plains  of  Lan- 
canster  will  then  require  new  dressing  and  higher  stimulents,  or  the  verdant 
hills  of  Bradford  will  send  up  a  more  grateful  fragrance  and  bloom  mom 
sweetly.  And  you,  respected  sir,  must  not  think  that  these  are  only  boastful 
words.  Remember  our  tall  pines  make  good  school  houses,  and  our  “smart 
Yankees”  apt  scholars. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  schools,  teachers,  scholars  and 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  common  schools  of  Bradford,  is  made  up 
from  the  reports  of  the  school  directors  of  the  several  townships  of  said  county-. 
It  is  not  as  correct  and  uniform  in  some  of  the  items  as  is  desirable,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  directors  did  not  understand  alike  the  directions  of  the  Su- 
perintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  in  many,  teachers  failed  to  send  in 
reports,  so  that  some  of  the  items  had  to  be  guessed  at.  Still  in  no  particular 
is  it  far  out  of  the  way  in  material  facts.  In  the  number  of  teachers  and 
average  number  of  scholars  attending  school,  there  are  some  discrepancies. 
In  some  townships,  all  the  teachers  employed  during  the  year,  have  been 
given,  having  misunderstood  or  overlooked  the  sixth  rule  of  instructions,  and 
then  in  giving  the  average  number  of  scholars  attending  school,  some  have 
given  the  whole  number  attending  all  the  schools,  whilst  others  gave  the 
average  number  attending  each  school.  Thus,  in  the  former  case,  if  there  were 
ten  schools  in  a  township,  and  thirty  scholars  in  each,  three  hundred  is  given 
as  the  number  attending ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  thirty  is  given  as  the  average 
number  attending.  We  cannot,  therefore,  aggregate  the  number  of  scholars 
attending  school.  In  the  column  “number  of  months  taught,”  some  have,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  put  down  the  time  of  the  private  or  subscription  schools 
along  with  the  common.  Then  there  is  apparent,  a  great  difference  in  the 
“cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per  month,”  in  the  several  townships.  My 
impression  is,  this  is  attributable  to  errors  in  calculation  in  some,  for  it  does 
seem  improbable  that  such  differences  in  cost  of  teaching  can  exist  in  contigu¬ 
ous  districts.  It  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  there  is  not,  in  the  future,  unifor¬ 
mity  and  correctness  in  all  these  details,  so  that  the  table  of  school  statistic* 
from  this  county,  hereafter,  shall  be  perfectly  reliable. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

E.  GUYER, 
County  Superintendents 

Highland,  Bradford  co.,  Pa., 

August  28,  1854*. 
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BLAIR  COUNTY. 


fb  the  Superintendent  oj  Common  Schools  : 


Honorable  and  Dear  Sir  : — Within  is  my  report  of  the  common  school# 
of  Blair  county,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1854.  The  delay  has  been 
unavoidable  as  far  as  1  am  concerned.  The  blanks  were  forwarded  in  due 
time,  affording  the  school  boards  every  facility  for  promptness.  But  I  need 
not  tell  the  General  Superintendent  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  reports  from  direc¬ 
tors.  Greenfield  district  reported  to  you  early  in  the  present  school  year. 

The  schools  appear  to  be  in  a  very  low*  condition,  owing,  chiefly,  to  the 
want  of  competent  teachers.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  recent  efforts  will  have 
a  tendency  to  elevate  the  schools  of  Blair  county,  and  allay  the  feeling  of  dis¬ 
content  in  regard  to  the  common  school  system,  apparent  among  the  people, 
more  especially  in  the  rural  districts. 

There  is  but  one  uTay  to  obtain  the  services  of  good  teachers,  and  that  is  to 
increase  their  wages  so  that  they  v  ill  receive  a  salary  equal  to  men  of  similar 
talents  engaged  in  other  occupations.  Many  of  the  conductors,  clerks,  &c.,on 
our  railroads  were  once  engaged  in  teaching  ;  but  they  were  tempted  from  the 
#chool  room  by  the  offer  of  higher  salaries,  with  the  additional  assurance  that 
they  would  be  permanent.  Hence  we  are  left  with  one  of  two  alternatives  j 
to  supply  our  schools  wTith  inexperienced  young  men,  (mere  adventurers,)  or 
let  the  school  rooms  remain  empty. 

As  the  last  year’s  doings  belong  to  another  era,  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
enlarge,  but  hope  to  make  a  more  satisfactory  report  at  the  end  of  the  present 
•chool  year. 

Respectfully,  &c. 


H.  A.  CALDWELL, 
County  Superintendent . 


County  Superintendent’s  Office,  > 
Hojulidaysburg,  Pa.,  JVb®.  21,  1854.  ) 
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BUCKS  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

Dear  Sir  : — Tn  conformity  with  the  forty-second  section  of  the  school  law 
of  1854, 1  hereby  transmit  you  the  following  report  of  the  common  schools  of 
Bucks  county : 

Although  it  may  be  foreign  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  setting  forth  the  duty 
of  the  County  Superintendent,  yet  I  will  state  to  you  the  course  pursued  by 
myself  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  as  it  was  the  preliminary  step  that  had 
to  be  taken,  prior  to  a  visitation  of  the  schools  under  the  new  regime. 

1  advertised  in  the  “  public  papers”  of  the  county,  both  English  and  German, 
that  I  would  meet  the  directors  and  applicants  in  their  respective  districts,  at 

Periods  designated,  and  at  such  places  as  the  former  might  choose  to  select. 

took  with  me  all  the  needful  text  books  of  our  common  schools,  writing  ma¬ 
terials,  slates,  pencils  and  black-board. 

It  usually  happened  that  several  of  the  neighbors,  attracted  by  novelty,  or 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  assembled  to  witness  the  examinations. 
The  first  exercise  was  writing — sentences  being  dictated  which  sometimes 
tested  the  teacher’s  skill  in  geography,  in  combination  with  others  that  brought 
to  light  h  is  knowledge  of  orthography.  After  this,  reading ;  then  arithmetic — 
questions  being  propounded  that  required  solutions  showing  the  capability  of 
the  applicant  to  solve  and  illustrate  examples  under  most  of  the  rules  and 
forms  met  with  in  our  best  works  upon  the  subject.  Mathematics,  Natural 
Philosophy,  & c.,  when  required,  succeeded  arithmetic,  English  grammar, 
geography,  history,  &c.,  followed. 

The  applicants  were  generally  examined  publicly  and  in  classes  ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  some,  who,  from  extreme  nervousness,  exquisite  sensibility, 
or  a  lack  of  requirements,  were  unable  to  perform  their  parts  to  their  own  sat¬ 
isfaction,  were,  as  were  also  the  spectators,  apparently  much  gratified. 
Among  those  of  small  experience,  at  the  close  of  the  examination,  some  re¬ 
marks  about  their  duties  and  the  proper  method  of  conducting  a  school,  were 
made — it  is  hoped  and  believed  to  the  advantage  of  those  for  whom  they  were 
intended. 

Examinations  generally  occupied  about  three  hours.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say  several  failed  to  receive  certificates;  and  certificates  have  been  granted 
to  some,  because  others  of  superior  attainments  were  not  to  be  had  ;  and  half 
a  loat  is  better  than  no  bread. 

Teachers  sufficient  for  all  the  schools,  however,  did  not  present  themselves 
on  my  first  tour,  and  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  re-visiting  most  of  the  districts 
the  second  time,  and  some  even  the  third,  beside  examining  quite  a  large  num¬ 
ber  at  my  residence.  A  few  schools  are  yet  vacant.* 

A  source  of  complaint,  and  one,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  can  exist  among 
those  commissioned  to  mould  the  youthful  mind,  is,  that  lack  of  integrity 
which  permits  them  to  violate  a  contract.  Several  young  men,  I  blush  to  re¬ 
cord  the  fact,  after  engaging  with  the  directors  to  teach  their  schools,  learning 
where  they  could  receive  more  wages,  without  hesitation,  embraced  the  offer  $ 
thus  tarnishing  their  reputations,  and  nonplusing  the  whole  neighborhood. 
The  more  truth  and  uprightness  are  venerated,  the  fewer  blots  of  this  kind 
will  stain  the  teacher’s  escutcheon.  Before  dismissing  this  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  permit  me  to  remark,  that  I  have  been  met  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  by  the 
directors,  in  all  my  examinations,  and  that  the  first  harsh  or  unkind  word 
from  either  to  the  other  is  yet  to  be  spoken. 

The  schools  in  the  boroughs  where  the  population  is  dense  are  generally 
graded,  and  as  some  of  them  possess  peculiar  excellencies,  I  shall  give  you  a 


*1  know  of  only  two. 
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brief  account  of  them,  as  reflecting  credit  upon  all  parties  concerned  in  their 
establishment,  support  and  government.  First,  I  shall  speak  of  the  schools  in 
Bristol  borough.  These  have  been  graded  longer  than  any  others  in  the 
county  ;  and  owing  to  this  fact,  in  connection,  also,  with  tne  one,  that  the 
directors  are  zealous  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  their 
superiority  is  mainly  attributable. 

There  are  two  public  school  houses  here,  one  of  which  has  been  recently 
constructed,  and  of  which  a  partial  description  might  be  proper  in  this  place. 
It  is  built  of  stone,  and  is  thirty-five  by  fifty-three  feet.  The  sides  are  rough 
dashed,  the  ends  are  of  dressed  stone,  with  joints  pointed  in  white  ;  returns  at 
the  sides  of  ten  and  twenty  inches  alternately.  The  foundations  are  laid  four 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  street  footway  ;  the  walls  rise  five  feet  to  the  first 
floor;  nineteen  to  the  second  and  thirty-one  to  the  upper  ceiling,  measured 
from  the  foundation.  The  walls  of  the  basement  are  twenty-four  inches  thick  j 
of  the  second  story  eighteen  ;  of  the  third  and  gables  fifteen.  The  cross  walls 
contain  the  chimneys  and  two  hot  air  flues,  which  are  supplied  with  registers 
opening  into  each  room,  and  also,  with  ventilating  flues.  Each  chimney  has 
an  area  of  forty-eight  inches  surface  ;  the  hot  air  flues  two  square  feet  each  ; 
and  each  ventilator  has  one  hundred  and  forty-four  inches.  The  ventilators 
which  have  openings  near  the  floor,  and  registers  near  the  ceiling,  unite  in  the 
attic,  rise  above  the  roof,  and  are  surmounted  by  ejectors.  The  doors  and 
windows  all  have  heads  and  sills  of  dressed  stone.  The  doors  are  reached  by 
a  flight  of  stone  steps  and  platform  three  by  eight  feet.  Each  step  is  one  solid 
piece  firmly  laid  ;  the  whole  being  guarded  by  suitable  iron  railing. 

There  are  commodious  class  rooms  above  and  below  stairs,  suitably  furnished 
with  black-boards  and  other  necessary  fixtures.  Chilson’s  celebrated  heaters 
are  erected  in  the  cellar,  which  heat  the  air  that  is  carried  by  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  flues  to  every  part  of  the  house  where  it  is  needed.  It  is  the  most 
costly,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  school  house  in  the  county.  If  any  choose 
it  as  a  model  they  have  the  outlines.  Much  more  might  be  said  of  it,  but 
want  of  time  forbids.  The  other  house  is  of  brick,  thirty-five  by  fifty.  The 
basement  is  thirty-seven  by  thirty-two  feet,  with  a  ceiling  too  low  entirely^ 
being  only  eight  and  one-third  feet  in  height,  and  is  occupied  by  one  of  the 
primary  schools,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Otto,  principal,  and  Mis® 
Hilliard,  assistant.  The  other  primary  department,  in  the  new  building,  is 
under  the  care  of  Sallie  H.  Davis,  principal,  and  Matilda  Swift.  The  pupils 
of  these  schools  are  required  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  spelling,  reading,  of 
the  tables,  of  writing,  and  also  of  the  elements  of  geography,  before  they  ass 
admitted  into  the  grammar  school. 

The  boys’  grammar  school  is  immediately  above  Miss  Otto’s  primary  ofiej 
the  girls’  grammar  school  occupying  the  third  story,  Henry  G.  Booz,  assist¬ 
ed  by  Lydia  Stoddart,  teaches  the  first,  and  Elizabeth  Burrows  and  Maggja 
Ritter  the  last. 

In  the  girls’  department  of  the  “Bristol  grammar  school,”  the  order  of  ex¬ 
ercises  is  as  follows :  Monday  morning.  First  class  in  United  States  History? 
second,  geography ;  third,  geography  ;  fourth,  S.  Companion;  fifth,  deriva¬ 
tions  ;  sixth,  definitions ;  seventh,  the  different  arithmetic  classes — first,  second 
and  third.  Afternoon.  First  classes  in  grammar — first,  second  and  third] 
second  in  physiology  ;  third,  reading;  fourth,  compositions. 

To  state  the  daily  exercises  would  be  somewhat  monotonous ;  suffice  it  to 
«ay,  that  on  Thursday  afternoons,  composit  ions,  sewing  and  singing,  or  readings 
occupy  the  time;  while  on  Friday  the  whole  school  reads  in  the  Bible  ;  and 
on  Saturday  there  is  a  general  review  of  the  studies  pursued  during  the  week* 
If  there  is  any  leisure  time  it  is  employed  in  spelling,  in  exerc  ses  on  the  map'^ 
in  answering  questions  from  “  Peterson’s  Familiar  Science,”  or  in  other  wayfi^ 
attractive  and  profitable  to  the  children. 

The  branches  taught  in  the  boys’  “grammar  school,”  are  reading,  writing 
and  the  composition  of  sentences  containing  the  first  seven  or  ten  words  01 
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their  spelling  lesson — a  sentence  for  every  word.  These  must  be  written  at 
home.  Philosophy,  grammar,  etymology,  spelling,  dictation  and  chemistry 
are  also  taught. 

Mr.  Booz  has  written  remarks  opposite  the  name  of  each  pupil  in  his  diary, 
Open  to  the  inspection  of  all  who  wish  to  see  them,  such  as:  “Has  done  well 
this  week  ;”  “  no  fault  to  find  ;”  “  has  been  attentive  ;”  “  should  attend  better 
“needs  more  application.”  Thus  giving  a  “  bird’s  eye  ’  view  of  the  conduct 
of  his  children,  who,  from  a  knowledge  or  the  fact  that  their  behavior  is  noted 
and  inspected,  are  stimulated  to  behave  well. 

His. room  is  handsomely  decorated  with  useful,  and  at  the  same  time,  orna¬ 
mental  fixtures,  calculated  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  ha* 
a  magic  lantern  with  one  set  of  astronomical  slides,  and  one  set  representing 
the  inhabitants  of  various  countries,  with  their  costumes.  Mattison’s  astro- 
nomical  maps,  (sixteen,)  and  two  of  M’Curdy’s  geometrical  charts,  containing 
the  figures  found  in  Playfair’s  and  Simpson’s  Euclid,  seven  of  Pelton’s  outline 
maps;  one  map  of  Bucks  county,  and  a  map  of  the  United  States,  grace  the 
walls.  An  eight-day  clock,  door-mat,  bell  and  black-boards,  are  in  each  room. 
Prepared  chalk  pencils  are  used.  Each  grammar  school  is  furnished  with  a 
eopy  of  Webster’s  octavo  dictionary. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  which  are  the  property  of  the  school,  the 
teaeher  owns  and  uses  the  following  articles:  one  set  (8)  of  Pelton’s  outline 
maps,  including  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware;  one  set  (10)  of 
Cutter’s  Anatomical  plates,  adapted  to  his  Physiology;  one  terrestrial  globe 
ten  inches  in  diameter ;  one  set  of  Mayo’s  mechanical  plates,  (6)  containing 
nearly  one  hundred  figures  applicable  to  any  book  on  natural  philosophy, 
which  are  found  of  great  service  in  facilitating  demonstrations,  and  exciting 
the  attention  and  interest  of  the  scholars.  He  has  sixteen  large  charts  con¬ 
taining  chalk  drawings,  which  are  imitated  once  a  week  by  the  boys;  a  large 
chart  of  the  multiplication  table  three  feet  square,  two  horse-shoe  magnets, 
one  syphon,  a  set  of  mathematical  blocks  for  illustrating  mensuration  of  su- 
perfices  and  solids,  one  large  bed,  and  a  patent  spring  bell  for  calling  the 
children  to  order,  as  well  as  to  their  class  rooms.  Many  matters  of  less  note, 
in  his  possession,  used  for  the  behoof  of  the  school,  are  passed  by  unmen¬ 
tioned. 

The  people  of  Bristol  may  well  be  proud  of  their  “common  schools,”  for 
here  “ihe  jewels”  that  are  to  glitter  in  society,  are  polished  and  fitted  for  the 
situations  they  are  shortly  to  occupy  in  the  scale  of  existence. 

In  Doylestown  borough  there  are  two  common  schools,  one  primary  and 
one  advanced.  This  institution  is  under  the  control  of  a  wTell  qualified  and 
experienced  teacher,  Eugene  Smith,  who  has  two  female  assistants ;  for 
further  particulars  concerning  which,  examine  the  printed  account  enclosed. 

There  is  a  graded  school  in  New  Hope  borough,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Bush,  principal.  He  also  has  twro  female  assistants.  The  rooms  here  are 
very  spacious.  The  building  is  on  an  elevated  site,  overlooking  the  village 
and  surrounding  country.  The  teacher  is  energetic,  and  the  employers  are 
well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  wThich  the  school  is  conducted,  as  well  as 
with  the  improvement  of  the  children. 

Morrisville  borough  has  one  of  the  most  miserable  apologies  for  a  school 
house  that  remains  above  ground  in  the  county.  I  think  the  inhabitants  fee] 
uncomfortable  every  time  they  look  at  the  thing,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  this 
feeling  will  grow  in  intensity,  until  they  agree  to  raze  it  to  its  foundations, 
and  erect  a  more  seemly  edifice  in  its  stead.  Mr.  Brace,  a  classical  scholar, 
has  charge  of  this  institution,  and  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  conducts  it  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  employers. 

In  Newtown  borough  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  repudiated.  There 
ace  two  good  schools  here ;  one  composed  of  boys,  the  other  of  girls,  exclo. 
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sively.  Both  schools  are  taught  by  females,  competent  and  well  skilled  in  the 
art  of  imparting  instruction. 

I  have  thus  given  a  brief  account,  with  the  exception  of  Bristol,  which  is 
somewhat  extended,  of  the  “borough  schools'’  of  the  county.  As  a  general 
thing,  they  are  better  than  the  other  common  schools.  Better  wages  are  paid, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  services  of  more  competent  instructors  are  secured. 

There  are,  however,  many  excellent  schools  aloof  from  those  mentioned, 
which  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  industry,  skill  and  acquirements  of 
their  teachers.  A  published  account  of  some  of  them  accompanies  this. 

I  was  out  last  week,  on  foot,  traveling  from  school  to  school.  With  two 
exceptions,  it  was  my  fortune  to  visit  those  in  which  grammar  and  geopraphy 
were  not  taught.  In  one  of  them,  which  was  located  near  the  Delaware,  after 
I  had  exercised  the  children  in  arithmetic,  I  asked  them  the  name  of  the  river 
which  they  had  all  frequently  seen,  and  in  which  many  of  them  had  repeat¬ 
edly  bathed.  Not  one  was  able  to  answer  the  question,  much  less  to  tell 
where  it  rose,  what  was  its  course,  and  where  it  emptied.  They  did  not 
know  the  name  of  the  county  town,  nor  any  other  question  I  asked  them, 
except  one  young  man  knew  Harrisburg  was  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
endeavored  to  impress  them  and  the  teacher  with  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  geography,  and  obtained  a  promise  from  the  latter,  that  he  would  make  an 
effort  to  introduce  it  into  his  school — the  same  promise  several  other  teachers 
made.  Thus,  I  trust,  the  ball  is  put  in  motion  to  remedy  this  deplorable 
ignorance. 

In  another  school  I  visited  to  work  some  exerscises  in  arithmetic,  which  I 
gave  the  scholars,  required  a  knowledge  of  the  multiplication  table.  This 
knowledge  it  was  evident  to  see,  was  not  possessed  by  the  pupils  as  thoroughly 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Large  girls  had  to  turn  to  the  table  to  refresh  their  mem¬ 
ories.  I  inquired  of  the  teacher  how  often  he  heard  the  children  say  then? 
tables.  He  said  he  had  not  heard  them  since  he  commenced  teaching,  al¬ 
though  one  month  of  his  time  had  expired  ;  neither  had  he  any  class  in  defini¬ 
tions,  notwithstanding  young  women  were  in  attendance  who  had  frequently 
studied  them  before.  1  suggested  to  him  the  advantage  resulting  from  fre¬ 
quently  saying  the  tables  and  committing  the  definitions  to  memory.  In 
these  particulars  he  promised  to  amend,  and  unless  unpardonable  apathy  con¬ 
tinues  to  sway  him,  better  things  may  be  looked  for.  He  had  a  school  of 
about  forty  scholars,  not  one  of  whom  studied  either  geography  or  grammar. 
In  these  schools  there  was  no  black-board,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  understand¬ 
ings  of  the  pupils  could  either  be  enlightened  or  enlivened. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  exercises  of  a  school  visited  the  same  week 
as  the  foregoing,  and  is  extracted  from  notes  taken  at  the  time:  First,  on© 
scholar  reads  in  “  Swain’s  District  School  Reader;”  second,  twelve  read  in 
“  Frost’s  History  of  the  United  States  third,  one  scholar  reads  in  “Emerson’s 
First  Cla  ss  Reader;”  fourth,  one  scholar  reads  in  “  Comley’s  Reader ;”  fifth* 
one  scholar  reads  in  “Emerson’s  Third  Class  Reader;”  sixth,  two  scholars 
Tead  in  “  Emerson’s  Pictorial  Reader,”  out  of  one  book ;  seventh,  spell  in 
“Comley’s  Spelling  Book;”  eighth,  two  children  say  a  lesson  in  “Union 
Primer;”  ninth,  two  in  A  B  C’s ;  tenth,  commence  again  with  “  Emerson’s 
Third  Class  Reader,”  and  go  over  the  same  routine  as  before  mentioned; 
eleventh,  two  classes  spell  out  of  books,  one  in  definitions,  the  other  in  com¬ 
mon  spelling.  Writing  is  attended  to  twice  a  day.  Noon.  In  the  afternoon 
the  same  exercises  are  gone  over,  with  the  exception  that  some  of  the  small 
children  say  their  tables.  The  e  was  no  geography  nor  grammar  taught  in 
this  school.  I  talked  a  lesson  of  geography  familiarly  to  the  children  ;  they 
seemed  much  interested  and  I  have  but  little  doubt  it  will  shortly  be  one  of 
the  studies  of  the  school. 

In  another  school  which  was  visited  the  same  day,  my  notes  show  that 
there  were  eighteen  classes  where  there  ought  not  to  have  been  more  than 
four.  Neither  geography  nor  grammar  was  taught  here,  and  the  prospect  b 
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»ot  very  flattering  that  either  will  be  soon.  Where  the  parents  cannot  see 
the  advantage  of  having  the  schools  properly  classified  in  spelling  and  read¬ 
ing,  they  will  fail  to  perceive  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of 
grammar  and  geography. 

The  section  of  the  law  requiring  the  directors  and  teachers  to  agree  upon 
certain  books  to  be  used  in  their  respective  districts,  has  been  viewed  through 
such  magnifying  optics  that  the  difficulties  appeared  enormously  great,  and 
caused  a  general  backing  out  from  the  undertaking. 

Had  this  section  (the  25th)  been  rigidly  enforced,  unspeakable  advantage 
would  result  to  the  schools  in  general,  and  the  labor  and  perplexity  of  the 
teachers  would  be  greatly  lessened.  Perhaps  a  little  time  may  bring  about 
this  desideratum. 

The  great  difficulty  that  presents  itself  to  mar  the  progress  of  our  com¬ 
mon  schools,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  the  focus  of  light  and  life  to  the 
cause  of  education,  is  the  dearth  of  qualified  instructors  to  take  charge  of 
them.  Without  some  institutions  of  a  Normal  character,  much  time  must 
eiapse  before  the  standard  of  instruction  in  common  schools  will  be  sufficiently 
high  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  intelligent  and  progressive  community. 

As  apropos  to  the  subject,  permit  me  to  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  and  sayings  of  some  able  men,  who  have  given  this  subject  due  conside¬ 
ration. 

Mr.  Pierce,  the  first  principal  of  the  West  Newton  State  Normal  School, 
writes:  “You  asked  me  what  I  aimed  to  accomplish  and  would  aim  to  ac¬ 
complish  now,  with  my  past  experience  before  me,  in  a  Normal  school.  I 
answer  briefly,  that  it  was  my  aim  and  it  would  be  my  aim  again,  to  make 
better  teachers,  and  especially  better  teachers  for  our  common  schools,  so  that 
those  primary  seminaries  on  which  so  many  depend  for  their  education,  might 
answer  in  a  higher  degree  the  end  of  their  institution.  Yes,  to  make  better 
teachers;  teachers  who  would  understand  and  do  their  business  better  ;  teach¬ 
ers  who  would  know  more  of  the  nature  of  children,  of  youthful  develop¬ 
ments,  more  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  and  more  of  the  true  methods  of 
teaching;  who  would  teach  more  philosophically,  more  in  harmony  with  the 
natural  developments  of  the  young  mind,  with  a  true  regard  to  the  order  and 
connection  in  which  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  should  be  presented 
to  it,  and  of  course  more  successfully.” 

The  following  remarks  originally  appeared  in  the  Connecticut  Observer, 
published  over  the  signature  of  “A  Father.”  “  No  important  result  can  be 
attained  with  regard  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  object  which  affects  the 
temporal  or  eternal  well-being  of  our  species,  without  enlisting  an  entire  de¬ 
voted  ness  to  it,  of  intelligence,  zeal,  fidelity,  industry,  integrity  and  practical 
exertion.  What  is  it  that  has  furnished  us  with  able  divines,  lawyers  and 
physicians'?  The  undivided  consecration  of  the  talents  and  efforts  of  intelli¬ 
gent  and  upright  individuals  to  these  professions.^  How  have  these  talents 
been  matured  and  these  efforts  been  trained  to  their  beneficial  results'?  By  a 
diligent  course  of  preparation  and  a  long  discipline  in  the  school  of  experi¬ 
ence.”  “  Why  not  have  institutions  for  the  training  up  of  instructors  for 
their  sphere  of  labor,  as  well  as  institutions  to  prepare  young  men  for  the 
duties  of  the  divine,  the  lawyer  or  the  physician  ?” 

The  Kev.  Barnas  Sears,  D.  D.,  in  his  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in 
Massachusetts,  says  :  “  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  professional  education 

for  teachers  is  becoming  so  strong  in  the  community,  and  the  public  mind  is 
becoming  so  enlightened  in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  teachers  required, 
•nd  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  choice  of  them  and  in  remunerating  their 
services,  that  teachers  are  compelled  either  to  go  through  a  more  thorough 
eourse  of  preparation,  or  abandon  the  occupation.” 

Horace  Mann  has  said,  “  the  most  momentous,  practical  questions  now  be¬ 
fore  our  State  and  country  are  these :  In  order  to  preserve  our  republican  in¬ 
stitutions,  must  not  our  common  schools  be  elevated  in  character  and  increased 
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in  efficiency  1  And  in  order  to  bring  our  schools  up  to  the  point  of  excellence 
demanded  by  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  must  there  not  be  a  special  cours© 
of  study  and  training  to  qualify  teachers  for  their  office  1  No  other  worldly 
interest  presents  any  question  comparable  to  these  in  importance.” 

Now,  what  I’m  aiming  at,  is  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  establishment  of 
Normal  schools — or  schools,  call  them  by  what  name  you  will — where  teacher® 
may  be  prepared  for  their  “  high  and  holy”  calling. 

1  hope  that  some  one  capable  of  managing  the  reins  will  be  induced  to  tab* 
hold  of  the  subject,  and  never  “hold  up”  till  he  has  driven  the  project  through 
to  a  successful  termination.  A  school  in  every  county,  with  a  small  appropria¬ 
tion  from  the  State,  might  be  maintained,  which  in  a  few  years  would  “  turn 
out”  the  very  articles  which  we  so  much  need. 

In  the  course  of  my  examinations,  it  has  been  my  good  forture  to  examine 
several  female  teachers,  who  have  attended  the  Normal  school  in  Philadelphia. 
They  have  invariably  acquitted  themselves  with  credit,  and  the  schools  they 
teach  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  instruction  they 
have  received  and  the  knowledge  they  possess. 

1  have  published  in  the  papers  of  the  county,  from  time  to  time,  some  ac¬ 
counts  of  my  •  examinations  and  visits  to  schools.  This  was  done  that  the 
community  might  know  the  character,  both  of  the  teachers  and  schools.  A 
few  of  them  are  herewith  forwarded.  If  any  thing  contained  in  them  or  this 
report,  is  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  “School  Journal,”  the  editor  is  at 
liberty  to  use  it. 

Remark. — One  decision  of  the  Superintendent,  and  but  one,  so  far  as  i 
know,  has  not  been  approved  of  by  teachers,  parents  and  directors  ;  that  is 
the  one  hundred  and  eighteenth. 

I  regret  that  the  preparation  of  this  report,  which  was  only  begun  two  days 
since,  has  been  postponed  to  so  late  a  period.  Two  reasons,  which  1  must 
give,  existed  for  it.  My  reports  had  not  all  come  in,  and  it  was  my  intention 
to  embody  and  condense  them,  which  of  course  I  was  not  able  to  do.  I  for¬ 
warded  all  but  one  to  you  yesterday.  The  Rockhill  directors  stated  they  had 
sent  one  to  Harrisburg,  which  perhaps  was  more,  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
than  the  written  one  in  the  package.  The  other  reason  for  delay  was,  I 
wished  to  visit  more  schools  before  giving  an  account  of  them.  I  generallv 
spend  one-half  a  day  in  each  school,  and  consequently  progress  is  slow.  I 
have  given  about  twenty-five  professional  certificates,  and  upwards  of  two 
hundred  temporary  ones. 

With  feelings  of  regard  and  friendship  engendered  by  your  kind  and  cour¬ 
teous  demeanor  towards  me,  both  when  at  Harrisburg  and  when  corresponding 
on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  my  vocation,  > 

I  subscribe  myself, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

JOSEPH  FELL, 
County  Superintendent,. 


BUTLER  COUNTY. 

•  „ 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  : 

Respected  Sir  : — I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  consideration  the  following 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  Butler  county,  which,  although  not 
strictly  correct,  is,  perhaps,  as  nearly  correct  for  the  county,  as  the  reports 
which  I  have  received  from  the  different  districts  are  for  the  respective  dis* 
tricts. 
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I  have  been  through  nearly  every  district  in  the  county,  and  have  put  myself 
to  great  inconvenience  in  order  to  obtain  reports,  still  there  are  three  old  dis¬ 
tricts  which  have  not  reported,  neither  have  they  the  necessary  data  from 
which  to  make  a  definite  report.  I  have,  therefore,  carefully  balanced  the 
reports  which  are  on  hand,  and  placed  the  remaining  districts  at  the  average 
which,  perhaps,  will  be  as  nearly  correct  as  one  which  those  districts  mivht 
make  out.  Ihe  following  is  the  result  of  my  calculations:  ° 

Whole  numte:  of  schools . 

Average  number  of  months  taught . 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers . ' 

Do . female,  .do . . 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers . 

Do . female. ..do . 

Avera&e  of  male  scholars  per  day  to  each  school . 

Do.  ..  .female . do . do . 

Whole  average  of  scholars  per  day . . .  *  ’ 

Whole  number  of  males  attending  school.  . . 4  524 

Do... . females . do . *  4*259 


190 

4| 

168 

55 

$18  63 
10  18 
25 

21 


our 
a 


_  _ _  g  773 

Amount  of  tax  levied  for  school  purposes.  . .  $10 ? 668 

Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  schools  have  been  conducted  throughout 
ir  county,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  directors  are  not  able  to  eive 
«  definite  report  ot  the  state  of  affairs  in  their  respective  districts.  Very 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  schools  in  some  of  the  districts.  Committees 
ol  the  sub-districts  employed  a  teacher  to  suit  themselves,  (not  the  district  t 
fixed  h.s  wages,  certified  to  the  directors  that  he  or  she  had  taught  so  Ion '  a 
a  certain  amount  per  month,  and  requested  to  have  them  paid.  Direnors 
supposed  all  was  right,  gave  him  his  order  forthwith  upon  the  treasure/and 
are  very  glad  that  the  suh-committees  have  saved  them  so  much  labor  This 
is  not  an  isolated  case,  but  a  general  method  of  doing  business.  In  this  wav 
incompetent  teachers  have  been  imposing  themselves  upon  the  public  ever 
since  the  commencement  of  the  common  school  system,  and  by  their  neaWt. 

mg  to  report  as  required  by  the  old  law,  left  the  directors  so  situated  as^to  be 
unable  to  report  delinitely.  u  as  10  00 

I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  having  blank  articles  of  ao-reement  be- 
tween  directors  and  teachers,  furnishel  by  the  Department  ancUent to each 
board  ot  directors,  say  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  annum.  My  reasons  fo-  thD 
are  these:  In  some  ot  the  countiy  districts  the  directors  are  but  little  accus¬ 
tomed  to  writing,  and  tl  e  mere  act  of  writing  eight  or  ten  copies  of  such  arti- 
cles  will  require  at  least  three  or  four  hours;  whereas,  a  printed  article mbht 
be  filled  in  as  many  minutes.  Again,  directors  receive  no  compensation  and 
it  might  be  well  to  give  them  all  the  assistance  possible;  and  unless  all  such 
blanks  are  furnished  to  them,  they  will  entirely  neglect  to  article  with  teachers 

l  mentioned,  m  a  previous  letter  to  you,  that  our  county  had  b°eu  sub 
divided  anew  It  is  owing  to  this  fact,  that  there  is  no  report  made  of  the  „Um- 

trie,°  sc.hoo's  want,nS-  ^here  are  at  present  thirty-three  country  dis- 
*  fnf  e'g,ht  bo™“8lls>  making  forty-one  districts.  Some  of  these7  new 

°  u*  tave  located  their  school  houses,  and  have  commenced  to  buiid  •  somo 

are  obhged  to  build  before  they  can  open  school,  others  intend  to  defer’ build- 
mg  for  the  present  and  open  their  schools  in  the  old  school  houses  without 
regard  to  their  location,  and  others  I  fear  will  not  comply  with  the  school  law 

I  might  write  a  volume  concerning  the  schools,  but  as  I  can  *»rd  von  no 
definite  news,  I  will  de.er  writing  any  more  for  the  present.  "  ‘  } 

Yours  respectfully," 

IWcx,  Oof.  3,  1854  ISAAC  BLACK, 

5  *  County  Superintendent* 

6  App.  School  Klp.-  Ex.  Doc* 
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CAMBRIA  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  Cambria  county  begs  leave  to 
submit  the  following  report : 

The  enclosed  reports  have  been  delayed  two  months  beyond  the  time  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law,  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  returns  from  the  different  dis¬ 
tricts.  Indeed,  one  of  our  districts  has  absolutely  refused  compliance  with 
the  law  in  this  respect,  and  remains  unreported. 

From  the  foregoing  reports  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  number  of  schools 
in  operation  during  the  past  year,  as  reported,  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
seventeen,  and  adding  twelve  for  Richland  township,  (not  reported,)  are  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine.  It  will  also  appear  that  six  additional  schools  are 
required,  which  will  make  the  whole  number  one  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

The  greatest  number  of  months  taught  has  been  nine,  and  the  shortest  two, 
the  average  being  a  little  over  four  months. 

The  highest  salary  for  male  teachers  was  $30  per  month,  the  lowest  $17; 
the  average  salary  $22  50.  For  females  the  highest  salary  was  $25,  the  low¬ 
est  $14;  the  average  $18  57. 

For  other  particulars  relative  to  our  common  schools,  the  various  reports 
herewith  transmitted  are  referred  to.  The  general  complaint  is  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  competent  teachers;  but  there  is  much  reason  to  hope  for  im¬ 
provement  in  this  respect,  as  a  number  of  our  young  men  are  preparing  them¬ 
selves  for  teachers. 

ROBERT  L.  JOHNSTON, 

County  Sxiperintendenf . 


CARBON  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

With  but  a  very  limited  previous  acquaintance  with  the  public  schools  of 
the  county  of  Carbon,  the  information  which  this  report  may  communicate, 
must  necessarily  be  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Immediately  upon  receiving 
my  commission,  as  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  the  county,  my  in¬ 
quiries  were  directed  to  ascertain  the  number  and  what  schools  were  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Very  few  schools  being  kept  open  for  ten  months,  the  maximum  of  the 
school  law,  and  the  months  of  July  and  August  being  for  the  most  part  vaca¬ 
tion  months  throughout  the  county,  I  soon  ascertained  that  outside  of  the  large 
towns  of  the  district,  the  schools  were  only  kept  open  for  four  months,  at  the 
highest,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  schools  would  not  be  in  operation  till 
about  the  middle  of  November  following.  In  most  cases  the  winter  month* 
constitute  the  only  period  of  tuition,  and  this  limited  term  is  made  more  in¬ 
operative  for  good,  by  the  antiquated,  defective  and  stale  machinery  employed, 
chiefly  as  to  the  quality  and  kind  of  school  books.  Another  cause  of  retard¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  pupils  lies  in  the  fact,  that  there  is  in  the  rural  districts  a 
large  number  of  pupils  who  understand  no  English,  or  but  very  little,  who,  by 
their  location,  attend  the  same  schools  with  scholars  who  are  conversant  only 
with  English ;  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  engage  teachers  capable  of  in¬ 
structing  in  both  languages,  in  the  same  school — which  qualifications  can  very 
rarely  be  procured,  at  the  low  rates  of  salaries  offered.  In  hardly  two  schools 
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^rc  the  same  kind  of  books  used  j  and  many  text  books,  once  standards,  have, 
long  since,  been  displaced  by  copious  emissions  of  school  books  far  superior* 
as  guides  and  assistants  to  the  modern  teacher.  The  fact,  that  repeated  itself 
with  every  school  that  I  visited,  was  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  and  I  may  add 
of  regret,  namely,  the  universal  extreme  youth  of  the  pupils  present.  There 
seems  to  be  a  stronger  reason  for  this,  than  the  mere  want  of  boys  and  girls 
at  home  or  in  business,  although  this  last  cause  operates  with  full  force  in  this 
county,  which  is  like  a  vast  colliery,  interspersed  with  a  few  valleys  of  settled 
land,  and  a  far  greater  area  of  unseated  domain. 


Many  of  the  school  edifices  are  pleasantly  situated,  and  only  a  few  a^e  to  be 
found  in  unsuitable  or  unhealthy  locations.  ‘  Much  want  of  foresight  has  been 
evinced  by  the  nui sing  fathers  of  our  earlier  rural  school  system,  in^omitting  to 
secure,  when  lands  were  cheap,  a  legal  title  and  eligib'e  situation,  as  to  the 
site  and  enclosure  of  the  buildings,  from  which  much  altercation,  and  serious 
conflicts  of  ownership  have  arisen.  1  have  called  the  attention  of  the  boards  of 
directors  to  this  matter,  as  in  most  cases,  where  a  higher  motive  does  not  exist 
that  of  persona]  convenience,  as  to  distance,  will  dictate  liberality.  A  great 
error  has  been  made  in  placing  school  buildings  immediately  upon  the  public 
road,  and  a  greater  in  failingto  secure  an  enclosure  or  curtilage  for  recreation 
and  convenience.  By  this  arrangement  the  scholars  play  inland  are  thrown 

mto  the  very  channels  of  travel,  which  is  dangerous  both  to  the  pupil  and  the 
passenger.  r  r 

Inadequate  compensation  to  teachers  has  hindered  the  proper  educational 
training  ot  the  youth  of  this  county  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  low  standard  of 
education,  which  requires  in  many  parts  of  the  district  a  violent  effort  to  bring 
it  within  even  the  moderate  scope  of  legislative  enactment,  is  doubtless  owing 
mainly  to  this  cause.  Indeed,  I  have,  in  calling  upon  the  directors  here  and 
there,  been  convinced  that  they  are  fully  aware  of  the  cause,  so  unjustifiable 
80  manifest,  that  interferes  with  the  wholesome,  liberal  and  practical  pro’ 
visions  of  the  law.  ^ 

Up  to  this  time  I  have  examined  only  fifty-nine  teachers,  of  whom  eight 
have  taken  the  full  certificate,  and  forty-eight  the  temporary  license,  most 
judiciously  issued  by  the  Department  of  public  instruction,  to  prevent  the 
closing  of  our  country  schools  from  want  of  thorough  and  competent  teachers. 
Hie  dread  of  an  examination  has,  doubtless,  dissuaded  many  from  applying 
for  schools,  and  yet,  the  nearness  of  the  opening  season  has  compelled  the  re¬ 
actant  to  undergo  the  test.  In  candor  to  the  Department,  i  must  also  say 
that  the  majority  of  my  examinations  were  necessarily  elementary  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  teachers  were  imperatively  demanded,  to  take  charge  of  the 
nearly  .ourscore  schools  of  the  district,  and  the  reluctance  manifested  to  en- 
coum  er  an  examination,  made  it  seem  extremely  problematical  whether  teachers 
would  present  themselves  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  the  demand.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  not  tailed  to  urge  upon  such  candidates  and  upon  the  directors  to 
whom  they  had  applied,  that  this  course  was  an  alternative  of  present  neces¬ 
sity  only,  and  must  cease,  unless  again  thwarted  by  communities,  acting 
through  a  directory  that  feared  to  meet  the  crisis,  by  levying  a  few  dimes 
more  upon  parents  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  of  their  children. 

It  is  with  gratification  that  I  can  state  the  fact,  that  the  large  incorporated 

and  other  coal  companies,  and  wealthy  individuals  operating  in  this  countv 

pay  their  school  tax  with  promptness  and  alacrity,  and  show  a  desire  for  the 

improvement  of  the  minds  of  those  from  among  whom  they  search  for  employees 

■paying,  as  they  do  the  greater  portion  of  such  tax  ;  for  which  publia  spfri/they 

.re  rewarded  by  the  greater  security  and  the  readier  acquisition  of  p  open/ 
m  an  educated  community.  piupcriy, 

ihe  art  of  teaching  has  been  much  overlooked  in  all  our  public  schools  and 
teachers  meritorious  for  their  judgment  and  good  commoif  sense!  have^ftea 

rf  public  op"inSiom  S  ““  mWe  Ute"r»’  erudition  only  by  the  expression 
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The  employment  of  females  in  large  towns  has  been  gaining  ground  in  this 
county,  and  would,  perhaps,  become  almost  universal,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
objection,  which  is  at  present  seemingly  decisive,  of  its  propriety  or  expedi¬ 
ency  in  rural  districts,  where  the  school  house  is  solitary,  perhaps  under 
covert  of  a  wood  or  timbered  district,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  from 
the  nearest  family  residence  where  board  could  be  obtained. 

A  concerted  action  of  the  various  county  boards  would  be  very  desirable; 
and  the  introduction  into  this  district  of  Normal  schools,  small  in  number  of 
teachers  it  might  be,  but  introduced  in  our  boroughs  and  large  villages,  seems 
to  me  not  only  practicable,  but  decidedly  necessary  to  furnish  denizen  teachers, 
who,  if  competent  to  interest  and  manage  a  school,  are  more  apt  to  be  perma¬ 
nent.  The  schools  of  this  district  are  preplexingly  irregular,  as  to  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  scholars.  In  the  winter  months,  when  the  navigations  and  rail¬ 
roads  are  idle,  the  schools  fill  up  at  once,  and  continue  crowded,  till  the  busi¬ 
ness  months  of  mining  and  agricultural  industry  begin,  when  they  as  suddenly 
decrease.  This  sudden  influx  and  efflux  of  pupils  necessarily  must  and  does 
interfere  sadly  with  grading  and  classifying  the  schools — but  it  cannot  be 
avoided. 

The  various  annual  reports  from  the  several  school  districts,  which  come  to 
hand  late  this  year,  will  exhibit  the  statistics  required  by  law,  and  1  herewith 
transmit  them ;  but  in  one  respect,  they  are  nearly  all  lacking,  that  is  in  re¬ 
marks  and  suggestions,  a  default  which,  if  general,  hinders  the  true  develop¬ 
ment  and  perfection  of  the  noble  educational  system  of  this  populous  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

The  new  school  law,  with  several  features  differing  from  that  of  1849,  is 
beginning  to  fulfil  its  mission,  if  the  encouraging  reports  are  to  be  relied  on, 
and  with  the  stimuli  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  devoted  to  popular  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  emulation  now  manifesting  itself  among  compilers  and  publish¬ 
ers  to  present  and  furnish  text  books,  superior  in  style,  arrangement,  adapta¬ 
tion  and  matter,  to  those  formerly  in  use  in  our  public  institutions. 

If  parents  once  see  that  education  makes  their  children  worth  more  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  makes  wealth  not  accidental,  but  the  effect  of  a  well  directed  and  practical 
intellect,  it  may  be  that  even  this  selfish  inducement  to  compass  youthful 
instruction,  may  accomplish  the  same  results  which  a  better  and  higher  motive 
should  produce,  and  hasten  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty  which  every  rational  being 
owes  to  himself,  his  children,  his  country  and  its  Sovereign  Judge.  With  a 
long,  strong  and  increasing  attachment  to  our  public  school  system,  and  a  hope 
that  it  will  accomplish  its  philanthrophic  purpose  in  this  county  too,  this  brief 
report  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  H.  SIEWERS, 
County  Superintendent . 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  collector 
of  school  tax . 

|  $2,400  00 
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Received  from  State  ap- 
propriation . 

$245  521 
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Total  amount  levied... . 

$2,400  00 
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Amount  of  tax  levied 
for  school  purposes. . . 

$2,400  00 

769  69 

316  98 

210  58 

1,777  38 

424  00 

600  00 

758  68 

250  00 

804  29 

550  '  0 

322  07 

2,980  79 

SCHOLARS. 

Cost  of  teaching  each 
scholar  per  month .... 

43 
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attending  school . 
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CENTRE  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Sch<  ols : 

Sir  : — My  former  report,  as  Superintendent  of  Centre  county,  which  was 
duly  and  in  season  mailed  for  the  Department,  having  miscarried,  or  other¬ 
wise  failed  to  reach  its  destination,  1  beg  the  privilege  of  offering  you  the 
following  as  a  substitute  : 

By  the  reports  of  the  several  school  districts  of  the  county,  (which  I  pre¬ 
sume  you  received  some  time  ago,)  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  twenty-four 
school  districts  in  the  county,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-six  schools.  Soon 
after  being  elected  to  the  office  of  County  Superintendent,  and  almost  imme¬ 
diately  upon  receiving  my  commission  from  the  Department  at  Harrisburg,  I 
entered  upon  its  duties.  Since  that  to  the  present  time,  I  have  been  engaged 
more  or  less  every  day  of  each  week,  Sunday  only  excepted,  in  the  duties 
pertaining  to  the  office,  going  into  all  parts  of  the  county,  inquiring  into  the 
state  of  education,  examining  teachers  and  visiting  the  schools.  During  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  particularly,  I  visited  each  of  the  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  teachers  and  issuing  certificates,  having  pre¬ 
viously  caused  public  notice  to  be  given  of  the  times  and  places  of  meeting. 
During  these  first  visitations,  few  teachers,  comparatively,  appeared  lor  ex¬ 
amination.  Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this:  It  was  considered  early 
in  the  season,  the  schools  not  being  accustomed  heretofore  to  commence 
before  the  latter  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  December.  Yet  this  early 
visitation  was  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  those  schools  which  wished  to  open 
sooner.  The  other  reason,  which  was  doubtless  the  more  prevailing  one,, 
the  teachers  of  the  county  were  disposed  to  take  the  longest  possible  time  to 
prepare  for  examination.  To  this  there  could  be  no  valid  objection,  at  least 
for  the  present  year;  only,  when  the  time  for  opening  the  schools  drew  near, 
the  Superintendent  was  over-run  with  a  press  of  teachers  at  home,  and  thus 
prevented  from  an  early  visitation  of  those  schools  already  in  operation  ;  and 
besides,  it  interfered  with  the  desire  and  purpose  formed,  of  examining  all 
teachers,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  presence  of  the  directors  of  the  districts. 
For  these  reasons,  it  is  my  purpose,  in  succeeding  years,  to  insist  on  teachers 
presenting  themselves  at  the  times  and  places  appointed  for  holding  examina¬ 
tions.  Had  I  possessed  sufficient  experience  in  these  matters,  it  would  have 
been  insisted  on  the  present  year.  However,  the  result  of  the  delay  and  em¬ 
barrassment  hereby  occasioned,  has  probably  been  compensated  in  the  supe¬ 
rior  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  with  such  a  pressing  motive  to  review  the 
branches  which  they  expected  to  teach.  1  have  visited  most  parts  of  the 
county  several  times,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  with  teachers,  and  other  pur¬ 
poses  connected  with  the  schools. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  I  have  examined  and  given  certificates  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventeen  teachers:  to  thirty-four  I  have  given  permanent  or  pro¬ 
fessional  certificates,  and  eighty-three  temporary  certificates.  Calculating 
those  we  have  received  from  other  counties,  examined  by  their  respective 
Superintendents,  and  those  examined  by  us,  who  have  gone  to  other  counties- 
to  teach,  there  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  deficiency  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  teachers  in  the  county.  It  lias  been  my  general  practice  to  respect  the 
certificates  granted  by  other  Superintendents,  when  honorably  obtained  ;  but 
not  of  any  others,  knowing  that  an  irresponsible  examiner  is  strongly  tempted, 
from  various  considerations,  to  give  as  favorable  a  certificate  as  possible  to 
every  applicant.  The  official  Superintendent  is  supposed  to  feel  his  respon¬ 
sibility;  and  however  his  wishes  may  incline,  will  not  nullify  the  very  de¬ 
sign  of  his  own  office,  and  hazard  the  great  interests  of  the  common  school 
system.  In  granting  certificates,  my  rule  is  to  give  professional  certificates 
to  those  only  who,  after  a  thorough  examination,  have  exhibited  a  competent 
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knowledge  of  all  the  branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  schools. 
And  in  regard  to  the  temporary  certificates,  most  of  those  who  have  obtained 
them  possessed  a  good  degree  of  attainment  in  all  the  branches.  But  in  some 
cases,  when  informed  that  the  teachers  were  designed  for  primary  schools,  or 
schools  which  required  only  the  primary  branches  to  be  taught,  I  have  given 
certificates  from  which  English  grammar  and  geography  have  been  stricken 
out. 

In  regard  to  moral  character,  I  have  been  particular ;  in  all  cases  where 
the  candidate  was  unknown  to  me,  requiring  satisfactory  evidence  of  good 
moral  character.  I  will  here  also  say,  that  1  have  made  it  a  rule  not  to  give 
the  permanent  certificate  to  any  teacher,  however  well  qualified  in  other 
respects,  who  has  failed  heretofore  in  the  proper  government  of  his  school, 
when  the  fact  has  come  to  my  knowledge  previously  to  issuing  the  ceitificate. 
I,  however,  hold  out  the  expectation  of  receiving  hereafter  the  professional 
certificate,  if,  on  visitation  of  their  schools,  they  shall  be  found  properly 
ordered. 

Owing  to  the  present  scarcity  of  teachers,  as  great  liberality  as  at  all  com¬ 
patible  with  the  design  of  elevating  the  character  of  teachers  and  of  the 
schools,  has  been  practiced  in  the  giving  of  certificates;  and  the  holders  of 
temporary  certificates  have  been  given  to  understand,  unless  they  make  mani¬ 
fest  advancement  in  their  qualifications  to  teach  during  the  present  year,  by 
employing  their  hours  out  of  school  in  study,  their  certificates  will  not  be 
renewed  next  year.  There  is  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  better  supply  of 
qualified  teachers  for  the  schools  each  succeeding  year,  as  private  academies 
are  rapidly  multiplying,  and  from  time  to  time  sending  forth  numbe  s  of 
qualified  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  In  this  respect  they  are  perform¬ 
ing  the  work  of  professedly  Normal  schools.  Thus,  individual  enterprise  and 
the  public  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  masses,  are  pleasantly  harmo¬ 
nizing. 

Only  a  very  small  proportion  o  the  schools  in  the  county  were  in  opera¬ 
tion  before  the  first  of  November,  and  there  are  some  yet  not  opened,  and 
will  not  be  till  after  the  holidays.  I  have,  however,  been  engaged  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  visitation  of  the  schools  for  the  few  last  weeks.  My  manner  is  to  spend  a 
part  of  the  day  in  each  school,  hearing  the  pupils  go  through  their  accus¬ 
tomed  routine  of  exercises,  observing  the  order  of  teachers  and  pupils,  sug¬ 
gesting  at  the  close  such  changes  and  improvements  as  seem  to  be  required, 
and  concluding  with  an  address  to  the  scholars  and  any  who  may  happen  to 
be  present.  1  have  made  arrangements  in  several  districts,  as  practicable,  for 
having  public  addresses  in  the  evenings,  on  the  general  subject  of  education  j 
the  responsibility  of  parents,  directors  and  teachers,  in  regard  to  the  common 
3chool  system,  and  what  is  required  to  its  successful  operation. 

Opportunity  has  already  been  afforded,  to  some  extent,  of  testing  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  changes  lately  made  in  the  school  law,  so  far  as  the  office  of  Su¬ 
perintendent  is  concerned.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  those  who 
are  best  qualified  to  judge,  that  results  have  been  favorable,  so  far  as  results 
have  yet  transpired.  Of  course,  all  the  benefits  expected  from  the  late 
changes,  are  not  to  be  realized  in  a  single  season  ;  but  the  good  results  now 
appearing,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  particulars  : 

1.  An  awakened  interest  in  behalf  of  schools  has  been  excited  in  every 
community. 

2.  A  better  qualified  class  of  teachers  have  in  general  been  furnished  to 
the  schools.  Many,  if  not  all  those  who  were  conscious  of  a  want  of  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  the  duties  required,  have  either  abandoned  the  profession  or  set 
themselves  to  obtain  the  necessary  qualifications.  Any  who  have  not  chosen 
one  or  the  other  of  these  alternatives  this  year,  will  be  compelled  to  do  so 
by  the  operations  of  next  year. 

3.  The  teachers  nowr  engaged  will  be  more  likely  to  prove  diligent  and 
faithful,  if  not  from  a  sense  of  duty,  yet  from  the  fact,  known  to  them,  that 
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they  are  under  increased  supervision  and  inspection ;  and  negligence  and? 
manifest  want  of  faithfulness  on  their  part,  will  affect  their  standing  here¬ 
after.  These  good  effects,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  have  already 
been  made  quite  apparent  to  directors  and  the  Superintendent,  in  visiting  the 
schools. 

With  regard  to  the  grading  of  the  schools,  but  little  had  been  effected, 
though  attention  was  early  directed  to  this  object.  I  have  recommended  it 
in  all  places  where  it  seemed  to  be  practicable.  In  the  country  districts  it  is 
impracticable,  in  the  present  state  of  public  sentiment ;  but  we  look  forward 
to  the  time,  in  the  progress  of  the  educational  feeling,  when  even  the  country 
schools  shall  be  graded.  It  is  altogether  possible,  even  now,  in  many  parts, 
if  the  public  mind  were  prepared  for  it.  The  schools  in  the  borough  of 
Bellefonte  are  graded,  and  also  those  of  the  borough  of  Milesburg,  partially. 
In  other  places  there  are  incipient  steps  taken,  if  not  with  a  design,  yet  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  same  object.  Large  schools  have  in  some  places  been  supplied 
with  assistant  teachers.  In  connection  with  this,  it  is  proper  to  state  that 
in  many  instances  the  schools  are  too  large,  more  pupils  being  crowded  in 
one  house  than  the  house  is  calculated  to  accommodate,  or  one  teacher  is 
able  properly  to  instruct.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  may  be  reported,  there  are 
not  sufficient  school  accommodations  throughout  the  county.  Many  schools 
ought  tobe  divided  and  new  school  houses  erected.  In  regard  to  the  school 
houses  already  existing,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  erected,  they  are  very  generally  deficient  in  comfort,  confined,  and,  in 
many  instances,  gloomy  as  the  cells  of  a  prison,  many  of  them  old  and  de¬ 
cayed,  and  incapable  of  being  comfortably  heated  in  the  winter  season;  and 
there  are  but  few  properly  furnished  and  arranged  for  school  purposes.  Yet 
there  are  some  very  respectable  school  houses  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
of  modern  build;  and  whenever  new  houses  are  erected,  they  are  generally 
built  on  improved  plans.  But  even  in  regard  to  the  best,  there  is  yet  room 
for  great  improvement.  Rush  township  has  the  honor  of  having  erected  the 
model  school  house  of  the  county. 

In  conclusion,  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  general  approval,  throughout 
the  county,  of  the  late  changes  in  the  school  law ;  and  if  there  are  any  excep¬ 
tions  known,  they  are  among  those  who  oppose  the  common  school  system 
in  toto.  It  is  to  be  regretted  there  are  some  of  this  class  in  every  township. 
If  all  classes  of  school  officers  will  only  perform  their  duties  as  prescribed 
by  law,  the  whole  system  will  operate  admirably. 

I  have  only  two  suggestions  to  make  as  to  further  improvements.  The 
directors  of  some  districts  have  failed  to  designate  any  uniform  series  of 
books  to  be  used  in  the  schools.  Might  not  a  little  more  power,  in  this  case, 
be  given  to  the  Superintendent;  such  as,  the  directors  failing  to  designate  a 
series,  the  Superintendent,  in  conjunction  with  the  teachers,  be  authorized  to 
do  it  1 

Many  directors  plead  the  gratuitous  nature  of  their  services  as  an  excuse 
for  neglecting  many  of  their  duties,  as  required  by  law.  Might  not  provision 
be  made  to  compensate  them  for  all  their  time  actually  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  schools,  as  in  the  case  of  road  supervisors  1 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  J.  GIBSON, 

County  Superintendent* 

Walker,  Centre  Co.,  Dec.  25,  1854. 
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CHESTER  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

Sir  : — In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  forty-two  of  an  act  en¬ 
titled  “An  act  for  the  regulation  and  continuance  of  a  system  of  education  by 
common  schools,”  approved  the  8th  day  of  May,  1854,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  schools  of  Chester  county  so  far  as  the^ 
have  come  under  my  observation  : 

In  performing  the  duty  required  by  law,  I  would  remark,  that  the  brief 
period  of  my  official  connection  with  the  schools  of  my  county,  necessarily 
limits  my  knowledge  in  relation  to  their  condition.  However,  it  has  been  my 
object,  as  it  was  my  pleasure,  to  endeavor  to  acquire  sufficient  information  to 
enable  me  to  communicate  to  your  honor,  in  obedience  to  the  requisitions  of  the 
law.  And  although  my  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  Chester  coun¬ 
ty  has  been  a  limited  one,  yet  sufficient  has  come  under  my  observation  to 
convince  me  that  the  system,  and  many  of  the  schools  under  that  system,  are 
the  pride  and  glory  of  our  county,  and  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  support 
of  her  citizens.  There  is  a  leaven  of  improvement  at  work  among  the  people 
generally,  in  regard  to  popular  education.  They  are  beginning  to  feel  that  it 
is  the  great  question  of  the  age  ;  and  they  are  about  to  give  the  subject  that 
degree  of  attention  which  its  importance  demands.  And  the  thought,  that 
the  friends  of  education,  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  are  awakening  to  a 
sense  of  the  great  obligation  resting  upon  them,  to  promote  common  school 
education — to  advance  and  elevate  the  people’s  schools,  is  a  most  gratifying 
one. 

The  number  of  the  enemies  of  common  school  education  is  gradually  de¬ 
creasing.  The  ranks  of  the  true  friends  of  the  system  are  daily  being  filled 
by  those  who  are  an  honor  to  any  cause.  Many,  who  formerly  stood  aloof 
from  the  humble  and  unassuming  common  school,  are  coming  out  boldly  in 
its  behalf,  and  taking  the  noble  position  of  advocates  of  general  education  by 
a  system  of  public  schools. 

The  Legislature  of  our  State,  acceding  to  the  recommendations  and  wishes 
of  many  sincere  friends  of  the  common  school  system  throughout  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  passed,  at  its  last  session,  a  law  requiring  the  appointment  of 
County  Superintendents,  with  various  specific  duties.  This  new  feature  in 
the  law,  like  many  other  things  at  first,  was  destined  to  encounter  opposition. 
In  some  instances,  it  cannot  be  denied,  the  opposition  was  bitter  and  deter¬ 
mined,  which  arose  in  some  measure,  I  think,  from  a  misconception  of  the 
intended  operation  of  the  system.  It  was  made  my  duty  to  meet  ihe  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  several  districts,  in  an  official  capacity  as  County  Superintendent; 
to  mingle  with  them,  holding  examinations  of  teachers  and  visiting  schools; 
and  it  becomes  me  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  general  affability  which  has 
characterized  their  disposition  towards  me.  It  cannot  be  denied,  there  is  an 
exception  or  two.  Yet  I  verily  believe  they  are,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  the  system  a  fair  trial.  Wherever  they  are  not,  it  must  be  in  those 
localities  in  which  they  are  not  favorably  disposed  towards  education  by  any 
system  of  public  schools. 

And  now,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  remark  or  two  in  regard  to  my  exami¬ 
nations.  I  have  held,  up  to  this  time,  forty-four  public  examinations  of  teachers, 
qt  those  who  wished  to  be  employed  as  such;  have  examined  two  hundred 
and  twelve  applicants,  and  have  issued  forty-five  professional  certificates.  I 
have  endeavored  to  proceed,  in  the  granting  of  this  certificate,  with  great  can- 
tion;  giving  it  to  no  one  except  to  those  who  I  firmly  believe  were  fully  enti¬ 
tled  to  receive  it.  I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  I  could,  to  obey  implicitly  the 
instructions  submitted  to  me.  1  have  been  compelled,  in  some  instances,  much 
against  my  own  convictions,  to  give  a  temporary  certificate  to  those  whom  J 
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considered  incompetent.  I  did  this  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  times. 
The  e  is  a  scarcity  of  teachers  of  any  kind  ;  and  directors  are  obliged  to  em¬ 
ploy  such  as  offer,  or  otherwise  close  their  schools;  the  latter  they  do  not 
wish  to  do  and  hence  they  are  willing  to  take  such  as  offe~,  and  a  certificate 
must  be  granted.  This  difficulty  or  want  occurs  only  in  those  districts  in 
which  the  schools  are  kept  open  but  a  short  time,  and  the  compensation  com¬ 
paratively  very  low.  The  case  is  different  where  proper  inducements  are  offered 
for  a  teacher  to  give  his  attention  to  teaching.  There  they  have  no  difficulty  to 
procure  more  competent  instructors. 

One  great  practical  evil  of  the  system,  is  the  employment  of  incompetent 
teachers,  either  on  account  of  ihe  low  rate  for  which  they  are  willing  to  teach, 
or  lor  want  of  funds  to  pay  better  ones.  This  is  the  burden  of  complaint  in 
every  part  of  the  county — incompetency  of  the  teacher;  it  is  this  which  it 
presented  to  me  in  every  district  in  which  I  have  been.  It  seems  plain  to 
my  mind,  that  nothing  will  remove  the  evil  complained  of,  so  soon  and  so 
effectually  as  the  offering  of  proper  inducements  to  warrant  and  justify  per¬ 
sons  making  teaching  a  business  for  life.  There  are  so  many  avenues  open, 
th  at  lead  to  eminence  and  distinction,  that  will  enable  the  young  man  to  se¬ 
cure  a  competency  for  life,  and  justify  him  in  realizing  the  great  wish  of 
every  man’s  heirt,  to  gather  a  family  around  him,  that  he  will  not,  as  a  mat¬ 
te;'  of  course,  choose  that  business  or  profession  the  rewards  of  which  are  so 
meagre  as  teaching  school.  'Ihe  compensation  must  be  made  vastly  better; 
the  time  during  which  the  schools  are  kept  open  each  year,  must  be  lengthen¬ 
ed  ;  and  when  these  are  done,  we  may  hope  that  young  men  of  talent,  worth, 
virtue  and  piety  will  be  found  qualifying  themselves  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  the  high,  responsible  duties  of  teachers. 

There  is  another  topic  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  and  that  is  the 
irregularity  ol  the  attendance  of  the  pupils.  In  every  school  that  l  have  visi¬ 
ted  this  complaint  lias  been  made  by  the  teacher,  and  the  daily  register  of  the 
school  confirms  it.  it  is  an  evil  of  great  magnitude;  one  that  operates  very 
materially  against  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher.  He  cannot  bring  his  school 
under  any  thorough  system  of  classification.  It  is  subversive  of  good  order,  it 
bre  ks  up,  in  some  measure,  every  code  of  rules  which  he  may  adopt  for  the 
discipline  of  his  school,  and  until  some  remedy  is  found  our  schools  will  not 
attain  that  elevated  position  which  it  is  our  sincere  wish  to  see  them  reach. 
The  unattractive,  not  to  say  repulsive  appearance  of  the  school  room  and  its 
scanty  appendages,  may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  Children  are  fond  of 
beiiiLr  in  pleasant  circumstances,  in  comfortable  situations,  and  until  we  make 
our  school  houses  and  school  rooms  as  pleasant,  cheerful,  convenient  and  com¬ 
fortable  as  our  own  dwellings,  we  need  not  expect  our  children  to  take  plea¬ 
sure  in  being  at  school.  There  is  a  lamentable  remissness  on  the  part  of  pa¬ 
rents  in  regard  to  this  matter.  They  are  entirely  too  indifferent,  too  negli¬ 
gent.  Upon  the  m.st  flimsy,  shallow  pretexts  they  detain  their  children  from 
school.  But  we  fondly  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  thei*  in¬ 
terest  in  their  children’s  welfare,  will  have  become  so  great,  that  this  evil  will 
be  entirely  removed. 

In  closing  this  report  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  duties  of  my  office 
we  e  assumed  at  a  time  which  prevented  me  making  myself  fully  acquainted 
with  the  wants  of  the  schools  or  with  the  working  of  the  system  in  detail \ 
end  this,  together  with  my  short  connection  with  the  public  school  system  as 
«n  officer,  must  account  for  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  I  have  performed 
the  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  the  forty-second  section  of  the  school  law. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully,  &c. 

R.  A.  FUTHEY, 

County  Superintendent . 

Officf.  of  County  Superintendent, 

Chester  County,  Pa.,  October  9,  1854. 
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CLARION  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

Dear  Sir  : — My  first  report,  which,  according  to  the  school  law  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  should  have  been  made  “on  or  before  the 
first  Monday  of  August,  A.  D.,  1854,”  has  been  delayed  until  this  time,  for 
the  following  reasons,  which  I  trust  will  be  deemed  satisfactory! 

My  commission,  authorizing  me  to  act  as  County  Superintendent  of  com¬ 
mon ‘schools  in  Clarion  county,  was  received  on  the  twelfth  day  of  July.  The 
time  between  that  date  and  the  first  Monday  of  August,  was  not  sufficient  for 
me  to  acquire  any  extensive  and  correct  information  on  the  state  of  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  in  this  county.  But  very  few  reports  from  the  directors  of  the 
different  districts  were  received  by  the  first  of  August.  These  reports  have 
been  coming  in  during  the  month  of  August,  and  some  of  them  since  the  first 
of  September,  and  three  districts  have  not  yet  reported. 

I  commenced  early  in  August  to  go  through  the  county,  visiting  each  dis¬ 
trict  (according  to  appointments  previously  announced  in  the  county  papers) 
to  examine  teachers,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  delay  this  report  until  I  should 
visit  all  the  districts  in  the  county  ;  as  by  examining  teachers,  and  contering 
with  the  different  directors,  I  could  gain  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the 
condition  and  the  wants  of  the  schools. 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  Clarion  county  is  twenty-five,  and  the 
number  of  public  schools  is,  I  believe,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two.  In  my 
recent  tour  through  the  county,  I  gave  certificates  to  fifty-two  teachers,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  passed  a  very  creditable  examination.  To  a  very  few  I  gave 
permanent  certificates  ;  where  iri  addition  to  good  scholarship  and  good  char¬ 
acter,  I  had  the  best  testimony  from  directors  and  others,  that  they  had 
proved  themselves  competent  to  govern  a  school,  and  to  interest  and  instruct 
the  scholars. 

The  public  schools  in  this  county  have  generally  been  maintained  in  the 
winter ,  from  three  to  five  months.  In  a  few  of  the  districts,  public  schools 
have  also  been  kept  open  in  the  summer  months,  and  in  other  districts,  sub¬ 
scription  schools  are  maintained  during  the  summer,  so  that  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  county,  schools  of  the  one  kind  or  the  other,  are  enjoyed  from 
four  to  eight  months  in  the  year.  But  there  are  a  few  places  where  no  other 
than  public  schools  are  maintained,  and  these  (in  years  past)  not  more  than 
three  months  in  the  year. 

While  I  am  happy  to  testify  that  I  have  examined  a  number  of  teachers 
who  are  well  qualified  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  calling,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  efficiently  the  common 
school  system,  is  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  teachers  ;  and  I 
apprehend  that  in  this  county,  there  will  be  difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers  of  any  kind .  Employment  in  other  departments  of  busi¬ 
ness,  especially  for  young  men,  is  more  constant,  more  certain,  and  equally 
remunerative,  and  some  who  have  heretofore  taught,  have  perhaps  been  afraid 
to  come  forward  and  be  examined;  supposing  that  it  was  an  ordeal  through 
which  they  were  unable,  or  at  least  unwilling  to  pass.  I  have  endeavored  on 
the  one  hand,  to  allay  this  apprehension,  and  to  encourage  all  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  make  the  trial;  and  on  the  other,  to  disseminate  the  opinion  that 
the  standard  of  qualification  must  in  future  years  be  gradually  elevated. 

There  is  a  disposition  very  generally  on  the  part  of  the  directors  and  citi¬ 
zens  in  this  county,  to  receive  the  new  school  law  favorably,  and  to  carry  out 
faithfully  its  provisions.  But  there  is  in  a  few  of  the  districts,  I  believe, 
some  little  opposition  lo  it,  and  remarks  about  “a  one  man  power,”  have 
•ometimes  been  made,  which  have  reached  me  in  a  roundabout  way.  But  so 
far  as  I  have  met  with  such  directors  or  citizens,  this  opposition,  has  I  trust, 
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been  conciliated  and  a  more  cordial  feeling  prevails.  It  is  my  confident  hope 
that  the  law  will  be  sustained  by  the  people,  and  its  provisions  carried  out 
with  a  good  degree  of  fidelity,  and  that  it  will  result  in  elevating  the  charao- 
ter  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  common  schools  of  our  State. 

There  is  one  provision  of  the  law,  on  which  I  will  venlure  to  suggest  a 
modification — that  which  prohibits  school  directors  from  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  sale  of  school  books,  stationery,  &c.  [section  twenty-six.] 
This  provision  has  called  forth  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  various  districts 
of  this  county,  and  the  uniform  impression,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  that  it  i» 
wholly  unnecessary  in  this  county.  It  would  obviously  be  improper  for  the 
County  Superintendent  to  engage  in  any  such  agency.  But  there  are  many 
districts  where  the  people  are  dependent  on  one  or  two  merchants  for  their 
supply  of  school  books,  and  these  merchants  are  often  the  most  liberal  and 
zealous  friends  of  education,  and  consequently  the  best  school  directors  in 
the  district.  But  under  this  provision,  such  men  must  either  retire  from  the 
board,  aad  leave  the  business  in  less  competent  hands,  or  the  people  must  re¬ 
sort  to  others,  often  at  great  inconvenience,  for  their  supply  of  school  books* 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  I  have  heard  the  opinion  of  the  presi¬ 
ding  judge  of  this  district,  and  that  of  several  lawyers  expressed,  who  concur 
with  the  citizens  generally,  in  thinking  that  the  prohibition  so  far  as  regards 
the  school  di  ectors,  is  unnec.essarj  in  this  county,  and  that  in  many  districts 
it  will  occasion  serious  inconvenience. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

R.  W.  ORR, 
County  Superintendent. 

Strattonville,  Clarion  County,  > 

September  7,  1854.  $ 


CLEARFIELD  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

Dear  Sir  : — I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  in  this  county.  I  cannot  speak  from  visitation,  as  only  a  few  have 
commenced,  and  those  very  recently.  I  have  visited  three  schools  only.  I 
have  set  times  in  several  districts  for  examination,  and  when  I  went  there  no 
applicants  attended,  and  many  of  the  townships  have  not  a  single  teacher.  The 
schools  in  Clearfield  town  and  Curwensville,  and  several  other  villages,  com¬ 
menced  on  Monday.  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  give  more  satisfaction  in  my 
next  report,  which  will  be  on  or  before  the  first  of  June  next.  I\ inc-tenths  of 
the  schools  are  of  a  very  low  grade ;  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  only 
being  required  by  the  directors  and  citizens.  Orthography  is  not  understood 
by  one-tenth  of  the  former  teachers,  and  arithmetic,  but  imperfectly  to  the 
single  rule  of  three.  The  great  argument  of  most  of  the  directors  is,  that 
their  children  are  backward,  and  any  one  can  teach  them,  provided  they  will 
work  cheap  without  regard  to  qualification.  If  the  applicants  have  ever  taught 
school,  that  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  for  most  people  to  know.  The  effect 
of  the  new  system  is  to  drive  out  all  or  nearly  all  the  old  teachers,  and  have 
better  substitutes  in  their  place.  It  has  aroused  the  people  from  their  slum- 
her ;  they  begin  to  see  the  necessity  of  better  teachers,  and  giving  higher 
wages.  Twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  has  been  high  wTages  j  but  now  some 
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are  offering  from  twenty  five  to  thirty-five  per  month,  and  it  wilj  be  difficult 
to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  at  any  price.  While  men  can  make 
from  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars  per  day  and  found,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  engage  them  in  school  teaching  at  one  dollar  and  find  themselves. 
That  is  the  great  and  only  reason  why  we  cannot  get  teachers.  I  will  not  sug¬ 
gest  any  improvements  for  the  present,  in  the  school  system  5  and  if  it  is 
properly  carried  out  the  people  will  be  satisfied  as  it  is.  There  are,  however, 
some  evils  for  which  a  remedy  should  be  had  in  some  way.  The  irregularity 
of  pupils  is  very  annoying  to  the  teacher,  coming  in  from  ten  minutes  to  an 
hour  after  the  time,  and  perhaps  come  but  two  or  four  days  in  a  week.  One- 
half  of  the  people  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  a  good  education,  and  think 
any  one  will  do  for  a  director,  whether  he  can  read  or  not.  Whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  we  should  elect  our  most  intelligent  citizens  to  office,  and  those  who 
not  only  have,  but  feel,  an  interest  in  the  school  system  and  education  of  their 
children. 

Directors  complain  of  doing  their  business  without  pay.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  get  them  together  to  do  business.  Many  of  them  have  to  travel  six  or  eight 
miles  ;  and  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  allowing  them  a  small  compen¬ 
sation,  say  fifty  or  seventy -five  cents  each  per  day,  for  each  time  they  meet  at 
their  regular  quarterly  meetings.  Some  of  them  spend  most  of  the  day  and 
part  of  the  night  to  return  home. 

We  need  teachers  who  can  impart  their  knowledge  to  pupils,  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  manner,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  think  and  reason,  and  instruct  them¬ 
selves.  Then  the  service  rendered  will  be  a  substantial  and  public  good; 
and  as  the  ability  and  knowledge  of  our  teachers  improve,  in  that  propor¬ 
tion  will  their  salaries  increase,  and  their  usefulness  be  appreciated.  We 
must  elevate  the  standard  of  the  professional  teacher,  and  awaken  in  the 
minds  of  the  directors  and  citizens  a  deep  and  lively  interest,  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  useful  knowledge.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  incompetent 
teachers  be  discharged  from  the  common  schools.  The  co-operation  of 
parents  and  directors,  with  the  teachers,  would  be  a  great  benefit.  They  sel¬ 
dom  or  ever  visit  the  schools,  and  hardly  think  of  such  a  thing  as  their  duty. 
A  uniform  series  of  school  books  in  the  county  or  even  in  each  district,  would 
be  very  beneficial.  Heretofore  no  regard  has  been  paid  to  that  subject,  and  it 
has  been  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  teacher,  and  a  detriment  to  the  pupil. 

I  have  to  examine  many  applicants  singly  when  they  present  themselves, 
which  takes  up  much  time.  My  salary  is  small,  but  I  will  do  my  duty,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  if  it  should  take  all  to  pay  expenses,  i  have 
examined  about  fifty  applicants,  to  eight  of  whom  I  gave  certificates  by  authori¬ 
ty  of  law,  and  four  of  those  were  natives  of  New  York.  Twenty  got  second  class 
certificates,  and  four  for  reading,  orthography,  writing  and  the  elements  of 
arithmetic.  The  balance  were  know-nothings.  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  give 
a  certificate  by  authority  of  law,  to  any  but  a  professional  teacher,  and  one  who 
can  answer  every  question,  or  nearly  so,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation.  1  find 
many  who  can  go  through  the  grammar  and  repeat  every  rule,  and  conjugate 
any  verb  correctly,  and  cannot  annalize  and  parse  the  most  simple  sentence. 
I  have  examined  some  from  other  counties  who  had  a  first  class  certificate, 
whom  I  thought  very  deficient  in  geography  and  grammar,  and  consequently 
some  district  might  be  imposed  upon  by  them.  Next  month  I  will  spend  ia 
visiting  schools. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

A.  T.  SCHKYVER, 

C aunt  ij  8 uperinte/ident. 

Clearfield  Bridge,  November  14,  1854. 
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CLINTON  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools: 

Sir  : — In  accordance  with  the  forty-second  section,  article  ninth,  of  the  late 
act  entitled  “An  act  for  the  regulation  and  continuance  of  a  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  by  common  schools,”  I  have  the  honor,  herewith,  to  transmit  you  the 
*  annual  reports”  of  the  several  “  districts”  of  the  county  of  Clinton,  together 
with  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  &c. 

Having  been  absent  from  our  county  for  some  time,  it  is  not  strange  that  my 
knowledge  of  the  practical  working  of  the  “old  law”  is  somewhat  limited. 
But  in  a  tour  through  the  several  districts  of  the  county,  some  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  the  schools  has  been  obtained.  But,  notwithstanding,  they 
are  not  what  the  friends  of  education  desire  them  to  be.  there  is  manifestly 
some  encouragement  for  the  future.  The  schools  in  the  county  now  amount 
to  eighty-five,  and  ten  more  are  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils  in 
several  districts,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  reports.  Most  of  these  will  be 
erected  during  the  coming  summer. 

With  regard  to  the  houses  already  erected,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  well 
constructed,  durable  and  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  as  many  scholars 
as  one  teacher  can  properly  instruct ;  except  in  some  of  the  districts  more 
thinly  settled,  they  are  small,  but  still  large  enough  Mr  present  purposes  ;  but 
must,  as  the  population  increases,  give  way  to  larger  ones,  and  that  too,  per¬ 
haps,  before  the  buildings  have  become  impaired  by  age. 

It  maybe  well  to  remark  here,  that  in  the  construction  of  the  rooms,  ample 
care  has  been  taken  to  make  them  close  and  warm,  while  the  means  of  venti¬ 
lation  have  been  too  much  neglected  ;  forgetting,  as  it  were,  that  the  pure  air 
of  the  room  soon  becomes  vitiated  by  respiration,  and  if  no  way  is  prepared 
for  it  to  escape  and  fresh  air  be  admitted,  weariness  and  mental  inactivity  fol¬ 
low,  and  the  time  of  pupil  and  teacher  is  in  some  measure  lost,  while  their 
health  is  at  the  same  time  impaired. 

Another  serious  objection  to  very  many  of  the  school  rooms  is  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  seats  and  desks.  The  seats  are  so  high  that  the  small  scholars 
cannot  rest  their  feet  on  the  floor  ;  and  the  desk  part  is  so  low,  compared  with 
the  seat,  that  the  pupil  must  stoop  downward,  and  also  forward,  on  account 
of  the  desk  being  too  far  from  the  seat,  giving  him  a  position  that  not  only 
disfigures  him  but  contracts  the  chest,  which  leads  to  pulmonary  diseases. 
This  objection  applies  to  some  of  our  most  durable  houses,  and  can  easily  be 
remedied,  at  a  trifling  expense,  by  lowering  the  seats,  taking  a  small  segment 
out  ol  the  upright  part  of  the  desks,  and  placing  them  nearer  together.  But 
there  are  oilier  houses  that  have  seats  reaching  nearly  half  the  breadth  of  the 
house,  accommodating  six  or  eight  pupils,  who  constantly  annoy  each  other 
by  passing  in  and  out,  to  and  from  recitation,  &c. 

But  there  are  still  others  that  have  the  old  fashioned  desks  attached  to  the 
wall,  and  the  seat  in  front,  seating  the  scholars  with  their  faces  to  the  wall 
and  backs  to  the  teacher.  This  method  is  still  retained,  perhaps,  to  save  ex¬ 
pense.  Whether  it  be  economy  is  doubtful.  It  may  save  a  few  dollars  in  the 
outset,  but  it  is  at  the  risk  of  morals  j  for  it  is  manifest  to  every  observing 
teacher,  that  such  an  arrangement  gives  the  pupil  every  opportunity  to  em¬ 
ploy  much  of  his  time  at  whatever  suits  his  taste,  while  under  the  pretence  of 
attending  to  his  studies,  and  that,  too,  without  readily  being  detected  by  the 
teacher.  Thus  he  can  act  out  a  falsehood,  and  may,  soon,  not  hesitate  to  tell 
one,  when  he  deems  it  necessary  to  avoid  detection.  Hence,  the  deleterious 
influence  to  which  it  has  a  tendency,  is  sufficient  cause  for  abolishing  this 
arrangement.  The  pupil  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  have  a  comfortable  seat,  for 
it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  concentrate  the  powers  of  the  mind,  upon  any 
subject,  while  the  body  is  in  pain.  In  some  schools  even  the  black-board  is 
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still  wanting  and  very  few  have  recitation  seats.  This  we  think  is  an  over¬ 
sight.  Recitations  are  continually  going  on,  and  the  pupil  who  must  stand 
from  five  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  at  a  recitation,  becomes  tired  and  impatient, 
and  will  not  pay  that  attention  to  the  recitation  of  the  lesson  he  should  do, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  same  pupil  is  a  member  of  several  classes  that  recite 
in  succession.  Place  a  seat  or  two  in  a  convenient  place,  where  all  can  see  the 
black-board,  and  let  it  be  used  for  the  classes ;  and  much  of  that  listiessness 
which  is  manifested  in  the  class,  by  standing  on  one  foot,  leaning  upon  the 
shoulders  of  others,  &c.,  will  disappear.  Some  schools  have  procured  maps, 
but  we  have  not  seen  a  globe  in  any  of  the  schools ;  but  hope  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  every  school  will  be  furnished  with  every  thing  necessary 
for  illustrating  the  various  branches  taught  in  the  school. 

The  time  the  schools  have  been  open  in  the  county,  appears  to  have  been 
four  and  two-elevenths  months;  Beech  creek  seven  months,  and  Grove  one 
and  two-fifths.  The  average  time,  (four  months)  is  too  little  in  our  humble 
opinion.  The  pupil,  during  the  eight  months  that  intervene,  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  forget  much  that  he  learned  in  the  four  months  of  school ;  and  one 
month  of  school  is  necessary  to  review,  so  as  to  prepare  him  to  pursue  his 
studies.  Hence,  out  of  four  months,  he  only  has  the  actual  benefit  of  three. 

The  average  salary  for  male  teachers,  is  $*22  14  ;  females,  $14  53.  The 
number  of  teachers  in  the  county  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  as  many  of  our 
schools  are  taught  by  teachers  from  other  counties  and  States;  and  if  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  know  how  many  are  in  the  State,  some  other  way  must  be  adopted 
than  that  in  the  annual  report. 

Teachers  of  any  kind,  are  with  difficulty  obtained  to  teach  the  schools. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  The  resources  of  our  country  are  rapid¬ 
ly  developing,  and  young  men  of  energy,  and  even  limited  capital,  are  drawn 
from  the  school  room  to  engage  in  business  that  will  yield  them  a  more  am- 
pie  income. 

The  salary  of  the  teacher  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  him  in  spending  time 
and  money  to  prepare  himself  to  make  teaching  a  profession.  Hence,  it  is 
too  often  made  a  “stepping  stone’’  to  something  “higher.” 

The  custom  of  employing  in  many  schools  those  persons  who  have  but  a 
limited  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught,  and  often  less  proper  views 
of  the  object  of  education,  has  not  only  a  tendency  to  lceep  down  the  salary 
of  good  teachers,  but  also  brings  the  profession  into  disrepute,  and  the  faith¬ 
ful  teacher  is  too  often  chagrined  by  hearing  it  remarked,  “  he  is  only  a  school¬ 
master;”  hence,  if  he  is  not  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  fGr  the  good  of 
the  rising  generation,  he  turns  his  attention  to  some  more  lucrative  calling, 
leaving  the  cause  of  education  to  others. 

If  good  teachers  are  in  demand,  and  the  supply  is  desired,  the  only  way 
to  obtain  it,  is  to  make  the  profession  what  it  ought  to  be,  second  to  no  other 
in  importance  and  reputation. 

Another  difficulty  heretofore,  has  been  the  examination  of  teachers.  A 
gentleman  is  requested  to  make  the  examination  for  the  directors,  il  no  one 
of  that  body  feels  willing  to  undertake  the  duty,  he  having  no  responsibility 
laid  upon  him,  and  deems  it  but  an  act  of  courtesy  to  directors  and  teachers, 
to  give  a  certificate ;  and  even  now  that  one  is  appointed  to  do  this,  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  “regular  certificates,”  he  finds  well  qualified  teachers  so 
scarce,  that  he  is  compelled  to  issue  “  temporary  certificates,”  even  in  cases 
that  he  knows  the  holders  to  be  deficient,  or  have  the  schools  closed  for  want 
of  those  better  qualified. 

But  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  ere  another  school  year  has  passed,  there  will  b© 
schools  established  in  the  county  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  as  well  as  the  branches  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Method  in  teaching  seems  to  be  wanting  in  our  schools.  Many  lack  classi¬ 
fication,  and  consequently  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  studies — no  class 
in  arithmetic— each  pupil  plodding  onward  at  his  own  pace — one  here — another 
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there — the  slates  are  shown  to  the  teacher  while  some  class  is  reading,  which 
the  pupil  hears  while  the  teacher  examines  the  slate ;  hence,  he  explains  im¬ 
perfectly  the  question,  and  the  reading  class  suffers  at  the  same  time. 

Writing  is  also  irregularly  attended  to.  A  copy  is  set,  and  the  teacher  often 
sees  nothing  more  of  it  until  the  book  is  returned  to  the  desk  with  the  page 
written  over.  Business  men  may  write  and  talk  at  the  same  time  ;  but  to  the 
teacher  we  would  say,  one  thing  at  a  time ,  and  a  time  for  everything .  Beading 
too  frequently  consists  in  pronouncing  hastily,  and  consequently  imperfectly, 
the  words  as  they  stand  on  the  printed  page,  and  often  the  pupil  takes  his 
seat,  and  cannot  tell,  if  asked,  what  he  has  been  reading  about. 

But  we  are  happy  to  say  that  there  are  schools  regularly  organized.  Each 
study  has  a  time  allotted  to  it,  and  nothing  but  that  study  is  attended  to  at  the 
time.  The  classes  in  arithmetic  have  a  regular  lesson  assigned,  and  recite  the 
rules,  giving  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded ;  the  principle  being  under¬ 
stood,  the  student  will  need  but  few  rules  to  charge  his  memory  with,  and 
becomes  “  a  walking  arithmetic,”  always  ready  when  and  wherever  he  is 
called  to  exercise  it.  Mental  arithmetic  is  found  in  a  few  schools  and  used 
with  success.  We  would  it  were  in  every  school.  Writing  has  its  own  time, 
and  the  teacher  is  among  the  pupils  pointing  out  the  defects  and  giving  the 
necessary  instructions. 

Beading  classes  take  short  lessons  and  are  able  to  pronounce  all  the  words 
in  the  lesson,  and  spell  them  too.  If  the  force  of  any  sentence  depends  upon 
the  inflection  given  any  word,  the  teacher  reads  it  and  the  pupils  read  it  after 
him,  until  they  can  give  the  inflection.  Classes  in  the  spelling  book  spell  the 
words  “on”  and  “  off  the  book  ;”  thus  they  get  the  sound  and  force  of  the  letters 
and  make  rapid  progress. 

Geography  is  taught  by  question  and  answer,  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
author. 

Grammar  is  well  taught  by  analizing  the  sentence,  words  and  syllables  ; 
uses  of  vowels  and  consonants,  and  giving  the  moods  and  tenses  in  active, 
passive,  interrogative  and  inceptive  forms. 

Government  in  schools  vary  according  to  the  disposition  and  skill  of  the 
teacher.  One,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  his  pupils,  and  his  bland 
manner  of  treatment,  secures  for  him  the  affections  of  his  pupils,  and  the 
duties  of  the  school  room  are  faithfully  and  pleasantly  performed.  ’Tis  not 
a  place  loathed  by  the  pupil  as  the  prison  house  of  his  body  for  the  day,  and 
a  place  of  mental  torture,  where  thought  is  required  of  him  who  has  not  yet 
been  taught  to  think.  Another,  with  the  sternness  of  a  military  officer,  issues 
his  commands  without  any  appeal  from  the  powers  that  be,  and  the  delinquent 
“urchin”  often  feels  the  smart  of  the  “rope,”  “birch”  or  “strap,”  as  the  case 
may  be,  before  he  is  really  aware  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor. 
To  such  teachers  we  would  say  “patience  is  a  virtue,”  and  “friendship  be¬ 
gets  friendship.” 

In  some  of  the  schools  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  is  read,  and  in  some  cases  a 
short  prayer  is  offered  by  the  teacher  as  an  opening  exercise,  and  the  school  is 
closed  by  singing.  Such  schools  we  find  more  easily  governed,  better  order 
maintained  in  them,  and  a  more  social  feeling  exists  among  the  scholars.  We 
would  most  heartily  recommend  the  reading  of  the  Bible  as  an  opening  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  school.  If  education  has  for  its  object  the  social  and  moral,  as 
well  as  the  physical  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  pupil,  where  can  we  find  a 
text  book  containing  a  better  code  of  morals — examples  of  a  purer  and  more 
disinterested  love  \  Search  modern  and  ancient  libraries,  and  where  is  the 
book  to  compare  with  it,  either  in  purity  or  sublimity  of  style — in  its  profound 
depth  or  wonderful  simplicity  %  Its  accuracy  as  a  history  has  not  been  dis¬ 
proves  It  has  withstood  the  deep  searchings  of  science,  and  in  this  its  supe¬ 
riority  over  other  books  is  manifested.  It  contains,  too,  the  most  momentous 
truths  made  known  to  man — truths  that  enable  him  to  act  well  his  part  in  all 
his  relations  in  life — truths  that  comfort  him  in  prosperity  and  adversity — <* 
App.  School  Kep.  4 — Ex.  Doc. 
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truths  that  alone  can  prepare  him  for  the  enjoyments  of  Heaven — truths,  that 
if  neglected,  will  work  his  everlasting  ruin.  Let  the  Bible  then  have  its  place 
in  the  nursery — in  the  common  schools,  and  let  its  influence  everywhere  assist 
in  the  formation  of  character. 

The  exercise  in  singing  not  only  improves  the  voice — expands  the  chest, 
but  creates  a  friendly  feeling  among  the  pupils.  But,  aside  from  this,  ex¬ 
perience  teaches  that  children  can  readily  learn  to  sing;  and  if  vocal  music 
is  an  accomplishment — is  of  any  importance  as  an  act  or  part  of  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  worship,  then  let  instruction  in  its  rudiments  be  given  in  our  common 
schools,  and  a  time  set  apart  for  its  practice. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  reported  from  eighteen  districts  is  3,361 — 
average  number  attending  school  2,339,  or  a  little  more  than  two-thirds. 

The  irregularity  of  scholars  is  one  of  the  evils  our  school  system  has  to 
contend  with,  and  while  this  exists  it  is  not  possible  that  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  will  meet  the  expectation  of  those  interested,  and  the  cause  is  too  often 
overlooked  or  attributed  to  the  system  itself,  when  it  is  traceable  to  the  pupil 
and  parent.  But  this  irregularity  in  attendance  is  followed  by  difficulty  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  the  pupil,  who  being  absent,  his  class  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  the  regular  lesson — it  contains  some  new  principle,  which  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  teacher,  and  all  present  understand  it.  The  lesson  for  the  next 
day  is  announced,  and  is  based  on  the  principles  of  to-day’s  lesson.  Morning 
comes  and  the  absent  scholar  is  now  present ;  he  begins  to  prepare  his  lesson, 
but  he  does  not  understand  the  principle  and  cannot  till  he  understands  the 
previous  lesson.  Discouraged  he  goes  forward  to  recite  with  his  classibut  can¬ 
not.  The  teacher  must  now  take  up  the  lesson  recited  yesterday,  and  explain 
it  for  the  benefit  of  this  pupil  before  he  can  proceed  with  the  class.  The  time 
of  the  teacher  is  wasted  as  well  as  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  class,  and  if 
the  time  of  the  teacher  thus  spent,  is  taken  from  the  time  allotted  to  this  class, 
the  class  suffers  or  someone  else  must  lose  his  share  of  the  teacher’s  time  and 
instruction.  This  may  seem  to  many  a  small  affair,  but  in  school  small  mat¬ 
ters  make  up  the  whole.  Divide  the  time  of  the  teacher  between  forty  scholars, 
or  twelve  classes  multiplied  by  the  average  number  of  their  recitations,  and 
minutes  are  of  some  importance. 

Again,  the  State  deems  it  her  duty  to  watch  over  the  interest  of  education, 
because  our  system  of  government  is  based  on  the  intelligence  and  integrity 
of  the  people.  Acting  on  this  principle,  a  system  of  schools  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  which  places  education  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  parent  or  guar¬ 
dian  is  remiss  in  his  duty  to  the  young,  if  he  detain  them  from  school  for 
trivial  causes,  or  does  not  make  proper  arrangement  to  enable  them  to  have 
full  benefit  of  the  school  when  open.  Neglect  this  and  parental  duty  is  ne¬ 
glected — neglect  this  and  duty  to  the  government  is  neglected — duty  to  genera¬ 
tions  yet  to  come,  and  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  those  who  handed  down  the 
institutions  we  so  much  cherish,  will  be  disregarded.  Do  we  ask  too  much 
when  we  ask  directors,  parents  and  teachers  to  assist  in  procuring  a  regular 
attendance  at  schools. 

The  amount  of  tax  levied  in  the  districts  reported,  amounts  to  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  six  cents;  the  reports  give  five  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars  and  seventy-three  cents,  as  the  amount 
collected.  But  this  falls  below  the  actual  amount  collected  in  the  county. 

For  some  reason  several  districts  have  not  reported  the  amount  collected  j 
but  by  comparing  the  expenditures  with  the  amount  levied,  and  the  State  ap¬ 
propriation,  they  only  fall  short  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars, 
which  is  not,  perhaps,  too  large  an  amount  for  arrears  on  old  duplicates  and 
exonerations  ;  hence,  we  see  that  bona  fide  collections  have  been  made,  even 
though  the  amount  is  not  in  all  cases  marked  on  the  report. 

The  cost  for  instructing  each  scholar  per  month  is  forty-six  cents. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  number  of  directors  is  too  large,  and  that 
if  three  constituted  a  board,  instead  of  six,  the  business  of  the  district  could 
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be  easier  done,  and  time  and  expense  saved  ;  for  it  seems,  in  some  places,  to 
be  difficult,  to  have  all  the  hoard  in  attendance,  or  even  a  quorum  ;  hence, 
those  who  attend  a  meeting,  and  there  is  not  a  quorum  present,  lose  their  time, 
and  none  are  benefitted.  It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  reduce  the  number,  and 
allow  each  one  pay,  per  diem,  for  the  time  he  spends  attending  to  the  business 
of  the  schools,  or  for  a  stated  number  of  days.  If  no  other  good  would  result 
from  it,  it  .would  take  away  the  feeling  that  their  service  is  gratuitous,  and 
that  if  they  were  remiss  in  duty,  they  ought  not  to  be  censured.  Again,  there 
is  an  opinion  that  the  law  will  not  inflict  punishment  for  neglect  of  official 
duty,  where  there  is  no  profit  arising  from  such  office  ;  hence,  dismission 
from  office  is  the  only  punishment. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  such  opinions  removed,  by  having  the  directors 
feel  that  if  they  neglected  their  duty  they  will  not  only  be  censurable  but  also 
amenable  ;  for  if  there  are  any  men,  in  the  county,  responsible  for  their  acts  or 
performance  of  duty,  it  ought  to  be  the  directors,  for  thousands  of  dollars  pass 
through  their  hands,  subject  to  their  order,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
is  deeply  interested  in  its  proper  and  impartial  disbursement. 

But  we  have,  as  yet,  no  cause  to  find  fault  with  those  gentlemen,  consider¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  that  we  all  labor  under,  but  hope  ere  another  year  passes 
away,  having  a  better  understanding  of  the  law,  all  our  duties  can  be  attended 
to  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  right  way  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  add,  on  the 
part  of  our  teachers,  that  they  are  already  making  efforts  to  prepare  themselves 
for  their  arduous  duties,  and  lend  their  aid  and  influence  to  make  our  schools 
what  they  should  be,  an  honor  to  our  county  and  State,  and  thereby  advance 
the  cause  of  education  in  general ;  that  ignorance,  which  is  the  hot  bed  of  su¬ 
perstition,  vice  and  immorality,  may  be  dispelled,  and  the  rising  generation, 
now  entering  upon  the  stage  of  life,  may  improve  upon  the  experience  of  the- 
past,  and  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  citizens  of  our  Commonwealth 
be  not  only  increased  but  perpetuated. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  C.  ALLISON, 
County  Superintendent, - 

Ckdar  Springs,  December  1,  1854. 
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COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

gIR  : _ After  delays  and  difficulties  which  I  had  not  anticipated,  I  have  at 

length  succeeded  in  getting  reports  from  all  the  districts  in  this  county,  except 
one,  which  reports,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Assembly,  I  herewith  transmit 

to  you. 

The  directors  of  one  district  (Roaring  Creek)  refuse  to  report,  alleging  as  a 
reason,  that  the  voters  of  that  district,  in  a  public  meeting  called  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  considering  the  new  school  law,  rejected  that  law,  and  resolved  not  to 
be  governed  by  it.  Opposition  to  the  new  features  of  the  Jaw  is  not  confined 
to  that  district,  but  exists,  to  a  considerable  extent,  throughout  the  county.  I 
believe  this  opposition  arises  from  misapprehension,  anu  that  it  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  done  away  by  proper  explanations.  Accordingly,  I  ha\  e  requested 
the  directors  of  Roaring  Creek  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  voters  of  that  township, 
to  re-consider  their  action  in  reference  to  the  school  law,  at  which  meeting  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  set  the  matter  before  them,  in  such  a  light  that  they  may 
see  the  propriety  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  good  citizens 
should  do.  I  purpose  addressing  such  meetings,  as  well  as  meetings  of  direc¬ 
tors,  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  whenever  and  wherever  circumstances 
indicate  the  utility  of  such  a  course. 

I  already  find  that  there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  fully  qualified  teachers,  and 
thus  is  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  that  arrangement  by  which  Superinten¬ 
dents  are  permitted  to  issue  temporary  certificates. 

By  conversation  with  some  directors  of  this  county  I  have  ascertained  that 
an  attempt  to  apply  the  principle  of  graded  schools,  has,  in  a  few  districts, 
been  somewhat  successfully  made  in  this  manner:  Where  it  was  intended  to 
keep  the  school  in  operation  six  months,  a  female  teacher  was  employed  for 
three  months  in  the  summer,  into  whose  school  the  smaller  and  less  advanced 
children  were  sent ;  and  in  the  same  school,  during  the  winter,  a  male  teacher 
of  higher  attainments  was  employed,  whose  school  was  made  up  principally 
of  the  more  advanced  scholars.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  grade  of  schools  which  can  be  made  in  the  sparsely  settled  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  several  of  the  more  populous  districts,  systems  of  graded  schools 
will  be  introduced  to  good  purpose. 

I  can,  in  this  report,  give  no  “  extended  view  of  the  schools  under  my 
charge,”  as,  from  the  time  of  my  appointment  up  to  the  fourth  of  August, 
the.e  was  no  public  school  in  operation  in  this  county.  Since  that,  a  few 
“  summer  schools”  have  commenced. 

The  summary  which  I  present  below  was  gathered  from  the  accompanying 
reports. 

I  have  ascertained  that  there  were  in  the  Roaring  Creek  district,  during  the 
past  year,  three  schools,  taught  for  three  months  by  male  teachers,  at  a  salary 
of  sixteen  dollars  per  month.  These  facts  I  have  embraced  in  my  summary. 
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1854. 

1853. 

Number  of  districts . . . . 

22 

21 

Do.  of  schools . . 

140 

140 

Do.  yet  required . 

10 

9 

Do.  months  taught . 

4 

4 

Do.  of  male  teachers . 

115 

1.4 

Do.  of  female  teachers . 

46 

63 

Salaries  of  male  teachers . 

$19  00 

$17  67 

Do.  of  female  teachers . . . . . . 

11  26 

10  88 

Number  of  male  scholars . 

3,595 

3,692 

Do.  of  female  scholars . 

2.936 

2,875 

Do.  learning  German . 

60 

71 

Average  number  in  each  school . 

34 

38 

Cost  of  instructing  each  scholar  per  month . 

54 

40 

I  have  set  the  corresponding  statistics  of  the  preceding  year  by  the  side  of 
those  of  the  present  year,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  remark  that  there  seems  to 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  no  progress  made,  none  at  least,  which  appears  on  the 
face  of  the  reports.  We  have  one  more  district ;  the  same  number  of  schools  j 
want  one  more  ;  schools  have  been  taught  the  same  number  of  months  ;  there 
have  been  employed  one  more  male  teacher  and  seventeen  less  female  teachers. 
Salaries  of  teachers  have  advanced  a  little  ;  number  of  scholars  about  the  same ; 
average  attendance  upwards  of  five  hundred  less  ;  cost  of  instruction  for  each 
scholar  per  month  fourteen  cents  more.  What  the  result  will  be  for  the 
coming  year,  of  course,  is  uncertain,  but  I  hope  our  next  annual  reports  will 
exhibit  some  very  perceptible  progress. 

Col.  Tate,  the  gentlemanly  editor  of  the  Columbia  Democrat,  very  kindly 
offered  me  the  use  of  his  columns  for  any  articles  which  I  might  wish  to  insert, 
and  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  liberty  to  some  extent,  though  I  believe  the 
most  efficient  way  to  reach  the  people,  and  even  the  directors,  is  by  oral  ad¬ 
dresses. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me,  with  my  very  short  official  experience,  to 
suggest  any  improvement  in  the  school  system  ;  at  least  I  feel  disposed,  for  a 
while,  to  use  my  endeavors  to  carry  its  provisions,  already  enacted,  out  into 
their  practical  workings,  and  postpone  any  suggestions  of  mine  until  a  larger 
experience  and  opportunities  for  more  extended  observation,  shall  enable  me 
to  judge  whether  the  system  needs  any  amendments,  and  if  so,  what  would 
seem  to  be  the  best. 

I  have  the  honor  of  subscribing  myself, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  E.  BRADLEY, 
County  Superintendent . 

Bloomsburg,  September  12,  1854. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

Sir  : — The  materials  for  making  my  annual  report  are  very  deficient  in 
quantity  and  accuracy,  as  you  are  aware  I  did  not  receive  my  commission 
till  the  eighth  of  July.  At  that  time  most  of  the  schools  were  well  advanced, 
and  some  of  them  out  for  the  season.  I  immediately  started  on  a  tour  over 
the  county,  and  visited  the  schools  of  most  of  the  townships  j  not  all  the 
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schools,  but  from  one^o  five  in  the  larger  portion  of  the  districts,  and  left  the 
blank  reports  to  the  directors,  and  sent  them  by  mail  to  those  I  did  not  see. 

There  are  three  classes  of  teachers  in  our  county.  Those  who  know  and  do 
their  duty,  constitute,  by  far,  the  least ;  those  who  are  ignorant  of,  but  try  to  do 
their  duty,  a  larger  class  ;  and  those  who  neither  know  nor  care  to  do  their 
duty  the  largest.  The  reason  why  the  last  is  borne  with,  is  that  the  people, 
like  this  class  of  teachers,  are  not  awake  to  the  importance  of  the  common 
school  system.  They  are  not  aware  of  the  benefit  it  may  be  to  society  when 
fully  carried  out ;  and  they  have  little  notion  of  what  the  full  car  yin g  out  of 
the  system  means.  They  understand  it  to  involve  a  badly  seated,  badly  ven¬ 
tilated  and  worse  located  school  house;  a  dull  teacher  with  a  small  salary, 
and  no  profit  to  their  children  ;  while  for  a  thorough  training,  even  in  the 
common  English  branches  of  an  education,  they  look  to  some  neighboring  or 

far  off  noted  academies. 

Of  school  houses,  we  have  three  classes  also.  1  he  old  log  school  rooms  are 
gone.  But  the  larger  portion  of  the  school  houses  in  our  county  are  small, 
badly  located,  (behind  a  mud  hole,  &c.,)  seated  with  desks  fastened  to  the  wall, 
and  pupils  facing  it  instead  of  the  teacher  ;  they  never  have  been  painted,  inside 
or  out.  The  next  class  are  red  school  houses,  with  long  desks  m  front  of  the 
pupils,  who  sit  on  long  benches  ranged  around  the  wall ;  there  are  low  seats 
in  front  for  small  scholars.  The  third  class  are  those  now  building,  white, 
larp-e  well  ventilated,  and  seated  for  ease  of  the  pupils,  with  short  desks  and 
seals’ for  two  pupils  behind  each.  The  first  two  classes  constitute  by  far,  the 
majority  of  our  school  houses;  but  from  present  indications  the  hand  of  pro¬ 
gress  is  upon  them,  and  the  last  and  test  class  is  springing  up  in  their  place. 

The  school  directors  of  most  of  the  districts  are  good  business  men,  and,  as 
a  whole,  are  more  engaged  in  the  cause  of  education  than  the  people  ;  but 
there  are  exceptions,  "in  some  of  the  districts  the  boards  are  made  up  of  men 
who  care  no  more  for  the  system  than  to  help  some  of  their  relations  into  a 
position  where  they  can  earn  a  living  ;  and  in  those  localities  the  only  neces¬ 
sary  qualification  for  teaching,  is  to  be  a  relative  of  a  director. 

This  brings  me  to  speak  of  the  reports  of  the  directors.  It  has  been  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  I  have  obtained  them.  They  are  very  imperfect,  owing 
to  the  facts  that  the  records  of  the  acts  of  the  directors  themselves  have  beeri 
kept  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all,  in  many  districts  ;  the  teachers  have  not  made 
their  reports  as  required  by  the  old  law;  the  taxes  have  not  been  colecte 
thoroughly  ;  and,  hence,  the  reports  from  these  districts  cannot  De  relied  upon, 
in  all  or  many  of  the  particulars,  though  they  are  probably  not  very  far  from 
true.  Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  law  and  lack  of  facts,  you  will 
notice  that  the  average  number  of  scholars  attending  school  cannot  be  relied 
upon,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  the  facts  are  not  in  the  hands  of  directors  for  cor* 
reeling  this  wrong.  Nothing  certain  can  be  determined.  “  The  average  cost 
of  instructing  each  scholar  per  month"’  is  equally  faulty,  but  I  have  endeavored 
to  correct  this  error.  Still  it  is  not  reliable.  In  my  corrections  I  have 
based  my  calculations  upon  the  average  attendance  when  correctly  given— 
when  not,  upon  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  district.  Some  have  reported  all 
their  male  and  female  teachers,  but  this  you  can  correct  at  sight.  There  are 
other  mistakes  as  you  will  find.  u  The  amount  of  tax  collected  for  school 
purposes”  in  some  reports  is  deficient.  1  am  satisfied,  from  my  acquaintance 
with  the  officers  making  those  reports,  that  they  would  have  reported  that 
fact,  had  they  possessed  it.  It  can  be  arranged  only  by  giving  them  credit 
for  collecting  all  they  levied. 

Of  the  County  Superintendency,  I  may  say  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
against  it,  among  those  who  have  heretofore  looked  upon  the  free  school  sys¬ 
tem  with  indifference  or  disfavor  ;  but  there  is  a  stronger  feeling  in  favor  of  it, 
among  the  staunch  friends  of  common  schools,  and  that  feeling  is  stronger 
than  when  the  late  act  was  passed.  The  additional  expense  was  objected  to 
by  some ;  but  when  they  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  county  gains 
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one  hundred  dollars  by  the  passage  of  this  act — receiving'  five  hundred  dollars 
extra  appropriation,  and  paying  the  Superintendent  but  four  hundred  dollars, 
they  were  out  of  argument.  The  physical  impossibility  involved  in  a  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duties  imposed  by  law  upon  the  Superintendent,  by  one  man, 
in  this  county,  with  its  forty  districts,  and  three  hundred  and  forty  schools, 
is  an  objection  to  the  office  urged  by  others;  and  this  objection  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  truth.  Added  to  this  is  that  other  fact,  that  I  receive  but  four  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  salary,  a  sum  insufficient  to  pay  my  horse  hire  and  expenses,  while 
thoroughly  visiting  the  schools  of  the  county  once.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
this  was  brought  about,  I  have  informed  the  Department  in  a  former  letter. 
Were  the  matter  to  be  settled  now,  I  should  receive  seven  or  eight  hundred 
dollars. 

Of  what  I  have  done  since  elected  and  commissioned,  it  may  not.  be  impro¬ 
per  to  speak.  Having  accepted  the  office  at  the  urgent  request  of  many  di¬ 
rectors,  among  them  several  who  voted  against  me  at  the  Convention,  and 
some  of  whom  had  the  frankness  (1)  to  say  they  voted  wrong,  I  concluded  to  do 
what  I  could  to  make  the  office  effective  of  good.  I  made  arrangements  with 
Messrs.  Thickstun  and  Bates,  principals  of  an  excellent  academy  in  this 
borough,  to  afford  appropriate  instruction  to  a  teachers’  class,  during  the  fall, 
as  a  substitute  for  a  Normal  school,  to  prepare  the  teachers  of  the  county  for 
their  winter  labors ;  for  unqualified  teachers  are  the  bane  of  the  free  school 
system  in  the  county.  In  visiting  schools  I  urged  upon  teachers  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  obtaining  additional  instruction,  and  opportunities  afforded  at  aforesaid 
academy.  Through  the  columns  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  with  which  I  became 
connected  for  the  purpose  of  making  It  an  educational  paper,  I  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  intending  to  teach  during  the  winter,  to  the  same  ;  and  the  result 
is  that  eighty-five  teachers  are  in  that  class,  preparing  to  enter  the  common 
schools  of  the  county  during  the  coming  year.  I  was,  before  my  election  to 
the  County  Superintendency,  the  president  of  the  teachers’  institute  of  Crawford 
county,  and  also  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  We  appointed  its 
fall  session  at  Titusville,  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  county,  because 
the  teachers  in  that  locality  had  never  attended,  nor  become  acquainted  with 
the  benefits  of  its  sessions.  I  procured  teachers  and  lecturers,  and  went  over  on 
the  second  instant.  The  weather  was  bad,  but  the  number  in  attendance  in¬ 
creased  till  we  had  some  forty  teachers,  and,  especially  in  the  evening,  a  large 
attendance  of  parents.  I  formed  a  township  and  borough  association  of  the 
teachers  and  friends  of  education,  and  the  institute  broke  up  with  the  general 
feeling  that  the  cause  had  received  an  impetus  that  would  effect  great  good. 
We  are  to  have  another  session  at  Conneautville,  in  a  few  days. 

I  have  examined  twenty  teachers,  and  given  three  first  class  certificates. 
On  Monday,  sixteenth  instant,  I  commenced  examining  the  teachers  in  the 
various  districts.  I  advertised  to  commence  last  Monday,  but  the  teachers 
were  not  engaged,  and  I  postponed  the  matter  till  such  time  as  1  could  see  all 
the  teachers  of  each  township  together,  as  thus  we  can  make  the  examination 
profitable,  and  I  can  talk  to  them  of  methods  of  organizing  schools,  government, 
explanations,  &c.  Better  wages  will  be  given  this  fall  and  winter,  than  have 
been  given  heretofore,  and  a  better  class  of  teachers  will  be  hired. 

Wherever  I  have  met  the  directors  there  is  a  general  determination  to  make 
the  new  law  effectual.  The  reports  next  year  will  be  full  and  reliable.  I 
have  scattered  most  of  the  copies  of  the  school  law  sent  me,  among  directors 
and  friends  of  schools. 

I  shall  give  more  time  to  the  performance  of  my  duties  than  I  can  afford 
to.  I  would  throw  up  the  office  and  honor  at  once  ;  but  the  desire  I  have  to 
see  our  schools  improved  induces  me  to  hold  them  still.  Most  of  the  school 
directors  and  many  teachers  take  our  paper,  and  we  devote  a  large  part  of 
it,  weekly,  to  educational  matters,  and  speak  to  those  over  the  county,  when  I 
cannot  afford  to  visit  them.  These  constitute  about  the  sum  of  things  reporta¬ 
ble,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  directors’  reports,  though  I  might  add  that 
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there  is  some  disarrangement  and  dissatisfaction  in  reference  to  the  law  re- 
qtiiring  four  months  school,  before  the  State  appropriation  can  be  received. 
I  have  received  some  sharp  inquiries  in  reference  to  it,  but  I  believe  the  ex¬ 
planation  has  been  satisfactory.  Should  there  be  an  effort  to  abolish  the 
County  Superintendency,  by  the  next  Legislature,  it  will  be  opposed  by  teachers, 
directors,  and  friends  of  education  of  this  county,  unless  a  system  of  township 
superintendents  can  be  substituted  for  it ;  but  this  would  cost  more  than  the 
present  order  of  things,  and  that  would  be  opposed  by  all  opposing  the  Super¬ 
intendency.  But  this  is  enough. 

Yours,  in  haste, 

S.  S.  SEARS, 
County  Superintendent . 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

Sir  : — I  herewith  transmit  the  reports  of  the  several  boards  of  school  di¬ 
rectors  of  Cumberland  county,  so  far  as  they  have  been  received.  As  I  am 
required  to  submit  a  report  as  County  Superintendent,  I  have  concluded  that 
the  best  method  to  give  an  idea  of  the  system  in  this  county,  would  be  to  give 
it  by  boroughs  and  townships,  as  I  found  things  when  holding  the  examina¬ 
tions. 

My  course  was,  to  read  to  the  directors,  teachers  and  citizens  present,  my 
instructions  from  the  Department,  and  to  give  some  general  ideas  of  the 
supposed  workings  of  the  present  law.  Taking  the  boroughs  and  townships 
in  alphabetical  order,  I  commenced  with  Dickinson. 

In  this  township,  the  directors  manifest  considerable  interest  and  zeal,  and 
say  they  are  determined  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law.  One  of  the 
directors  remarked,  that  their  teachers  knew  twice  as  much  this  year,  as  they 
did  last,  which  speaks  well  for  the  teachers,  and  shows  that  they  have  not 
been  negligent  in  study.  We  had  a  goodly  number  of  citizens  present,  who 
appeared  much  pleased.  1  was  pleased  with  the  directors  in  allowing  a  well 
qualified  young  lady,  the  same  salary  as  the  male  teachers  of  the  district, 
which  cannot  be  said  generally  of  the  directors  in  the  county.  Number  of 
schools,  14. 

In  East  Pennsboro’,  the  directors  were  nearly  all  sick,  and  there  was  not 
much  interest  manifested  at  the  examination.  There  is  an  intelligent  and 
efficient  board  of  directors  in  this  township,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  system,  they  have  advanced  the  salaries  of  their  teachers, 
so  that  they  are  second  to  none  in  the  county.  They  must  succeed.  Num¬ 
ber  of  schools,  6. 

In  Frankford  we  held  the  examination  in  rather  a  bad  school  house.  I 
trust  it  is  not  a  specimen  of  their  houses  generally.  Low  salaries  have  been 
a  draw-back  in  this  township,  but  the  remedy  is  being  applied.  The  direc¬ 
tors  certainly  feel  considerable  interest,  and  so  do  many  of  the  citizens.  The 
better  day  is  no  doubt  near  at  hand.  Number  of  schools,  8. 

In  Hampden  there  is  an  efficient  board  of  directors;  some  who  have  served 
for  many  years.  Their  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  directors 
make  monthly  visits— -the  citizens  frequently  visit  the  schools,  and  it  is  qu  ite 
probable,  that  the  system  approaches  as  near  toward  perfection,  as  in  any  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  county.  There  is  more  money  raised  (exclusive  of  tax)  for  the 
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continuation  of  the  schools,  and  the  payment  of  good  salaries  to  competent 
teachers,  than  in  any  district  of  which  I  have  any  knowledga.  Number  of 
schools,  6. 

In  Hopewell  the  directors  exhibited  considerable  zeal,  and  determined  to 
employ  none  but  qualified  teachers.  In  this  praiseworthy  resolution,  they  aro 
sustained  by  a  large  number  of  the  intelligent  citizens  of  the  district.  Th© 
character  of  their  schools  must  become  elevated.  Number  of  schools,  6. 

In  Lower  Allen  the  directors  have  raised  the  salaries  of  their  teachers, 
which  is  a  good  omen.  The  directors,  and  many  of  the  citizens,  exhibit  a 
great  interest  in  the  cause.  The  schools  in  this  district  have  been  in  a  good 
Condition  for  many  years,  and  latterly,  some  excellent  school  houses  have  been 
erected.  A  little  more  visiiing  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  might  still  fur¬ 
ther  increase  the  interest.  Number  of  schools,  6. 

In  Mechanicsburg  the  directors  are  energetic  men,  who  will  no  doubt  de¬ 
vote  a  just  share  of  their  time  to  the  advancement  of  their  schools.  Many 
of  the  citizens  take  a  great  interest  in  education.  May  their  zeal  provoke 
others  to  good  works  of  a  similar  kind.  Number  of  schools,  4. 

In  Mifflin  the  directors  and  citizens  had  wrong  views  of  the  law  ;  after  an 
explanation,  they  were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  laid  aside  their  objections. — 
The  directors  appear  to  be  active  business  men,  but  say  that  the  erection  of 
school  houses  has  been  a  draw-back  on  them.  They  have  not  been  able  to 
pay  sufficient  salaries,  to  enable  them  to  employ  weU  qualified  teachers.  When 
these  hindrances  are  out  of  the  way,  they  certainly  can  accomplish  much 
more,  which  no  doubt  they  desire.  Number  of  schools,  8. 

In  Monroe  the  directors  manifest  considerable  interest.  We  had  a  larg© 
attendance  of  citizens  at  the  examination,  which  speaks  well  for  the  cause. — 
If  the  interest  manifested  is  carried  out,  they  must  succed.  Number  of  schools, 
11. 

In  New  Cumberland  the  directors  labor  under  some  difficulty,  in  not  having 
a  good  house.  They  purpose  erecting  one  the  ensuing  summer.  Their  in¬ 
telligence,  combined  with  interest,  will  insure  success.  Number  of  schools,  L 

In  Newton  the  directors  are  zealous  and  active  men.  No  doubt  the  cause 
will  prosper.  With  their  present  teachers,  they  will  be  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  their  schools  by  next  year.  Number  of  schools,  9. 

In  Newville  the  directors  exhibit  great  interest.  The  schools  in  this  place 
have  been  good  for  some  years.  The  female  high  school  ranks  amongst  th© 
best  in  the  county,  if  the  citizens  exert  themselves  as  much  as  the  directors, 
their  schools  must  prosper.  Number  of  schools,  3. 

In  North  Middleton  the  directors  and  many  of  the  citizens  expressed  a  de¬ 
termination  to  elavate  their  schools,  and  from  the  energy  exhibited,  1  have  no 
doubt  this  will  take  place.  The  system  has  many  warm  friends  in  this  dis¬ 
trict.  Number  of  schools,  14. 

In  Shippensburg  borough  the  directors  certainly  deserve  praise  for  their  zeal 
and  energy  in  the  cause ;  they  advanced  the  salaries  of  their  teachers,  and 
determined  to  employ  none  but  those  who  were  well  qualified.  A  number  of 
citizens  attended  the  examination,  who  appeared  interested.  I  must  pay  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  my  particular  friend,  D.  Stroh,  formerly  of  the  Shippens- 
burg  academy,  who  manifests  a  great  degree  of  interest  in  the  development 
of  the  common  school  system,  and  who  was  of  great  service  to  me.  When 
men  possessing  such  talents  as  Mr.  Stroh,  lend  a  helping  hand,  the  system 
must  prosper.  Number  of  schools,  7. 

In  Shippensburg  township  there  is  but  one  school ;  but  one  of  the  best  in 
the  county.  The  few  directors  with  whom  I  became  acquainted,  are  intelli¬ 
gent  and  active  men.  Number  of  schools,  1. 

In  Silver  Spring  the  directors  are  interested  in  the  cause,  and  are  doing 
much  to  elevate  the  character  of  their  schools.  In  this  commendable  enter- 
prize  they  are  joined  by  a  great  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  district.  Th© 
only  objection  urged  against  them  is,  they  do  not  pay  qualified  female  teach- 
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ersa  sufficient  salary — making  a  difference  of  six  dollars  per  month,  between 
them  and  the  male  teachers.  May  this  statute  soon  be  repealed.  Number  of 
schools,  1 1 . 

In  Southampton  the  directors  are  active  and  zealous  men.  Is  was  re¬ 
marked,  that  their  teachers  improved  greatly  since  last  year  ;  if  so,  their  sala¬ 
ries  should  have  been  increased  accordingly.  Number  of  schools,  8. 

In  South  Middleton  the  directors  are  certainly  busines  men,  and  their  refu¬ 
sal  to  employ  any  but  well  qualified  teachers,  has  put  them  to  some  inconve¬ 
nience  ;  but  the  citizens  will  thank  them  for  it,  and  they  may  congratulate 
themselves  upon  their  success.  Number  of  schools,  13. 

In  Upper  Allen,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  other  townships,  the  system  is 
approaching  toward  perfection.  The  directors,  with  many  of  the  citizens, 
have  spent  their  time,  talents  and  means  to  forward  the  system,  and  they 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  sons  and  daughters  enjoying  a  good 
education,  obtained  in  their  own  schools.  Number  of  schools,  5. 

West  Pennsboroh  This  is  the  closing  district,  and  an  excellent  cap-ston# 
it  is.  There  was  as  much  interest  exhibited  by  the  directors  and  citizens  of 
this  d  istricc,  as  could  be  expected  by  the  most  zealous  friend  of  education. — 
Here  I  met  with  ex-Governor  Ritner,  who,  having  retired  from  political  life, 
is  devoting  his  energies  to  the  common  school  system.  What  greater  bless¬ 
ing  can  a  man  of  intellect  confer  upon  a  community,  than  by  devoting  him¬ 
self  to  such  a  good  cause  \  The  citizens  may  congratulate  themselves  upon 
such  a  friend  to  education  in  their  district.  One  of  the  teachers  writes,  “  the 
Governor  paid  me  a  visit  to-day,  and  says  he  will  call  once  a  week.”  Query; 
will  the  directors  visit  as  often  each  month  'l  Number  of  schools,  11. 

Before  closing  this  report,  permit  me  to  say  to  you  by  way  oi  encourage¬ 
ment,  that  the  system  has  many  warm,  ardent  and  intelligent  friends  in  this 
county,  and  but  few  enemies.  No  man  could  have  been  treated  more  kindly, 
or  with  more  marked  attention  than  I  was  in  every  borough  and  township  of 
the  county,  and  this  attention  was  not  given  by  the  ignorant  and  excitable 
portion  of  the  community,  but  by  the  intelligent  and  refined  citizens  of  the 
several  districts,  which  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  system  is  popular,  and 
the  people  generally  appreciate  its  provisions,  and  hail  the  new  law  with  the 
expectation  that  it  is  intended  to  cover  Pennsylvania  with  blessings  ;  the  fruits 
of  which  shall  not  only  be  visible  in  time,  but  in  eternity. 

The  recent  county  convention  of  teachers,  and  the  friends  of  education,  is 
a  striking  evidence  of  a  deep  felt  interest  in  the  cause,  and  evinces  the  fact, 
that  when  we  organize  a  county  institute,  Cumberland  will  not  be  found  in  th» 
rear,  neither  in  talent  nor  numbers . 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  Dickinson  college,  and  the  several  academies  in 
this  county,  for  furnishing  us  with  so  many  well  qualified  teachers  for  our 
common  schools,  which,  with  other  considerations,  should  recommend  them 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  every  citizen  of  the  county. 

-  Very  respectfully,  your  ob’t  serv’t, 

DANIEL  SHELLY, 

County  Superintendent, 

September  28,  1854. 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

Sir  : — In  compliance  with  section  forty-second  of  the  act  of  May  8th,  1854s 
I  respectfully  report  as  follows : 

Soon  after  my  election,  I  received  the  blank  reports  from  your  office,  and 
forwarded  them  to  the  various  school  districts.  Many  of  them  were  ro- 
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turned,  imperfectly  filled,  the  names  of  the  officers  and  post-office  address  om 
atecond  page,  being  omitted. 

In  July  I  sent  to  each  of  the  school  districts  a  circular,  desiring  the  di¬ 
rectors  to  name  a  place  where  I  might  meet  them,  and  examine  teachers.  I 
received  replies  from  three  only,  designating  a  place,  but  saying  they  knew 
of  no  applicants  that  would  be  present,  as  their  young  men  were  then  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  could  not  then  be  induced  to  present  themselves. 
I  therefore  deferred  visiting  the  districts,  in  the  mean  time  examining  all 
who  presented  themselves  at  my  residence. 

In  October  I  appointed  certain  places  throughout  the  county,  to  which  the 
teachers  residing  in  the  neighborhood  could  come.  This,  however,  was  not 
of  much  avail,  as  but  few  appeared ;  and  some  of  them  were  very  deficient 
in  qualifications,  being  entirely  unacquainted  with  geography  or  grammar,  and 
scarcely  possessing  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  to  jus¬ 
tify  me  in  giving  them  provisional  certificates.  For  the  purpose  of  making  a 
distinction,  1  numbered  the  certificates  from  one  to  three,  making  two  the 
average,  and  have  examined  one  hundred  and  forty-four  teachers,  of  whom 
twenty-three  are  entitled  to  permanent  certificates. 

To  enable  the  directors  to  open  their  schools,  I  have  been  induced  to  grant 
a  few  certificates  that  I  would  have  preferred  withholding,  as  many  of  the 
schools  are  still  unsupplied. 

To  illustrate  the  difficulties  I  have  had,  1  may  state  that  many  of  the  teach¬ 
ers,  calling  on  me  for  examination,  introduce  themselves  thus:  “  I  had  no 
notion  of  teaching,  but  the  directors  could  not  get  any  body  else,  and  came 
and  told  me  I  must  come  and  be  examined.  I  am  not  prepared  ;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  looked  in  a  book  these  six  months,  and  I  don’t  know  how  1  can 
get  along often  bringing  recommendations  desiring  me,  if  possible,  to  give 
the  applicant  a  certificate. 

These  facts  call  for  the  establishment  of  Norman  schools,  and  the  increase 
of  pay,  at  least  in  this  county,  to  competent  teachers ;  for  the  inducements 
to  men  of  ability  are  not  sufficient.  Until  the  compensation  is  increased,  and. 
the  time  of  teaching  extended,  teachers  properly  qualified  cannot  be  found  to 
fill  all  the  schools. 

The  directors,  generally,  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  education, 
and  are  desirous  of  having  good  schools,  and  are  paying,  this  winter,  in  many 
districts,  higher  salaries. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  uniformity  in  the  text  books  used,  which  it  is 
hoped  the  directors  and  teachers  may  remedy.  If  the  books  were  provided 
by  the  directors,  out  of  the  school  fund  of  the  district,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  each  pupil,  making  each  liable  for  the  loss  or  abuse,  it  would  prove 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  each  school,  and  would  prove  a  saving  to  parents. 

Owing  to  the  country  schools  commencing  their  operations  so  late  in  the 
fall,  I  have  been  unable  to  make  any  general  visits,  and  cannot  make  an  ex¬ 
tended  report  of  their  condition. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

S.  D.  INGRAM, 

Harrisburg,  Bee.  16,  1854.  County  Superintendent. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

Sir  : — Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  forty-second  section  of  the  act 
for  the  regulation  and  continuance  of  a  system  of  education  by  commoa 
schools,  and  the  supplement  to  said  act,  passed  the  eighth  day  of  May,  on« 
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thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four,  I  herewith  forward  to  you  the  annual 
reports  of  the  several  school  districts  of  the  county  of  Delaware,  for  the  school 
year  ending  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  last.  Accompanying  these  reports 
is  an  abstract  carefully  prepared,  which  presents  at  one  view  the  aggregate 
statistics  of  all  the  school  districts  of  the  county  for  the  past  school  year. 
The  direction  from  the  department  marked  “  VIII,”  and  appended  to  the  blank 
forms  for  making  out  the  district  reports,  leaves  it  in  doubt  what  is  meant  by 
the  “average  number  of  pupils  attending  school.”  I  have,  therefore,  in  the 
abstract  given  the  whole  average  attendance  in  the  district,  and  in  another 
column  have  given  the  average  attendance  in  each  school. 

At  a  period  so  early  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  of  County 
Superintendent,  and  before  any  very  considerable  number  of  the  schools  of  the 
county  have  been  visited,  it  will  be  impossible  to  comply  with  that  provision 
of  the  school  law,  which  requires  County  Superintendents  to  tf  make  an  ex¬ 
tended  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  ’  &c.  This 
provision  of  the  law  can  only  apply  with  any  force  to  future  reports,  such 
as  can  be  based  on  information  to  be  derived  from  a  general  visitation  and 
thorough  examination  of  all  the  schools  of  the  county.  But  an  examination 
of  nearly  all  the  teachers  of  the  county,  together  with  my  official  visits  to  a 
number  of  the  schools,  and  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the  directors  of  the 
several  school  districts,  has  enabled  me  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  most  prominent  causes  which  operate  to  retard  the  improvement 
of  our  public  schools.  Among  these  I  may  enumerate:  First,  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil  must  necessarily  be  gradual.  A  real  deficiency  of 
qualified  teachers  to  take  charge  of  all  the  common  schools  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  undoubtedly  exists.  This  deficiency  has  been  increased  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  ot  the  State  by  the  highly  remunerating  prices  which  almost  every  other 
branch  of  industry  now  commands  Examinations  by  County  Superinten¬ 
dents  can  only  have  their  full  effect  in  diminishing  the  number  of  bad  teachers, 
when  a  supply  of  good  ones  can  be  had.  The  existing  scarcity  of  well  quali¬ 
fied  teachers  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact,  that  at  the  time  my  official 
intercourse  with  the  schools  of  the  county  commenced,  many  teachers  had 
been  appointed,  their  salaries  fixed,  and  the  length  of  the  school  term  deter¬ 
mined  upon,  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  tax  which  had  been  levied, 
rendered  it  necessary  for  me,  in  several  instances,  to  avail  myself,  in  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  teachers,  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  your  circular  of  the 
24th  of  July  last.  Acting  under  the  lenient  suggestions  of  that  circular,  I 
was  obliged  to  withhold  certificates  from  some,  and  others  were  deterred  from 
submittm&  to  an  examination.  In  addition  to  these  positive  results,  it  is 
al  ea  \  manifest  that  other  advantages  will  accrue  from  these  examinations. 
Ihe  proverbial  dullness  which  has  heretofore  attached  to  the  profession  of 
teaching,  is  giving  place  to  greater  energy  and  activity  among  teachers.  Not 
a  few  of  those  to  whom  temporary  certificates  were  awarded,  and  who  wished 
to  continue  in  the  business  of  teaching,  have  determined  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  instruction  to  be  obtained  at  some  of  the  numerous  boarding  schools 
located  in  this  vicinity,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves  for  profes¬ 
sional  teachers.  Others,  by  private  study,  have  determined  to  arrive  at  the 
same  result.  In  addition,  a  convention  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  county  will 
shortly  be  held,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  result  in  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion,  that  will  be  highly  effective  in  elevating  the  profession.  These  efforts, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  location  of  our  county  on  the  border  of  a  large 
city,  whose  well  regulated  schools  annually  send  abroad  a  large  number  of 
properly  educated  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  would  necessarily,  in  a  short 
time,  afford  an  adequate  supply  of  good  teachers  for  all  the  schools  of  the 
county,  but  for  the  existence  of  another  prominent  evil,  which  has  long 
operated  indirectly,  to  retard  the  improvement  of  our  public  schools,  viz: 

2nd.  The  inadequate  salaries  of  teachers. 
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The  district  reports  for  the  present  school  year,  when  made,  will  show  a 
material  improvement  in  this  particular,  in  a  number  of  the  districts  of  this 
county;  and  from  the  spirit  manifested  by  several  boards  of  directors,  1  feel 
well  assured,  that  a  still  further  increase  of  salaries  may  be  anticipated. 

3d.  Deficiency  of  books,  maps,  &c. 

Even  the  books  in  use  are,  in  very  many  instances,  of  different  kinds  in  the 
unme  school,  and  where  such  is  the  case,  but  few  amongst  them  are  well 
adapted  to  the  improved  methods  of  imparting  instruction  to  youth.  I  have 
met  with  as  many  as  eight  different  arithmetics  in  the  same  school,  and  other 
books  in  like  variety.  In  some  districts  this  evil  has  been  remedied,  by  the 
action  of  the  directors  and  teachers  under  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  school 
law.  No  efforts,  on  my  part,  shall  be  spared  to  have  this  provision  of  the 
law  fully  and  faithfully  carried  out  in  all  the  districts  of  the  county,  at  the 
proper  time  next  year.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  will  see  the  propriety  of  so  amending  the  twenty-sixth  section  of  the 
law,  as  to  permit  each  County  Superintendent  to  exercise  a  more  enlarged  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  adoption  of  proper  books  in  the  schools  of  his  county. 

In  addition  to  the  above  causes  which  have  tended  to  retard  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  schools,  there  is  another,  of  a  local  nature,  that  I  may  mention. 
In  some  districts  the  school  houses  are  badly  located,  and  in  consequence  one 
additional  school  has  to  be  kept  up  beyond  the  actual  requirements  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  in  case  the  schools  were  properly  distributed.  The  opposition  to  the 
law  which,  in  some  districts  of  the  county,  has  heretofore  prevented  the 
schools  from  being  kept  open  sufficiently  long  to  secure  the  services  of  good 
teachers,  I  may  venture  to  say,  is  gradually  growing  less,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  “  short  school  terms” 
will  cease  to  obstruct  the  advancement  of  the  system  in  Delaware  county. 

GEO.  SMITH, 
County  Superintendent . 


Upper  Darby,  November  8,  1854. 
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ELK  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

That  in  eight  out  of  nine  townships  composing  the  county,  directors  were 
duly  elected  under  the  new  law,  and  submitted  reports  which  are  herewith 
transmitted.  If  the  blanks  are  not  filled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  De- 
partment,  I  believe  the  defect  is  attributable  to  the  loose  manner  in  which 
statistics  and  other  school  papers  have  been  hitherto  kept,  rather  than  to  lack 
of  capacity  or  effort  on  the  part  of  the  present  boards.  Our  new  directors  are 
men  awake  to  the  importance  of  the  interests  entrusted  to  them,  and  will  spare 
no  pains  to  render  the1  law  effective.  True,  a  number,  perhaps  a  majority,  of 
them  are  jealous  of  that  provision  in  the  bill  creating  the  office  of  County 
Superintendent,  and  look  upon  the  amount  expended  in  that  direction  as  so 
much  taken  from  their  fund  without  its  equivalent  being  returned.  Still  I 
apprehend  no  difficulty  in  securing  their  cordial  co-operation  in  elevating  and 
improving  our  schools  and  our  teachers. 

The  salary  attached  to  my  office  is  no  compensation  for  the  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  necessary  to  the  supervision  of  thirty  or  forty  schools  scattered  over 
eight  hundred  square  miles  of  territory.  This  prevents  that  devotion  to  the 
work  which  could  otherwise  be  expected,  and  cripples  the  efficiency  which  the 
law  contemplates  in  a  superintendent.  The  evils  of  this  niggardly  policy 
would  be  less  felt  if  directors  were  compelled  to  reduce  their  business  to  some 
soTt  of  system. 

Teachers,  at  all  fit  for  the  profession  they  aspire  to,  have  been  and  are  very 
scarce,  and  former  directors  have  been  equally  negligent  in  procuring  them  at 
the  proper  time — making  no  effort  but  hiring  them  at  any  and  all  times  as  oc¬ 
casion  offered.  Now  if  this  laxity  be  suffered  to  continue,  under  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  the  duties  of  County  Superintendent  in  examining  teachers  and  visiting 
their  schools,  and  of  directors  in  assembling  on  those  occasions,  will  never 
have  an  end.  As  a  remedy,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  it  be  enjoined 
upon  each  board  to  procure  their  compliment  of  teachers  on  or  before  given 
days — say  in  May  and  November  of  each  year — at  which  times  and  at  such 
places  as  the  board  may  direct  they  may  be  assembled  for  examination.  This 
method,  which  is  (or  was)  in  force  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  works  admira¬ 
bly,  will  give  a  regularity  to  the  duties  of  the  County  Superintendent  and 
enable  him  to  render  more  efficient  service  in  the  good  cause. 

My  commission  was  not  received  until  the  fifteenth  of  July,  at  which  time 
nearly  all  the  schools  were  in  operation,  many  of  them  far  advanced — the 
teachers  having  been  inspected  and  the  schools  visited  before  I  became  an 
officer.  Of  the  grade  of  the  schools,  therefore,  the  branches  taught,  the  mode 
of  teaching,  &c.,  I  am  not  prepared  to  report  as  fully  and  explicitly  as  I  could 
wish ;  yet,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends  there  is  no  uniformity  in  books, 
and  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  their  methods  of  teaching,  governing, 
&c.,  may  be  materially  improved.  These  things  will  be  fully  noticed  in  my 
next  report. 

A  difficulty  of  three  years  standing,  between  the  directors  of  Benzinger  and 
sundry  citizens  of  that  township,  who  demanded  a  school  which  was  denied 
them,  has  been  adjusted.  I  was  petitioned,  and  though  I  had  no  authority 
whatever  in  the  matter,  called  the  belligerants  together,  and  after  reasoning  the 
case  one  entire  afternoon  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation.  A  new 
school  house  is  to  be  built  and  a  teacher  supplied  forthwith. 

Of  the  two  schools  reported  by  that  district,  («.  e.  Benzinger)  one  is  taught 
by  nuns  or  “sisters,”  as  they  are  called,  and  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  priest.  It  numbers  about  seventy  five  female  pupils,  and  the  teachers  are 
paid  out  of  the  public  moneys.  The  entire  community  are  German  Catholics, 
and  this  school  is  nothing  less  than  a  nunnery.  The  directors  will  not  allow 
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me  to  inspect  those  teachers  or  to  set  foot  inside  the  building1  on  any  considera¬ 
tion.  Still  they  expect  aid  as  heietofore  from  the  State  appropriation.  Are 
they  entitled  to  it  X  Does  our  system  recognize  such  schools  X 
Highland  county  is  sparsely  inhabited  and  held  no  election. 

In  Gibson  directors  were  chosen  but  their  report  has  not  yet  reached  me. 
But  for  this  delay  my  report  would  have  been  made  some  time  since.  I  will 
forward  it  as  soon  as  received. 


R idg way,  August  7,  1854. 


WILLIAM  B.  GILLIS, 

County  Superintendent . 


ERIE  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools: 

The  County  Superintendent  of  Erie  county,  in  compliance  with  the  forty- 
second  section  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  entitled  “An  Act  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  and  continuance  of  a  system  of  education  by  common  schools,”  sub¬ 
mits  the  following  annual  report : 

The  county  of  Erie  is  at  the  present  time  divided  into  twenty-seven  school 
districts,  comprising  the  city  of  Erie,  the  two  wards  of  which  are  now  organ¬ 
ized  under  a  Board  of  Control,  five  boroughs,  and  twenty-one  townships.  Of 
these  last,  Summit  district  is  a  new  township,  formed  from  parts  of  Greene  and 
M’Kean,  at  the  February  sessions.  The  report  of  this  district  is  now  in  my 
hands,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  is  now  organized  with  a  full  board  of 
directors,  and  came  into  existence,  as  a  school  district,  at  the  commencement 
ot  the  present  school  year.  The  greater  part  of  the  report  is  prospective, 
but  I  deem  it  proper  to  transmit  it  to  the  Department. 

The  short  period  elapsing  since  the  appointment  of  the  County  Superin¬ 
tendent,  renders  it  impracticable  to  communicate  much  reliable  information 
relative  to  the  present  condition  of  schools.  A  few  only  have  been  visited, 
and  as  yet  no  regular  system  of  visitations  has  been  commenced.  It  has  been 
deemed  advisable  not  to  do  this  until  after  the  examination  of  teachers  has 
taken  place,  and  opportunity  afforded  to  the  several  districts  to  employ  regu¬ 
larly  certified  teachers. 

Accordingly,  arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  public  examinations  of  teachers  will  awaken  an  interest  both 
in  teachers  themselves,  and  the  patrons  of  the  school.  A  commendable  in¬ 
terest  already  exists  in  many  portions  of  the  count}',  particularly  in  the  city 
of  Erie,  whose  schools,  under  the  supervision  of  intelligent  directors  and 
effective  teachers,  have  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  seldom  attained  in  com¬ 
mon  schools.  Previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  winter  terms  in  the 
rural  districts,  it  is  contemplated  to  hold  a  teachers’  institute,  and  every  effort 
will  be  made,  on  the  part  of  the  County  Superintendent,  to  render  it  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object  is 
the  want  of  funds,  and  the  difficulty  of  raising  them.  No  definite  reliance 
can  at  present  be  placed  upon  the  teachers,  and  the  burden  of  its  support 
will  fall  principally  upon  the  patriotism  and  philanthropy  of  a  few.  1  would 
suggest  the  propriety  of  urging  the  subject  of  institutes  upon  the  Legislature, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  appropriation  of  money  for  their  support.  Such 
an  appropriation,  though  it  might  not  be  adequate  to  the  entire  wants  of  the 
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institution,  would,  nevertheless,  enable  the  superintendents  to  organize  teach¬ 
ers’  institutes,  under  the  auspices  and  authority  of  law,  and  would  effectually 
remove  them  beyond  the  control  of  interested  book-sellers  and  publishers. 
Such  an  appropriation  would  greatly  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  law  in 
its  true  spirit  and  intent,  and  would  give  an  impulse  to  the  common  schools 
an  hundred  fold  commensurate  to  the  amount  of  money  expended. 

The  main  features  of  the  recent  act  have  made  a  favorable  impression  upon 
the  people  of  the  county,  and  I  think  the  efforts  to  elevate  the  common  schools 
will  be  heartily  seconded  by  a  majority  of  the  tax-payers. 

Some  dissatisfaction  exists  among  a  large  proportion  of  the  patrons  of 
schools,  and  to  a  great  extent  among  directors  also,  with  the  abolition  of  sub¬ 
districts  and  sub-committees.  It  is  contended  that  sub-committees,  resident 
in  the  districts,  and  immediately  interested  in  the  schools,  can  select  their 
teachers  more  satisfactorily  than  directors,  who  are  not  personalty  interested  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  directors  regard  the  duty  of  supplying  teachers  as  a 
new  burden  added  to  their  already  onerous  duties.  Hitherto,  the  sub-com¬ 
mittees  have  performed  that  duty,  and  directors  have  been  obliged  only  to 
examine  the  teachers  when  presented  for  that  purpose.  A  more  liberal  com¬ 
pensation  will,  however,  effectually  obviate  the  difficulty  of  supplying  teachers. 

Much  interest  is  manifested  in  the  subject  of  school  houses,  and  several 
contemplated  ones  are  delayed  in  order  to  procure  drafts  upon  approved  plans. 
The  houses  hitherto  constructed  are  extremely  incommodious,  both  as  to  size 
and  internal  arrangement;  and  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact,  that  much  of 
the  difficulty  experienced  by  teachers,  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline  of 
schools,  arises  from  the  injudicious  construction  of  houses.  Much  satisfac¬ 
tion  is  expressed  in  various  quarters,  with  that  feature  of  the  law  authorizing 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  to  procure  plans  and  drafts  of  school 
houses,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  an  intelligent  discharge  of  this 
duty  will  bring  about  a  salutary  reform  in  this  respect. 

No  action  has  yet  been  taken  by  the  directors  of  the  several  districts  on  the 
subject  of  text  books.  Important  as  this  duty  is  in  its  bearings  upon  the 
prosperity  of  schools,  it  is  yet  approached  with  reluctance;  and  hitherto  the 
attempts  to  accomplish  a  reform  in  text  books,  has  proved  the  fruitful  source 
of  dissatisfaction.  Yet  such  a  reform  is  among  the  most  prominent  needs  of 
the  system,  and  firm  and  decided  action  in  relation  to  it  will  be  strenuously 
insisted  on.  The  subject  will  be  urged  upon  the  attention  of  directors  at  the 
examination  of  teachers. 

In  his  intercourse  thus  far  with  directors,  the  Superintendent  has  expe¬ 
rienced  at  their  hands  nothing  but  the  most  considerate  and  courteous  treat¬ 
ment.  And  though  innumerable  difficulties  interpose  between  him  and  the 
discharge  of  his  responsible  duties,  he  is  still  cheered  with  the  prospect  of 
countenance  and  support  at  the  hands  of  district  officers  and  the  patrons  of 

,  W.  H.  ARMSTRONG, 

County  Superintendent . 

Wattsbtjr&,  August  10,  1854. 


FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

§IR  ; _ In  the  performance  of  the  duty  enjoined  in  the  forty-second  section 

of  the  “  school  laws  of  Pennsylvania,”  I  have  the  honor,  herewith,  to  present 
to  you,  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  my  charge.  As  I  have 
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been  engaged  so  short  a  period  in  ray  official  duties,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  my  report  will  be  a  very  “  extended’5  one.  I  have  been  through  the 
t&ounty— -some  parts  twice.  I  have  held  public  examinations  for  every  town¬ 
ship,  generally  visiting  each  separately,  but  in  a  few  cases  having  two  or 
three  townships  to  meet  at  one  place.  The  school  directors  in  many  districts 
attended,  and  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  and 
in  the  addresses  to  the  applicants,  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
duties  and  the  responsibility  of  their  station.  In  a  few  places,  the  directors 
and  citizens  appeared  to  “care  for  none  of  these  things.”  But  it  affords  me 
pleasure  to  say  that  there  is,  evidently,  an  increasing  attachment  to,  and  in¬ 
terest  in  the  cause  of  common  school  education,  in  various  parts  of  our  county. 
It  has  many  intelligent,  zealous  and  energetic  friends,  who  are  ready  and 
willing  to  co-operate  with  the  directors,  teachers  and  Superintendent,  in  sus¬ 
taining  and  advancing  the  good  cause.  The  common  school  law  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  soon  be  established,  upon  a  firm  and  immovable  basis,  if  we,  who 
nre  directly  engaged  in  its  practical  development,  as  educators,  faithfully  and 
conscientiously  discharge  our  respective  duties.  Its  benign  influences  will 
soon  be  felt  and  acknowledged  in  every  department  of  society— in  every  re¬ 
lation  of  life— even  by  those  who  have  hitherto  been  its  most  inflexible  oppo¬ 
nents. 

There  is,  evidently,  an  unusual  stir  and  activity  among  the  teachers  of  our 
county,  in  preparing  themselves  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  iaw.  Many 
have  manifested  much  anxiety  to  become  acquainted,  in  advance,  with  my 
mode  of  examination  ;  and  nearly  all  have  been  engaged  in  reviewing  their  ■ 
studies,  as  an  essential  preparation.  This  is  one  of  the  good  effects  of  the 
new  law,  and  the  first  step  in  elevating  the  standard  of  the  profession.  In 
many  districts  the  wages  of  the  teacher  have  been  increased,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  or  expectation  of  employing  none  but  such  as  are  duly  qualified.  This 
(where  practicable)  is  also  a  judicious  move.  This  plan,  steadily  and  pro¬ 
gressively  carried  out,  will  eventually  exclude  from  the  profession  all  incom¬ 
petent  teachers.  Indeed,  such  now  can  only  find  employment  as  a  dernier 
resort — or  where  better  ones  cannot  be  obtained.  I  have  uniformly  found ; 
the  best  qualified  teachers  in  those  districts  where  the  most  liberal  wages  are- 
given.  This,  although  nothing  more  than  a  cause  producing  its  legitimate- 
and  inevitable  effect,  presents  a  significant  fact,  to  the  various  boards  of 
school  directors  throughout  our  county.  It  is  certainly  a  self-evident  truth,, 
that  a  teacher’s  services  are  more  or  less  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  sound  instruction  he  can  impart  in  a  given  time  ;  and  that  this  amount  will1 
depend  upon  his  qualifications.  This  truth  is  recognized  in  the  employment 
of  a  mechanic  or  day  laborer  ;  much  more  should  it  be,  in  the  employment 
of  a  teacher,  in  consequence  of  the  value  of  time  to  the  young. 

1  have  examined  one  hundred  and  twenty  teachers,  to  one  hundred  and1  one- 
of  whom  I  have  given  professional  certificates,  and  nineteen  temporary.  A 
majority  oi  those  to  whom  I  have  granted  the  lowest  grade  certificate,,  have 
promised  to  qualify  themselves  lor  professional  ones.  Many  who  have  hitherto 
been  engaged  in  teaching,  have  not  presented  themselves  for  examination.  A 
few  were  so  defective  in  their  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  the  English 
language,  that  1  could  not  grant  them  any  certificate.  As  we  have  about" one 
hundred  and  ninety  schools,  you  will  perceive  that  there  is  (yet)  a  great  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  number  of  teachers  for  this  county.  I  still  have  public  exami¬ 
nations  once  a  week  in  Brownsville,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  could  not  or 
did  not  meet  me  in  their  own  townships.  I  may  yet  have  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  applicants  to  examine,  leaving  a  deficit  of  forty  or  forty-five  to  be 
supplied.  I  know  not  from  whence  or  how. 

A  meeting  of  the  u  Fayette  County  institute”  was  held  in  Bridgeport  on 
the  twenty-eighth,  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  of  August  last.  Although  the 
county  was  not  so  fully  represented  as  we  could  have  wished,  still  we  had  an 
interesting  and  profitable  meeting.  Many  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  the 
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cause  of  education  were  discussed  with  animation  and  ability.  Harmony 
and  good  feeling  prevailed.  We  separated,  under  the  conviction  that  our 
labors  will  be  productive  of  much  good.  As  a  uniformity  of  text  books  through¬ 
out  the  county  is  of  great  importance,  a  committee  of  the  institute  reported  the 
following,  (among  many  other  resolutions,)  which  was  unanimously  adopted.: 

“  Resolved ,  That  we  respectfully  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
text  books,  by  the  directors  of  our  county,  viz : — -M’Guffey’s  Headers  and 
Spellers;  Mitchell’s  Geography,  ancient  and  modern;  Ray’s  Arithmetics; 
Coveil’s  Grammar ;  Ray’s  Algebra;  Davies’ Geometry  and  Surveying;  Cutter’s 
Physiologies ;  Brocklesby’s  Meteorology  and  Stoddard’s  Intellectual  Arith¬ 
metic.” 

The  directors  and  teachers  of  many  districts  have  already  adopted  the  above 
series,,  and  we  feel  very  confident,  that  in  a  short  time,  we  will  have  a  unifor¬ 
mity  of  school  books  throughout  the  county.  This  is  encouraging  and  indi¬ 
cates  the  spirit  and  feeling  which  animate  and  control  the  action  of  those  in 
whose  hands  the  citizens  of  this  county  have  placed  their  educational  inter¬ 
ests.  We  have  many  well  regulated,  prosperous  schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  county,  especially  in  the  boroughs  where  they  have  the  advantages  of 
grading  and  classifying  the  pupils.  Our  citizens  are  adopting  a  more  liberal 
and  enlightened  policy  in  the  construction  of  school  houses — in  several  places 
tearing  down  and  rebuilding;  in  others  forming  new  districts  and  putting  up 
comfortable  buildings,  In  many  districts  they  have  increased  the  tax,  to  keep 
the  schools  open  for  a  longer  period  each  year.  In  others  they  have  raised 
the  wages  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  competent  teachers.  These  repre¬ 
sentations  (as  far  as  they  go,)  indicate  advancement.  But,  unfortunately  this 
portraiture  represents  only  a  part  of  the  county.  In  some  districts  the  wages 
are  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  dollars  per  month  ;  the  directors  careless  in  attending 
the  monthly  meetings  of  the  board,  or  the  examination  of  their  teachers. 
Many  of  our  teachers  are  very  careless  in,  or  indifferent  to,  the  formation  of 
■“  teachers’  institutes.”  But  I  am  satisfied,  that  in  the  aggregate,  the  cause  of 
common  school  education  is  progressing,  except  in  the  mountainous  districts, 
.(which  constitute  a  very  considerable  portion  of  our  county.)  These  labor 
under  many  natural  and  local  disadvantages,  doubly  discouraging  indeed,  be¬ 
cause  entirely  beyond  their  control.  With  a  sparse  population — many  com¬ 
paratively  poor,  they  cannot,  with  their  utmost  efforts,  (and  even  with  a  tax 
of  eighty  cents  to  the  one  hundred  dollars)  keep  their  schools  open  more  than 
two  or  two  and  a  half  months  per  year.  They  cannot,  therefore,  comply  with 
that  condition  of  the  school  law,  which  would  entitle  them  to  draw  any  share 
of  the  public  school  fund.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find  that  the 
school  law  is  not  popular  with  many  of  the  citizens  of  those  districts,  and  that 
but  little  or  no  benefit  is  derived  from  it  in  its  present  form.  Perhaps  the  only 
plan  by  which  these  difficulties  can  be  obviated,  would  be  by  such  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  school  law  as  will  entitle  the  mountain  townships  to  their  share  of 
the  public  school  fund,  by  keeping  their  schools  open  two  instead  of  four 
months  in  the  year.  I  think  the  justice  and  policy  of  such  legislation  will  be 
evident  to  every  thinking,  dispassionate  mind.  I  found,  in  the  mountains, 
several  citizens  of  cultivated  minds  and  enlarged  views,  who  were  ardent 
friends  to  general  education,  but  who  sincerely  lamented  their  peculiar  condi¬ 
tion.  For  example,  I  found  in  .Springfield  township  a  select  school  supported 
by  a  few  individuals,  one  contributing  one  hundred  dollars,  two  others  fifty 
dollars  each,  per  annum-  They  believe  in  common  with  “the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind,”  that  a  good  education  qualifies  a  man  for  a  better  performance  of  his 
duties,  in  any  relation  or  condition  of  life. 

The  statistics  of  our  public  schools  have  undergone  no  material  change 
since  your  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  6th,  1853.  Some  three  or 
four  new  school  houses  have  been  erected,  and  there  are  still  about  as  many 
more  wanting.  I  neglected  to  take  an  abstract  of  the  different  township  and 
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borough,  reports,  before  pending  them  to  the  Department  5  consequently  I  am 
unable  to  give  you  an  exact  statistical  detail. 

Much  has  been  done  by  the  friends  of  education,  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  common  school  law ;  but  very  much  yet  remains  to  do.  If  we 
exercise  an  indomitable  energy— an  untiring  perseverance,  guided  by  wis¬ 
dom— we  may  look  forward  to  a  bright  and  glorious  future.  Our  most  san¬ 
guine  hopes  and  expectations  will  be  consummated  by  the  general  diffusion  of 
a  sound,  practical  education,  that  shall  elevate  every  citizen  to  a  proper  posi¬ 
tion  in  society. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that  in  the  performance  of  my  arduous  and  re¬ 
sponsible  duties,  (for  truly  1  have  found  them  to  be  such,)  I  have  found  my 
hands  strengthened  and  my  heart  cheered  by  the  active  and  cordial  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  many  intelligent  teachers,  of  the  various  boards  of  directors,  and  of 
many  private  citizens.  My  intercourse  with  them  has  been  pleasant,  and,  I 
hope,  profitable.  I  tender  them  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  courtesy  with 
which  I  have  been  treated  and  the  assistance  I  have  received  from  them. 

J.  V.  GIBBONS, 

County  Superintendent . 


FORREST  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  : 

Sir  : — Having  obtained  all  possible  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  under  my  charge,  I  find,  in  Barnet  district,  three  schools ;  two  are  in 
operation,  taught  by  female  teachers,  at  a  salary  of  eight  dollars  per  month ; 
the  other  not  open,  for  want  of  a  teacher. 

Millstone  district  has  two  schools,  both  open  ;  No.  1,  by  a  female  teacher ; 
wages  eight  dollars  per  month  ;  for  a  school  house  a  log  barn. 

Jenks  district  has  five  schools,  or  rather  places  which  have  been  recognized 
ac  such.  In  this  district  there  has  not  been  any  teaching  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  school  year. 

The  schools  of  Jenks  district  are  not  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  not  but 
the  benefits  of  the  school  .system  might  be  realized  here,  as  elsewhere,  but 
for  want  of  a  proper  administration.  In  this  district  there  is  a  family,  out  of 
reach  of  school,  who  have  lived  seven  years  in  the  place  without  receiving 
any  benefits  of  the  common  school  system.  There  is  a  school  house  within 
two  and  a-half  miles  of  them,  at  the  door  of  another  family,  which  distance, 
if  divided,  would  accommodate  both. 

In  my  own  immediate  district,  there  has  been  but  three  months  school  for 
the  last  three  years ;  and  yet  the  school  tax  is  collected  as  though  all  shared 
alike.  School  No.  5  had  two  months’  school  last  winter,  and  none  for  two 
years  previous  to  it.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  have  had  two  months  each  year,  for 
two  years  back.  Since  this  late  law  there  are  two  school  houses  let  out  to 
be  built,  but  no  word  of  school  in  any  of  the  five  districts. 

There  are  but  ten  schools  organized  in  this  county,  which  are  very  much 
scattered,  owing  to  the  country  being  new,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
uninhabited. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  humble  servant, 

J.  S.  HAYS. 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

Sir  : — I  respectfully  submit  the  following,  as  my  annual  report,  so  far  as> 
from  the  information  in  my  possession,  I  am  able  to  make  a  report : 

As  none  of  the  schools  have  yet  been  in  operation  since  last  school  year, 
with  but  very  few  exceptions,  and  those  very  recently,  I  can  know  or  say  but 
little  in  relation  to  their  operations  or  the  manner  of  conducting  them,  except 
what  information  I  could  gain  from  directors,  teachers  and  people,  from  which 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  few  of  the  schools  in  some  of  the  districts 
were  tolerably  well  conducted  and  properly  instructed  ;  but  in  a  vast  majority 
of  cases  very  badly  conducted,  and  as  badly  taught,  no  doubt  owing  to  a 
want  of  proper  qualifications  of  teachers  and  good  plans  of  government  and 
of  imparting  instruction. 

Some  of  the  school  houses  which  I  saw  were  very  good,  well  arranged,  and 
well  furnished  ;  but  many,  especially  in  rural  districts,  are  very  indifferent, 
and  much  needing  repair. 

I  visited  the  sixteen  districts  of  the  county,  met  their  directors,  teachers 
and  people,  so  far  as  they  were  disposed  to  attend.  I  have  thus  far  examined 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  teachers  ;  forty-eight  of  the  number  received 
professional  certificates,  none  receiving  such  who  were  not  very  thorough  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  branches  required  by  the  law,  or  who  had  not  considerable 
experience  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  others,  one  hundred,  received  tempo¬ 
rary  certificates.  I  had  to  erase  the  words  “the  elements  of  English  gram¬ 
mar  and  geography,”  out  of  only  about  five  or  six,  thinking  it  better,  where 
teachers  had  any  proper  knowledge  of  those  branches,  though  not  having  had 
much  practice  to  encourage  them  in  teaching,  and  so  improve  themselves, 
holding  out  to  all,  and  urging  all,  especially  the  young,  to  improve  as  much 
as  possible,  to  improve  the  schools,  and  in  that  way  to  endeavor  to  increase 
the  salary  of  teachers. 

No  doubt'considerable  difficulty  will  arise  in  many  of  the  districts,  owing 
to  that  feature  of  the  law  which  relates  to  the  receiving  of  the  appropriation. 
If  the  boards  are  required  to  have  all  the  schools  in  each  district  in  operation 
four  months  before  they  can  draw  any  of  their  dividend  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion,  owing  to  a  great  deficiency  in  the  number  of  teachers  needed ;  and  it 
will  operate  very  hard  on  many,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  teachers  of  those 
districts,  should  they  not  be  able  to  get  their  wages  monthly,  as  usual,  some 
districts  not  having  half,  and  few  the  full  number  wanted.  There  are  wanting 
still  somewhere  in  thirty  in  the  county,  perhaps  more,  as  some  did  not  take 
or  get  schools,  perhaps  who  were  examined. 

Some  districts  may  have  to  wait  until  some  of  the  teachers  can  teach  out 
the  term  of  two  schools,  and  that  could  not  be  done  within  the  year,  where 
their  school  term  is  six  or  seven  months. 

When  I  found  the  deficiency  was  so  great  in  some  districts,  and  that  it  arose 
from  first  impressions  from  the  law,  that  unless  a  teacher  could  stand  a 
thorough  examination  in  all  the  branches  specified  in  the  law,  he  or  she 
would  be  rejected,  1  used  my  best  endeavors  to  correct  those  impressions,  both 
through  the  public  prints,  and  by  personal  efforts,  such  as  explanations  to 
school  boards,  teachers  and  people,  where  opportunity  offered,  and  in  some 
instances  succeeded.  But  I  have  much  reason  to  believe,  that  the  smallness  of 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  is  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  procuring  of  efficient 
and  competent  teachers.  I  also  used  my  influence,  I  trust  prudently,  to  induce 
boards  to  raise  the  salary  of  teachers,  especially  where  it  was  very  low,  and 
which  was  done  in  several  districts,  some  two,  three  and  four  dollars  per 
month. 

Herewith  you  will  please  receive  the  annual  reports  of  the  several  school 
boards  of  Franklin  county.  You  will  find  some  of  them  incorrect,  I  think,  in 
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the  averaging  of  the  number  of  scholars,  &c.,  but  as  I  have  no  authority  to 
correct  them  if  I  could,  and  as  I  am  admonished,  and  very  properly  too,  not 
to  interfere  in  the  business  or  duties  of  directors,  I  send  them  as  I  received 
them.  I  received  the  last  of  them  about  a  week  since,  but  had  not  time  to 
prepare  any  report  or  send  at  that  time,  as  I  informed  you  m  my  last  letter, 
I  was  not  certain  whether  or  not,  I  was  to  retain  the  back  leaf  containing  the 
directions  and  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  boards,  but  as  I  have  the  names 
of  the  secretaries  and  presidents  of  the  different  boards,  I  return  them  as  they 
were  returned  to  me.  Please  excuse  mistakes  and  the  want  of  fuller  and 

more  satisfactory  information. 

Verv  respectfully  yours,  &c. 

*  P  J.  M’DOWELL, 

County  Superintendent . 

Green  Castle,  September  20,  1854. 


FULTON  COUNTY. 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools: 

SCHOOLS. 

Whole  number  of  schools . 

Number  yet  required . - 

Average  number  of  months  taught . 


60i 

4 


TEACHERS. 

Number  of  male  teachers . 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

Average  salary  of  males  per  month . 

Average  salary  of  females  per  month . 

SCHOLARS. 

Number  of  male  scholars.  . . . . 

Number  of  female  scholars . 

Number  learning  German . 

Average  number  of  scholars  attending  school 
Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per  month . 


$16 

13 


49 

3 

95 

83 


1,246 

945 

30 

90 


RECEIPTS. 

Amount  of  tax  levied  for  school  purposes . . . . . . . $3,323  92 

Amount  of  tax  levied  for  building  purposes . ♦  ♦  •  36  00 


Total  amount  levied . . .  3,359  /2 


Received  from  State  appropriation . .  $664  88 

From  collectors  of  school  tax .  3,101  91 


EXPENSES. 

Cost  of  instruction . . . .  .  * .  . . 

Fuel  and  contingencies . . .  • 

Cost  of  school  houses,  purchasing,  building,  renting,  repair¬ 
ing  . |  1  t  I  M  4  •  ■••••*«•  .  .  ...  ««•«*'  *  •  •••  ••••••• 

R.  ROSS, 

County  Superintendent. 


2,768  48 
80  50 

157  25 


Fulton  Countt,  December  4,  1854. 
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GREENE  COUNTY. 
[no  report.] 
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HUNTINGDON  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  : 

Sir  : — In  compliance  with  Article  2  of  “An  act  for  the  regulation  and  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  system  of  education  by  common  schools,”  I  forward  you,  after 
much  delay,  the  district  reports  of  Huntingdon  county. 

In  view  of  the  many  inaccuracies  appearing  in  those  reports,  I  deemed  it 
advisable,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  would  permit,  to  correct  them  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  tables,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  you,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
a  correct  report  of  the  schools  of  our  county.  In  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  schools  of  this  county,  I  have  but  little  to  say,  as  my  opportunities  of 
learning  their  true  condition  have  been  very  limited. 

I  have  visited  the  various  school  districts  and  examined  the  teachers,  and 
have  the  satisfaction  of  informing  the  Department  that  the  schools  of  this 
county  are,  at  present,  in  successful  operation. 

It  is  true  that  a  large  majority  of  the  teachers  now  employed  in  this  coun¬ 
ty,  are  not  as  well  qualified  as  the  law  contemplates,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  schools  for  the  coming  winter,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of 
“passing”  them,  but  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  many  of  them,  who  at 
this  time  are  but  partially  qualified,  will,  in  another  year,  come  up  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law.  1  have  examined  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  teachers, 
out  of  which  number  but  sixty-one  were  entitled  to  first  class  certificates. 

The  want  of  thoroughly  educated  teachers  is  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  success  of  the  present  school  law,  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  will  be 
utterly  impossible  to  have  all  the  schools  of  this  Commonwealth  filled  with 
competent  teachers,  unless  some  provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  education 
of  such.  The  present  law  will  have  a  tendency  to  procure  better  teachers, 
and  to  stimulate  those  already  employed — provisionally — to  qualify  themselves 
for  the  business,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  there  ever  will  be  enough 
to  supply  the  demand,  unless  Normal  schools  are  established  for  their  especial 
education. 

In  some  of  the  districts  of  this  county  the  schools  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  most  any  other  rural  section  of  the  State,  but  in  many  of  the 
others,  they  are  far  from  what  they  should  be,  and  need  much  improvement 
in  every  respect. 

I  intend  visiting  every  school  in  the  county  during  the  coming  winter,  after 
which  i  will  be  enabled  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  condition  and  wants 
of  the  schools.  Since  the  passage  of  the  present  law  many  improvements 
have  been  started  in  this  county,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  greater  uni¬ 
formity  of  text  books,  and  school  fixtures,  which  I  am  well  satisfied  will  do 
much  towards  their  improvement.  1  can,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  to 
the  new  law,  see  a  growing  interest  manifested  by  both  teachers  and  directors 
in  the  advancement  of  the  schools. 

The  teachers  of  our  county  are  receiving  much  better  wages  the  present 
session,  than  at  any  previous  time  since  the  adoption  of  the  free  school  sys- 
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tem ;  and  many  of  those  who  were  only  entitled  to  “temporary”  certificates, 
are  busily  engaged  in  preparing  themselves  for  a  more  thorough  examination. 

Accompanying  this  you  will  find  two  tables — one  exhibiting  the  number, 
average,  &c.,  of  each  district — the  other  showing  the  same  condensed  for  the 
county. 

J.  S.  BAR R, 


Huntingdon,  December  5,  1854, 

County  Superintendent . 

SCHOOLS. 

W* linlri  -nnmKpT*  nf  sp.linnls  . . . 

.  167 

N umber  yet  required . .  . 

Average  number  of  months  taught . 

.  10 

TEACHERS. 

IVnmhpr  nf  mnlp  tpar.hers  . . . 

. .  159 

IVurnKpr  nf  fpmnlp  fpaphprs  . . 

.  19 

Average  salaries  of  males  per  month . 

Average  salaries  of  females  per  month. . 

.  $20  31 

.  15  21-ft 

PUPILS. 

Number  of  male  pupils ......  .  . . . 

Number  of  female  pupils.  . . 

Number  learning  German . . . . 

Average  number  of  pupils  attending  school.  .  . 
Cost  of  teaching  each  pupil  per  month. . . ... .  . 

.  3,779 

.  3,035 

.  26 

.  5,311 

. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  of  tax  levied  for  school  purposes . 

Amount  of  tax  levied  for  building  Durnoses 

.  $16,784  46 

.  1,003  68 

Total  amount  levied . 

.  17,788  14 

• 

Received  from  State  appropriation . 

From  collector  of  school  tax . 

.  $1,925  00 

.  16,216  52 

EXPENDITURES. 

Cost  of  instruction . . . . 

Fuel  and  contingencies . . . 

Cost  of  school  houses — purchasing,  building, 
pairing,  &c . . . . . 

.  $14,255  56 

.  1,239  02 

renting,  re- 

.  2,619  40 

INDIANA  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  : 

Honored  Sir  : — The  task  which  the  law  has  devolved  upon  me,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  I  perform  with  diffidence,  both  from  my  inexperience,  and  the  many 
unpromising  features  which  present  themselves  before  me,  in  the  shape  oi 
meagre  and  mutilated  reports,  and  stern  and  unpromising  facts,  which  seem 
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to  say — down  with  the  system  of  education  by  common  schools.  But  though 
the  picture  be  dark,  darker  than  we  could  wish,  it  has  also  its  light  shades, 
which,  like  oases  in  our  educational  desert,  cheer,  though  they  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  and  far  between. 

That  peculiar  way  of  doing  things  connected  with  the  school  system  thirty 
years  since,  has  yet  too  strong  a  hold  upon  many  of  our  citizens,  to  permit 
the  fair  and  full  trial  of  our  common  school  system,  which  it  merits  ;  a  sys¬ 
tem  new  in  itself,  and  such  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  old,  that  it  comes 
directly  in  conflict  with  the  long  cherished  notions,  and  the  peculiar  preju¬ 
dices  of  that  large  class  in  the  community  who  deprecate  improvement,  and 
suppose  whatever  has  that  tendency,  to  be  an  innovation  or  a  reflection  upon 
the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  forgetting  that  the  very  virtues  and  good  quali¬ 
ties  for  which  they  are  so  highly  esteemed,  were  an  improvement  upon  the 
practices  of  the  preceding  age. 

The  common  school  system  has  had,  and  still  continues  to  have  a  greater 
amount  of  opposition  to  withstand  than  any  of  the  great  moral,  or  progressive 
movements  of  the  age,  and  the  present  (generally  called  the  new  law,)  seems 
to  have  kindled  the  fire  of  opposition  afresh.  This  hostility  seems  to  arise, 
in  part,  from  what  many  are  pleased  to  call  new  and  onerous  requirements  in 
the  shape  of  the  various  forms  which  it  becomes  my  duty  as  an  officer  to  cir¬ 
culate,  and  which  require  filling  within  a  given  time.  In  some  few  cases 
within  the  county,  I  fear,  sir,  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  reports  from  certain 
districts,  although  I  have  gone  to  them  and  requested,  in  person,  a  compliance 
with  the  law,  they  declaring  the  requirements  with  respect  to  blank  forms 
to  be  “ ex-post  facto  laws,”  with  which  they  will  not  comply.  And  whilst  a 
majority  of  our  wealthy  men  are  loud  and  zealous  in  support  of  our  school 
law,  and  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  and  exercise  self-denials  in  its  behalf* 
there  are  others,  of  ample  means,  whose  mouths  are  ever  full  of  bitter  denun¬ 
ciations  of  the  common  school  system,  and  who  pay  with  a  bad  grace  those 
taxes,  which,  properly  appropriated  in  the  employment  of  qualified  instructors, 
would  do  more  to  give  permanency  to  our  free  institutions  than  all  the  fleets 
and  armies  which  ignorance  could  ever  rally  under  her  dark  despotic  flag. 
Ignorance  and  avarice  seem  mostly  to  exist  together,  and  unfortunately  both 
have,  by  far,  too  large  a  territory  in  our  county. 

Blest  with  a  fertile  soil  and  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  natural  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  facilities  for  true  greatness,  we  as  yet  have  scarcely  started  on 
the  path  of  progress  in  regard  to  common  school  education.  Our  model* 
have  been  sought  for  in  the  past,  rather  than  the  present,  and  our  standard  of 
perfection  has  been  but  an  imperfect  smattering  of  the  more  common  elements 
rather  than  the  more  sublime  heights  of  the  “rugged  hill,”  and  if  perchance, 
a  progressive  spirit  here  and  there,  fired  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  have  paint¬ 
ed  the  beautiful  picture,  and  the  true,  which  our  common  school  system  is  so 
well  adapted  to  afford  for  the  admiration  as  well  as  the  substantial  profit  of 
all,  the  picture,  whilst  it  has  been  admitted  to  be  a  beautiful  one,  has  been 
generally  thought  to  be  impracticable  as  to  its  universal  diffusion,  and  the  spirit 
of  non-progression,  too  largely  prevalent,  as  yet  has  carried  the  day. 

Thus,  whilst  we  have  in  Indiana  county  about  schools,  not 

more  than  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  number,  (boroughs  excepted,)  presents 
any  thing  like  the  appearance,  contemplated  at  least,  in  the  not  distant  future, 
by  our  excellent  law.  We  find  the  general  view  of  what  constitutes  an  edu¬ 
cation  grossly  erroneous,  both  with  respect  to  matter  and  manner.  The  mass 
suppose  that  what  is,  as  they  say,  “sufficient  for  them,”  and  was  sufficient 
for  their  fathers,  is  all  that  can  reasonably  be  demanded  by  their  children. 
And  hence  a  rough  sketch  knowledge  of  spelling,  reading,  writing  and  cipher¬ 
ing,  (not  arithmetic,)  is  deemed  all  sufficient ;  whilst  a  knowledge  of  gram¬ 
mar,  geography,  natural  philosophy,  botany,  chemistry,  physiology  and 
elementary  works  on  mathematics,  with  kindred  branches,  is  most  heartily 
repudiated  $  and  the  meagre  “carnculum”  admitted  must  not  be  gone  over 
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according  to  the  improvements  of  modern  times,  or  on  scientific  principles, 
but  with  all  the  imperfections,  and  obscurities  of  those  who  composed  our 
school  books,  and  gave  tone  to  our  system  of  education  thirty  years  since  ; 
which  text  books  and  system  now  merits,  simply  the  contempt  of  those  whose 
starting  point  was  the  ultimatum  of  a  former  generation. 

And  the  consequence  of  such  erroneous  views  of  the  matter  and  manner  of 
education  is,  that  in  too  many  instances  foundations  are  laid  deep  in  error,  and 
consequently,  must  be  unlaid",  or  in  other  words,  much  that  is  learned  must  be 
unlearned,  o"r  a  thorough  education  in  first  principles,  can  never  be  attained  to. 

This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend,  and  one  of 
the  errors  in  sentiment,  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  correct,  by  light  thrown 
upon  the  subject,  from  time  to  time,  as  opportunity  may  offer. 

And  hence,  we  deem  it  necessary,  from  the  paucity  of  the  branches  taught, 
and  the  imperfections  in  the  mode  of  teaching,  to  insist  upon  those  wholesome 
reforms  and  improvements,  which  our  late  law  contemplates,  viz :  Multiply- 
ing  as  far  and  as  fast  as  practicable  the  branches  taught,  and  teaching  accord¬ 
ing  to  improved  modes,  and  upon  scientific  principles,  which  we  apprehend 
may  best  be  brought  about,  by  an  exposition,  throughout  the  several  school 
districts,  of  the  advantages  arising  from  the  several  proposed  studies,  especially 
those  which  may  be  most  novel  in  any  particular  locality  5  and  this  knowledge 
must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  parents  and  directors,  generally,  through  the 
active  agency  of  County  Superintendents, 

Thus,  in  those  localities  where  grammar  and  geography  have  never  been 
taught  (and  there  are  many  such  in  our  county,)  the  benefits  resulting  from 
those  studies  must  be  vividly  portrayed  before  parents  will  become  interested, 
and  manifest  that  interest,  by  demanding  teachers  of  the  proper  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  affording  to  their  children  the  requisite  facilities  for  pursuing  these 
more  advanced  branches. 

So  also  in  those  sub-districts,  where  the  common  branches  have,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  been  taught,  an  advantage  must  be  seen  to  result  from  others  still  more 
advanced,  before  the  necessary  interest  will  be  taken,  which  shall  devise,  and 
find  the  men,  and  furnish  the  means  for  their  support  whilst  they  introduce 
oar  youth  farther  into  the  temple  of  science.  But  this  work  must  and  will, 
we  doubt  not,  be  greatly  facilitated  by  county  associations  of  those  who  en¬ 
joy  the  honorable  position  of  professional  teachers.  Such  an  association,  we 
hope  ere  long,  to  form  in  this  county.  Many  of  our  teachers  earnestly  desire 
it ;  and  thus  we  hope  to  secure  that  free  interchange  of  sentiment  and  ex¬ 
perience,  wdiich  such  associations  afford,  and  which  cannot  but  tell  happily 
upon  the  community  generally,  far  beyond  the  precints  of  the  place  where 
such  meetings  might  be  held. 

Thus,  by  impressing  upon  the  community  in  general,  the  importance  of  a 
more  thorough  education,  and  its  beneficial  results  upon  the  rising  generation, 
we  hope  to  see  more  exalted  viewrs  of  the  system  generally  entertained,  and 
believe  the  time  to  he  not  very  far  distant,  when  our  system  of  education  by 
common  schools,  shall  be  cherished  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  when  it  shall  be 
looked  upon  as  the  great  bulwark  of  our  highly  favored  State. 

We  wrould  also  remark,  that  wre  believe  a  radical  and  wholesome  reform 
will  be  immediately  wrought  in  the  teaching  corps  of  our  county,  and  this 
will  be  effected,  wre  apprehend,  not  by  cutting  off  from  the  number,  (tor  com¬ 
paratively  fewT  will  fail  in  obtaining  at  least  a  temporary  certificate,)  but  from 
the  great  encouragement  held  out  by  the  inductive  system  adopted  by  the 
Department  in  reference  to  teachers1  certificates.  Every  one  meets  with  en¬ 
couragement  who  has  his  or  her  feet  in  the  path  of  teaching,  to  become  pro¬ 
fessional  teachers,  and  to  possess  the  State  diploma.  Thus  the  certain  honors 
which  await  the  faithful  and  qualified  teacher  are  made  to  appear  so  nearly 
within  the  grasp  of  all,  that  those  who  have  an  honorable  ambition,  wo  think, 
will  not  rest  satisfied  until  they  occupy  the  position  and  reap  the  rewards  of 
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the  professional  teacher ;  and  thus  we  believe,  comparatively  speaking,  soon  a 
host  will  be  raised  up  to  stand  and  fight,  side  by  side,  in  this  noblest  of  causes. 

The  present  condition  of  our  schools  is,  upon  the  whole,  encouraging,  and 
the  cause  of  education  gradually  rising.  Improvements  in  the  art  of  teaching 
are  manifest,  and  there  are  schools  in  our  county  which  would  compare  favora¬ 
bly  with  those  of  our  large  towns  or  even  cities.  But  the  improvements  are 
not  limited  to  the  art  of  teaching  and  the  best  methods  of  educating  the  young 
mind,  but  embrace  also  government ;  so  that  pupils  are  not  only  more  happi¬ 
ly  and  extensively  taught,  but  more  profitably  governed,  and  our  school  rooms, 
in  some  instances,  at  least,  are  places  of  moral  as  well  as  mental  training— 
tit  us  beautifully  exhibiting  the  great  power  for  good  which  an  experienced 
teacher  is  capable  of  exercising.  But  in  this  particular  there  is  still  room  for 
great  improvement  in  a  large  majority  of  the  less  favored  districts,  and  sub¬ 
districts  of  ouf  county.  However,  having  begun  in  this  good  work,  we  hope 
to  go  on  towards  perfection. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  school  system,  though  in  the  main  happy  in 
our  county,  has,  as  we  have  intimated  in  the  outset  of  this  report,  considera¬ 
ble  friction.  The  novelty  of  the  law,  in  its  present  form,  causes  all  to  act 
awkwardly,  and  some  to  transgress,  perhaps  ignorantly,  against  its  require¬ 
ments.  This  vre  apprehend  will  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  reports  and 
certificates  required  from  the  officers  of  the  several  districts,  and  mainly  be¬ 
cause  the  majority  of  districts  for  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1854,  have  only 
kept  their  schools  open  for  three  months  instead  of  the  minimum  required  by 
the  present  law,  and  which  is  recognized  in  the  blank  forms  sent  out  by  the 
Department.  Most  districts,  without  asking  any  questions,  report  according 
to  fact,  supposing  the  requirement  of  the  law  to  relate  to  the  future  and  not 
the  past ;  and  however  the  existing  state  of  things  may  conflict  with  law,  we 
know  the  Department  now  desires  a  true  report  of  things  in  regard  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  schools  of  our  county  as  they  are ;  and  we  believe  that  the  pr^ 
sent  confusion  and  awkwardness  will  soon  vanish  as  the  superior  advantages 
of  the  new  law  unfold  themselves,  and  when  it  shall  in  practice  have  a  proper 
opportunity  to  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  a  candid  and  unprejudiced 
public. 

You  will  see  by  the  accompanying  reports  from  the  several  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  our  county,  that  the  aggregate  number  of  schools  is  two  hundred,* 

*■  I  would  here  inform  the  Department  that  the  statistics  I  have  given  in  my  report,  are 
only  an  approximation  to  the  truth;  for  this  reason,  viz:  from  some  five  of  the  school  disk 
tricts  in  our  county,  I  have  received  no  reports. 

When  I  commenced  to  prepare  this  report,  I  expected  to  have  reliable  data  from  which 
to  make  out  exact  statistics;  but  in  this  I  have  been  disappointed,  for  some  who  have  re¬ 
ported,  tell  me  they  have  not  strictly  accurate  data  from  the  imperfections  and  neglects  la 
managing  schools  and  school  matters;  hence  their  reports  are  imperfect;  hence  also  mine. 
If  the  Department  inquire  why  I  have  not  received  the  different  reports,  I  answer,  a  cul¬ 
pable  neglect  on  the  part  of  some  boards  of  directors,  and  a  strong  disposition  to  resist  the 
mow  law  appears  to  me  to  be  the  reason.  The  blanks  for  reports  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  respective  boards  from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  blanks  for  certificates  and  affidavits  for 
about  three  weeks,  and  yet  of  the  former  six  or  seven  are  back,  and  all  of  the  latter  but 
three.  I  have  gone  into  delinquent  districts  and  requested  a  compliance  with  the  law,  and 
have  been  answered,  “  that  they  see  no  use  in  such  requirements,  or  that  they  will  fill  the 
blanks  as  soon  as  they  can  conveniently  have  a  meeting;”  and  in  some  cases,  “that  they 
have  sent  their  accustomed  reports  to  Harrisburg,  and  will  not  trouble  themselves  about 
another,”  or  “  they  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  another,  or  for  any  particular  form.”  I  have 
endeavored  to  explain  that  the  specific  requirements  of  the  law  must  be  met,  or  a  forfeiture 
of  the  State  appropriation  may  ensue.  But,  sir,  I  despair  of  having  these  things  done  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  suppose  I  shall  have  to  take  mutilated  reports  and  clumsy  substi¬ 
tutes,  and  none  at  all,  as  boards  of  directors,  in  their  wisdom,  decide  best.  Be  assured 
that,  if  possible,  I  shall  gather  up  all  delinquents,  i.  e.,  reports,  and  forward  them  as  early 
in  September  as  practicable. 

If  the  Department  have  any  instructions  that  would  aid  me  in  this  particular,  they  will  be 
thankfully  received. 

General  Remark. — With  regard  to  my  statistics,  they  are  from  the  best  data  I  can 
obtain — I  think  correct  enough  for  a  general  view;  and  whilst  they  are  not  far  from  the 
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scattered  over  the  large  territory  of  our  county,  and  embracing  within  them 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  pupils,  comprising  all  ages  which 
the  law  admits,  from  the  child  lisping  its  ABC,  to  the  young  man  or  wo¬ 
man  of  twenty,  about  finishing  their  common  school  education,  having,  per¬ 
haps,  mastered  the  elements  of  the  common  branches,  and,  in  some  instances, 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  algebra,  geometry  and  natural 
Philosophy  and  in  others  of  mensuration  and  surveying. 

The  whole  number  of  male  teachers  in  the  county,  during  the  past  year, 
was  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  employed  at  salaries  ranging  from  sixteen 
to  thirty-six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  month,  and  giving  a  general  average 
of  nineteen  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents  per  month.  And  the  whole  number 
of  females  employed  was  thirty-three,  at  salaries  averaging  from  eight  to 
eighteen  dollars  per  month,  and  giving  a  general  average  of  eleven  dollars 
and  fifty-two  cents  per  month. 

The  cost  of  instruction  for  the  past  year  was  about  $13,000,  giving  an  ave¬ 
rage  cost  for  each  pupil  of  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents,  (only  an  approximation,) 
which  sum  was  realized  from  (about)  $11,570,  raised  by  taxes,  and  about 
$1  ,430  realized  from  the  State  appropriation.  The  cost  of  fuel  and  contin¬ 
gencies  was  $668  dollars,  and  for  building  and  repairing,  $2,506  23. 

Thus  we  have  given  a  brief  view  of  the  financial  expenditure  during  the 
past  year  ;  and  we  might  here  remark,  that  as  the  minimum  time  during  which 
the  schools  must  be  kept  in  operation  for  the  coming  year,  or  rather  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  is  greater,  the  expense  will  considerably  exceed  that  which  we  now 
report  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1855.  We  also  hope  that  the  benefits  re¬ 
sulting  will  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  expenditure. 

1  have  no  suggestions  in  particular  to  make.  I  think,  however,  that  a 
prompt  distribution  of  copies  of  the  school  law,  if  it  has  not  been  done  before 
this  report  comes  to  hand,  (  ).  Many  of  the  directors,  especially  in  the  re¬ 
mote  districts,  have  complained  to  me  that  they  have  not  been  furnished  with 
any  copies  of  the  law,  and  consequently  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  per¬ 
form  their  duties,  and  to  comply  with  its  requisitions.  I  would  also  suggest 
some  regulation,  by  law,  concerning  the  expenses  incurred  by  county  super¬ 
intendents  in  giving  public  notice,  in  the  county  papers,  of  their  various 
meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  teachers  in  the  several  districts,  &c. 
Some  definite  law  upon  this  point  would,  I  think,  be  an  improvement  upon  the 
present. 

I  would  not,  however,  add  to  the  foregoing  report,  although  it  is  imperfect, 
and  not  so  full  as  I  could  wish;  but  my  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  is  necessarily  limited,  and  my  data  from  the  reports  before  me  very 
superficial.  I  shall,  therefore,  hope  for  the  indulgence  of  the  Department  at 
this  time,  hoping  that  when  1  shall  have  visited  every  sub-district  in  the 
county,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  make  a  more  satisfactory  report  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  a  more  useful  one  to  the  public  and  the  interests  of  education  in  our 
State. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

SAMUEL  P.  BOLLMAN, 

County  Superintendent , 


truth  in  some  particulars,  viz :  number  of  teachers  and  schools  in  the  county,  and  average 
of  salaries  in  others,  they  might  exceed  or  fall  below  my  estimate.  This  is  true,  especially 
of  the  amounts  respectively  realized  from  taxes  and  State  appropriation. 

With  an  earnest  request  for  the  indulgence  of  the  Department,  in  view  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  I  make  this  report,  the  whole  is  now  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  P.  B. 
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JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

To  the.  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

In  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the  late  school  law,  I  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following: 

My  commission  was  not  received  until  some  of  the  summer  schools  had 
commenced  operations.  I  appointed  days  for  examination  in  the  several 
townships  where  schools  were  desired.  In  most  cases  the  attendance  of  teach¬ 
ers  was  small. 

The  idea  appeared  to  prevail  extensively,  that  the  new  law  had  raised  the 
standard  of  education  higher  than  most  common  school  teachers  possessed, 
it  became  necessary  to  anticipate  the  instructions  of  the  Department,  with 
respect  to  the  second  class  certificate,  and  allow  teachers  to  pass  who  appeared 
to  possess  a  knowledge  only  of  the  elements  of  specified  branches. 

Female  teachers. — Nearly  all  the  summer  schools  are  taught  by  females. — 
j/I'heir  qualifications  appear  to  be  below  the  graduated  standard.  Some  few 
female  teachers  have  obtained  their  education  at  small  institutions  in  adjoining 
counties.  These  are  sustained  mainly  by  tuition  fees,  and  form  a  kind  of 
nursery  for  supplying  teachers  of  both  sexes.  Many  females  appear  to  be 
deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  geography,  while 
they  readily  profess  to  teach  grammar  5  yet,  when  examined  on  it,  the  result 
shows  them  only  to  be  acquainted  with  the  rudiments. 

Male  teachers .• — The  qualifications  of  these,  are  not  much  beyond  those  of 
female  teachers.  Teachers  are  very  scarce:  the  pay  is  so  much  below  the 
ordinary  earnings,  that  but  few  young  men  of  activity  and  talents,  can  be 
induced  to  confine  themselves  to  teaching.  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  give 
the  first  class  certificate  to  but  three  or  lour  persons. 

Condition  of  schools. — The  attendance  of  children  on  the  summer  schools  is 
pretty  good,  but  they  are  mostly  small;  the  larger  ones  being  detained  at 
home  to  assist  their  parents.  The  school  houses  are  usually  located  in  cen¬ 
tral  places,  the  children  having  seldom  over  two  miles  to  go.  Attention  is 
also  given  to  placing  the  house  on  some  well  beaten  road — a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  in  this  region,  where  the  country  is  new  and  the  snows 
of  winter  very  deep.  The  schools  are  seldom  crowded  in  summer,  and  under 
female  government,  there  appears  to  be  an  air  of  listlessness  and  inattention 
visible  over  the  schools,  obvious  to  the  visitor.  I  have  always  addressed  the 
children  on  visiting  a  school,  and  defective  government  is  never  more  mani¬ 
fest,  than  in  the  abortive  efforts  of  the  teacher  to  keep  order  among  that  class, 
too  small  to  comprehend  the  subject,  while  the  larger  scholars  have  shown 
great  interest  in  rvhat  was  said  to  them.  The  topics  that  I  have  found  of 
most  avail,  are  those  connected  with  their  progress  in  study — the  importance  of 
being  good  scholars — their  behavior  in  school  towards  one  another,  and  to  the 
teacher,  and  likewise  out  of  school,  together  with  the  rewards  and  punishments 
proper  to  be  meted  out  to  every  one,  as  he  or  she  shall  deserve  the  one  or  incur 
the  other.  I  would  here  notice  an  apparent  want  of  a  right  appreciation  of 
a  teacher’s  influence,  by  the  teachers  themselves.  Their  youth  and  conscious 
want  of  qualifications  and  experience,  all  combine  to  prevent  the  proper  exer-. 
<*ise  of  authority.  Besides,  it  often  happens  that  a  part  of  the  district  is  op¬ 
posed  to  a  summer  school;  this  feeling  extends  also  to  the  teachers,  in  which 
event  the  difficulties  of  governing  are  greatly  enhanced.  This  disinclination 
of  the  people  to  have  the  public  money  expended  on  summer  schools  for  small 
children,  frequently  causes  dissentions  and  unpleasant  feelings  among  the 
board  of  directors,  whence  the  continuance  of  a  school  often  depends  on  tire 
firmness  of  a  single  member. 
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Progress  of  the  scholars. — Not  much  can  be  said  on  this  head,  as  all  the 
schools  visited  were  composed  of  small  children,  except  one  at  the  county- 
seat.  The  chief  prominence  is  given  to  orthography.  The  children  uniformly 
spell  well.  I  -often  observed  with  pleasure,  the  proficiency  of  many  small 
scholars,  who  would  spell  some  of  the  most  difficult  words  put  forth  to  them. 
This  result  may  be  attributed  in  part,  to  the  influence  of  spelling  schools, 
which  are  appointed  at  night,  and  attended  by  large  numbers,  both  adults  and 
children,  the  exercises  being  conducted  by  the  teacher. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  deficiency  in  arithmetical  science.  In  most  cases 
the  teachers  themselves  have  but  a  limited  acquaintance  with  it,  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  instruction  being  very  meagre,  and  but  very  few  (if  any)  elemen¬ 
tary  works  on  arithmetic  are  used  in  this  county.  If  some  work  of  the  kind 
were  introduced,  and  classes  of  little  boys  and  girls  instructed  therein,  it 
would  go  far  to  remove  the  difficulties  encountered  !-y  young  beginners  in  the 
study  of  this  science,  as  well  as  to  give  the  teacher  a  more  exact  knowledge 
of  numbers. 

General  remarks. — Directors  generally  come  far  behind  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  in  visiting  the  schools.  In  practice,  the  fourth  article  of  section 
twenty-third,  is  nearly  a  dead  letter.  It  is  seldom  that  any  visitation  takes 
place,  except  on  the  rumor  of  bad  management  in  the  schools,  and  no  record 
of  such  visits  has  yet  met  my  eye.  In  frequent  instances,  a  quorum  of  the 
board  fails  to  meet.  From  reliable  information,  I  may  state,  that  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  a  man  was  elected — declined  serving,  and  when  the  board  met,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  office— agreed  to  a  subsequent  meeting,  and  afterwards  gave  out  another 
day  for  a  meeting,  and  by  not  appearing,  prevented  the  board  from  having  a 
regular  meeting.  The  directors  have  to  encounter  a  great  deal  of  opposition, 
and  listen  to  numerous  complaints  from  the  people,  often  when  they  are  do¬ 
ing  their  best  to  manage  the  schools  to  advantage.  The  directors  are  often 
crippled  in  their  efforts  to  administer  the  system,  by  the  failures  in  attendance 
on  the  part  of  the  board.  It  often  happens  that  but  three  members  attend,  and 
upon  an  adjourned  meeting  the  same  number  again  ;  the  punctual  members 
return  home  discouraged,  and  the  school  affairs  of  a  whole  township  are 
thrown  back,  and  the  friends  of  the  cause  must  await  that  happy  conjunction 
when  four  persons  shall  happen  to  be  present.  Experience  appears  to  show 
that  the  board  is  too  large  :  three  would  do  all  the  business  just  as  well, 
diminish  the  chances  of  a  failure  to  meet,  and  also  secure  more  harmony  in 
their  deliberations. 

There  have  been  about  twelve  public  schools  in  operation.  Of  these,  nine 
were  taught  by  females.  The  school  in  JBrookville,  the  county  seat,  is  graded. 
It  is  divided  into  three  departments,  under  the  care  of  one  male  teacher,  the 
principal,  and  two  female  teachers.  The  school  is  large,  embracing  all  chil¬ 
dren  old  enough  to  go,  in  the  borough.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  higher 
branches,  including  algebra  and  geometry.  In  this  arrangement  the  literary 
wants  of  the  community  are  well  supplied,  and  (the  classics  excepted)  parents 
are  not  compelled  either  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  away  to  be  educated, 
•t  to  see  them  grow  up  in  ignorance. 

Conclusion. — .On  the  whole,  the  “  school  system”  works  well ;  it  has  the 
favor  of  the  mass  of  inhabitants.  It  is  gradually,  but  Purely,  accomplishing 
the  greatest  good  at  the  least  possible  expense.  It  has  supplied  our  county 
with  new  and  commodious  school  houses,  and  will  eventually  raise  up  a  full 
supply  of  well  qualified  teachers. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours  truly, 

JNO.  C.  WAGAMAN,' 

County  Superintendent. 
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JUNIATA  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

Sir  : — in  compliance  with  the  law  I  herewith  transmit  you  the  reports  of 
the  several  school  districts  of  Juniata  county,  together  with  my  own  report. 

I  have  just  completed  a  tour  through  Juniata  county,  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
amining  teachers,  and  obtaining  information  relative  to  the  condition  of  the 
schools.  I  found  but  few  schools  in  operation.  In  this  county  the  common, 
school  system  has  labored  under  many  and  serious  embarrassments. 

The  incompetency  of  the  teachers,  the  short  period  during  which  the  schools 
are  kept  in  operation,  the  want  of  a  uniform  system  of  school  books,  the  irregu¬ 
lar  attendance  of  the  pupils,  ill-constructed  houses,  and  schools  too  large  to 
be  well  taught,  constitute  its  most  prominent  defects.  A  feeling  of  decided 
hostility  to  the  new  law  has  also  been  prevalent  in  this  county,  even  among 
those  who  are  friendly  to  common  schools.  1  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that 
wherever  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  views  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,1  the  instructions  to  the  Superintendents,  and  the  plan  of  proceeding 
which  would  be  adopted,  generally,  if  not  universally,  the  directors  and  other* 
have  not  only  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement,  but  they  have  also  concurred  in 
the  opinion  that  the  new  law,  if  judiciously  managed,  will  revive  and  infusa 
new  life  into  our  languishing  school  system. 

In  this  county  we  feel  compelled  to  take  our  former  teachers,  imperfect  as 
many  of  them  are,  and  train  them  for  the  business.  For  this  purpose  teachers1 
institutes  will  be  formed,  and  tne  teachers  themselves  will,  likewise,  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  form  mutual  improvement  associations  in  their  own  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  It  is  our  ardent  desire  to  see  the  work  of  improvement  progress 
rapidly.  Our  teachers  are  not  destitute  of  ambition,  and  if  proper  incentives 
be  placed  before  them,  they  will,  we  doubt  not,  gradually  rise  in  their  profes¬ 
sion. 

I  have  already  given  about  thirty  certificates — all  temporary.  In  order  to 
make  the  certificates  express  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  more  precisely, 
I  have  divided  them  into  three  grades ,  by  writing  upon  the  backs  of  them  ; 

No.  1.  Highest  grade  cf  temporary  certificate. 

No.  2.  Middle  do.  do.  do. 

No.  3.  Lowest  do.  do.  do. 

This  modification  of  the  temporary  certificate  meets  with  universal  approba¬ 
tion.  It  enables  the  directors  to  select  more  easily,  teachers  for  the  various 
grades  of  schools  ;  and  it  is  also  believed  that  it  will  stimulate  the  teachers  to 
greater  diligence,  in  order  to  rise  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  one  grade  of 
certificate  to  another.  Those  who  get  the  lowest  grade  are  considered  com¬ 
petent  to  teach  only  a  school  in  which  the  pupils  are  but  little  advanced. 
They  are  informed  that  u  they  receive  certificates  as  a  matter  of  necessity” — 
that  “  with  them  will  commence  the  work  of  retrenchment”- — that  “  unless 
they  conduct  their  schools  well,  and  make  an  effort  to  improve,  they  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  supplanted  next  year  by  their  more  industrious  rivals,  and 
lose  entirely,  their  position  as  teachers.”  By  pursuing  this  course  prudently 
and  energetically,  we  confidently  anticipate  a  gradual  improvement  in  our 
teachers  and  our  schools  ;  and  that  day,  we  trust,  is  not  far  distant,  when  our 
common  school  system  shall  be  regarded  with  feelings  of  just  pride  by  all  th* 
friends  of  education. 

DAVID  LAUGHLIN, 
County  Superintendent . 


Port  Royal,  P.  O.,  August  30,  1854?# 
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LANCASTER  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools ; 

Sir  : — In  accordance  with  my  duty,  as  County  Superintendent  of  common 
ischools  for  Lancaster  county,  1  respectfully  submit  the  following  report : 

Section  forty-second  of  the  school  law,  approved  the  eighth  of  May,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four,  provides,  “that  County  Superintendents 
shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  June,  forward  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Common  Schools,  the  reports  of  the  several  school  districts  of 
their  respective  counties  ;  and  shall,  also,  themselves  make  an  extended  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  suggesting  such  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  school  system,  as  they  may  deem  useful  ;  and  giving  such  other 
information  in  regard  to  the  practical  operation  of  common  schools,  and  the 
laws  relating  thereto,  as  may  be  deemed  of  public  interest.” 

It  will  not  be  expected,  1  presume,  that  during  the  short  period  which  has 
elapsed  between  the  time  of  the  reception  of  my  commission,  and  that  of  the 
preparation  of  this  report,  that  I  could  acquaint  myself  sufficiently  well  with 
the  schools  under  my  charge,  as  either  to  make  an  extended  report,  respecting 
their  condition,  or  wisely  suggest  means  for  their  improvement. 

On  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1855,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  submit 
to  the  department  another  report,  in  which  I  propose  to  exhibit,  in  detail, 
from  notes  taken  at  examinations,  and  in  the  schools  themselves,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  schools,  school  houses,  and  the  state  of  education,  generally,  in 
this  county  ;  and  propose  such  measures  to  secure  the  more  complete  working 
of  our  school  system,  as  a  careful  observation  of  facts  may  warrant. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  subject,  prior  to  my  election  to  the  office  of 
County  Superintendent,  and  considerable  experience  as  an  examiner  of  teach¬ 
ers  since  that  time,  may  enable  me,  however,  to  give  some  other  information 
in  regard  to  the  practical  operation  of  common  schools,  and  the  laws  relating 
thereto,  that  may  be  deemed  of  public  interest. 

There  are  forty-eight  school  districts  in  Lancaster  county.  My  plan  of 
examination  was  to  meet  the  directors  of  each  district  in  a  place  of  their  own 
appointment,  and  examine  all  the  applicants  for  the  schools  of  the  district,  in 
their  presence.  By  this  plan,  not  only  was  the  confusion  necessarily  resulting 
from  a  meeting  of  teachers  and  directors  from  several  districts  avoided,  but 
it  enabled  the  directors  and  citizens  of  the  district  to  attend  the  examination 
without  expense  or  trouble. 

There  were  scarcely  half  a  dozen  townships  in  the  whole  county,  in  which 
the  lull  board  of  directors  was  not  present  on  the  day  of  examination;  and 
in  a  large  number  of  instances,  members  of  the  board  of  directors  followed 
the  examinations,  for  several  days,  in  other  districts.  The  examinations  were 
always  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  satisfy  myself,  of  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  the  applicant,  but  also  to  satisfy  the  directors,  who  are  the  employ¬ 
ers,  and  responsible  to  the  district. 

In  every  district,  also,  a  greater  or  less  number  of  citizens  attended  the  ex¬ 
aminations,  interested  spectators  of  the  exercises ;  and,  in  some  districts,  the 
number  swelled  to  more  than  a  hundred.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  parents 
watch,  with  an  eagerness,  which  could  be  prompted  only  by  a  deep  sense  of 
the  importance  of  knowing  into  whose  hands  they  were  to  intrust  their  chil¬ 
dren,  the  progress  of  the  examination,  and,  at  its  close,  earnestly  petition  the 
directors  to  appoint,  for  their  school,  the  applicant  whose  examination  was 
the  most  satisfactory  to  them.  Men  are  careful  to  employ  skilful  mechanics 
to  make  a  carriage,  to  build  a  house,  to  engineer  a  railroad  5  and,  is  it  strange 

6  App.  School  Rejp. — Ex.  Doe. 
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that  they  should  begin  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  selection  of  an  instructor  for 
their  children  1 

The  examinations  were  introduced  by  some  remarks  in  explanation  of  the 
changes  made  by  the  new  school  law,  and  their  probable  effect,  and  closed  by 
remarks  generally,  lengthened  out  into  a  regular  address,  on  the  duties  of 
directors,  parents  and  teachers,  and  on  the  general  subject  of  education,  and  the 
modern  improvements  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  number  of  persons  examined  up  to  this  date,  is  four  hundred  and  fifty; 
males,  three  hundred  and  forty-three  ;  females,  one  hundred  and  seven.  Of 
this  number  seventy  have  received  professional  certificates ;  males,  sixty  one  ; 
females,  nine;  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  have  received  provisional  certifi¬ 
cates  ;  males,  two  hundred  and  seventy-two ;  females,  ninety-three  ;  and 
fifteen  have  been  refused  certificates  of  any  kind  ;  males,  ten  ;  females,  five. 

In  granting  professional  certificates  three  things  were  required  in  the  appli¬ 
cant  :  First,  thorough  qualifications  in  the  branches  named  in  the  certificate: 
Second,  a  course  of  reading  on  the  art  of  teaching,  attendance  for  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  length  of  time,  at  a  Normal  school,  or  experience  and  success  as  a  teacher ; 
and,  third,  good  moral  character. 

In  granting  provisional  certificates  less  care  was  taken,  and  no  fixed  stand¬ 
ard  of  qualification  was  or  could  be  adopted.  The  grade  of  school,  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  teachers,  the  wishes  of  the  director  and  citizens  of  this  district  were  con¬ 
sulted. 

I  am  painfully  conscious  of  having  granted  a  large  number  of  certificates  to 
those  who  were  wanting  in  many  of  the  qualifications,  which  i  consider  es¬ 
sential  to  the  good  teacher  ;  and  directors,  many  times,  long  hesitated  before 
entrusting  such  with  the  high  and  noble  duty  of  imparting  mental  instruction 
to  the  children  of  the  district,  and  instilling  moral  principles  into  their  tender 
minds;  but  there  was  no  remedy — better  teachers  could  not  be  had. 

A  large  majority,  however,  manifested  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  profession.  Sensible  of  their  own  deficiencies,  they  eager¬ 
ly  asked  for  light.  Inquiries  at  the  close  of  every  examination  were  made, 
concerning  teachers’  institutes,  Normal  schools  and  books  on  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. 

The  qualifications  of  applicants,  in  each  branch  of  study,  were  carefully 
noted  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  in  a  book  of  record  kept  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  I  will  thus  be  enabled  to  compare  the  result  of  the  examination  next  year 
with  that  of  the  present  year,  and  give  credit  for  improvement;  and,  it  is 
thought,  no  teacher  with  the  least  spirit,  even  though  he  may  doubt  his  ability 
to  obtain  a  professional  certificate,  can  rest  satisfied  with  remaining  stationary, 
especially,  when  notice  is  widely  given,  that  the  certificates  of  those  who  make 
no  improvement  will  be  renewed  only  under  the  most  pressing  circumstances. 

It  is  my  intention  to  visit  every  school  in  our  county  during  the  present 
year;  and,  in  doing  so,  to  take  careful  notes:  First,  of  the  school  house — its 
location,  construction,  size,  means  of  ventilation,  furniture,  &c.  Second,  of 
the  school — its  order,  classification,  number  of  pupils,  their  attendance  at  school, 
attention  to  study,  degree  of  advancement  in  learning,  &c.;  and,  third,  of  the 
teacher — his  system  of  government,  manner  of  teaching,  mode  of  healing  reci¬ 
tations,  See. 

A  strict  construction  of  the  new  school  law,  as  it  relates  to  the  duties  to  be 
performed  by  the  County  Superintendent,  would,  perhaps,  limit  them  to  those 
of  the  examination  of  teachers  and  the  visitation  of  schools  ;  but  a  more  liberal 
interpretation  can  only  release  him  from  his  duty,  when  be  shall  have  done 
all  in  his  power  to  advance  the  interests  of  education  within  his  jurisdiction. 
With  this  view,  I  have  called  three  teachers’  institutes,  to  meet  at  such  places 
as  will  accommodate  the  whole  county.  In  the  absence  of  Normal  schools, 
the  teachers’  institute  seems  the  most  economical  and  efficient  means  of  im¬ 
proving  the  present  generation  of  teachers ;  it  furnishes  opportunity  of  com¬ 
paring  views,  and  spreading  information  ;  it  creates  a  professional  spirit,  and 
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awakens  interest;  it  stimulates  exertion  and  breaks  up  the  crust  of  that  har¬ 
dened  conservatism,  which  clings  to  old  methods  of  teaching,  and  prepares 
the  mind  for  the  reception  of  new  truths,  and  incites  it  to  take  delight  in  their 
application. 

Besides  teachers’  institutes,  the  Lancaster  County  educational  association 
has  done  much  to  awaken  an  interest  in  education;  and  at  the  present  time, 
there  are  several  teachers’  mutual  improvement  associations  in  operation  in 
different  parts  of  the  county,  the  effect  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial. 

In  the  table  appended  to  your  report,  as  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  for  the  year  ending  the  1st  of  June,  1853,  it  is  stated,  that  the  whole 
number  of  schools  in  Lancaster  county,  was  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  ; 
the  number  yet  required,  t  venty-three  ;  the  average  number  of  months  taught, 
six;  the  number  of  male  teachers,  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven;  the  number 
of  female  teachers,  seventy-nine  ;  the  average  salaries  of  males  per  month,  twen¬ 
ty  dollars  and  twenty-three  cents  ;  the  average  salaries  of  females  per  month, 
fifteen  dollars  and  three  cents;  the  number  of  male  scholars,  eleven  thousand 
five  hundred  and  seventy-two  ;  the  number  of  female  scholars,  eight  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-one  ;  the  number  learning  German,  five  hundred  and 
fifty-six  ;  the  average  number  of  scholars  in  each  school,  forty-six  ;  and  the  cost 
of  teaching  each  scholar  per  month,  forty-six  cents.  From  the  reports  of  the 
different  townships,  for  the  year  ending  the  1st  of  June,  1854,  it  appears  that 
the  whole  number  of  schools  in  the  county,  (not  counting  the  eleven  schools 
in  West  Cocalico  township,  which  has  never  enforced  the  common  school 
law,)  at  that  date,  was  four  hundred;  the  number  yet  required,  thirty-one; 
the  average  number  of  months  taught,  six  and  one-third  ;  the  number  of  male 
teachers,  three  hundred  and  thirty  nine;  the  number  of  female  teachers,  one 
hundred  and  three;  the  average  salaries  of  males  per  month,  twenty-one  dol¬ 
lars  and  seventy-five  cents  ;  the  average  salaries  of  females  per  month,  sixteen 
dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents;  the  number  of  male  scholars,  thirteen  thousand 
live  hunderd  and  ninety-five;  the  number  of  female  scholars,  ten  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight ;  the  number  learning  German,  eight  hundred 
and  forty  ;  the  average  number  in  each  school,  thirty-nine  and  a-half,  and  the 
cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per  month,  fifty  cents. 

In  comparing  these  results,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  wre  are  compar 
ing  results  under  the  old  law,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  encouraging 
increase  in  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  schools  were  open,  and  in  teacher’s 
salaries. 

The  great  difference  in  the  number  of  schools,  teachers  and  scholars,  must 
be  owing  to  errors  in  the  reports  received  at  the  Department  last  year. 

The  most  obvious  effects  of  the  new  school  law  as  it  works  in  this  county 
are  the  following : 

First.— It  prevents  a  large  number  of  incompetent  persons  from  presenting 
themselves  before  the  board  of  directors  as  applicants  for  schools.  They 
are  aware  that  an  examination  would  reveal  their  ignorance,  and  fearing  ity 
they  are  compelled  to  seek  some  other  employment.  So  great  was  the  num¬ 
ber  of  this  class  in  some  townships,  that  for  some  time  it  seemed  inevitable 
that  many  schools  must  remain  idle.  But  the  sudden  abandonment  of  the 
profession  by  so  many  who  had  only  disgraced  it,  the  evident  tendency  of 
this  increased  demand  for  teachers  to  elevate  their  profession  in  the  respect  of 
the  community,  and  the  offer  of  more  liberal  salaries  on  the  part  of  directors, 
have  been  already  sufficient,  in  a  great  measure,  to  prevent  the  effect  feared 
by  securing  the  services  of  a  better  class  of  teachers.  A  few  schools,  proba¬ 
bly,  will  still  remain  idle;  but  the  first  and  greatest  danger  which  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  new  school  law  has  been  safely  passed  in  Lancaster 
county. 

Second. — It  stimulates  all  who  receive  certificates  to  increased  exertions,. 
Those  who  receive  professional  certificates  feel  that,  upon  them  rests  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  giving  respectability  and  standing  to  the  infant  profession; 
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and,  conscious  that  it  will  be  expected  of  them,  they  will  use  their  utmost 
effort  to  make  their’s  model  schools.  Those  who  receive  provisional  certifi¬ 
cates  will  exert  themselves  to  obtain  others  of  a  higher  grade  next  year,  or,  at 
least,  so  to  improve  their  time  as  to  better  the  record  of  their  first  examina¬ 
tion.  In  visiting  schools,  too,  notes  will  be  taken  of  each  teacher’s  skill  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  and,  it  is  understood,  that  this  knowledge  will  form  an 
important  item  in  summing  up  the  qualifications  of  applicants  before  granting- 
future  certificates. 

Third. — It  creates  a  closer  sympathy  among  teachers.  Men  isolated  from 
society  can  accomplish  little.  It  requires  the  sharp  competition  of  other  men 
to  arouse  them  to  undertake  great  actions.  Teachers,  heretofore,  have  had 
no  fixed  standard  of  examination,  no  common  link  to  bind  them  together,  but 
each  worked  on  in  his  own  school  house,  almost  unnoticed  and  alone.  The 
new  system  transforms  the  business  of  teaching  into  a  profession,  fixes  the 
standard  of  admission,  excludes  the  unworthy,  but  pledges  fellowship  and 
courtesy  to  all  who  deserve  to  enter. 

Fourth. — It  ensures  accuracy  in  the  customary  reports  from  the  districts, 
and  enables  the  School  Department  to  collect  reliable  statistics  concerning  the 
whole  working  of  the  system. 

Fifth. — It  has  increased  the  demand  for  competent  teachers,  and  advanced 
their  salaries. 

Sixth. — It  carries  information  concerning  education  and  the  common  school 
system  into  every  district.  Directors  can  be  assisted  many  times  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  duties  with  which  they  are  unfamiliar,  and  in  lectures  to  the  citi¬ 
zens,  the  Superintendent  can  deepen  their  interest  in  schools ;  he  can  com¬ 
pare  the  educational  condition  of  one  township  with  that  in  others,  and  none 
will  be  so  wanting  in  ambition  as  to  be  willing  to  occupy  the  rear  in  this  great 
march  of  educational  improvement. 

The  new  law  is  rapidly  producing  the  effects  designated,  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  perfection  can  be  reached  in  a  short  time,  or,  that  in  this  county 
we  have  not  obstacles,  both  numerous  and  difficult  to  surmount. 

When  the  common  school  law  was  enacted  in  this  State,  in  the  year  1834, 
only  eight  of  our  townships  accepted  the  law,  and  a  considerable  number  never 
adopted  it  until  it  was  made  general.  One  district,  indeed,  still  refuses  to 
adopt  it,  and  six  men  have  not  yet  been  found  willing  to  serve  as  directors. 
The  law  has  gradually  gained  ground  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  but  in 
some  districts  the  majority  are  still  opposed  to  it,  and  anti-school  men  are 
chosen  as  directors.  While  this  is  the  case,  it  is  folly  to  expect  any  hearty 
effort  towards  improvement  in  these  districts. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  there  are  still  among  us 
those  who  oppose  education  except  in  its  most  elementary  forms,  utterly  ne¬ 
glecting  the  fact  that  the  statistics  of  the  relations  of  crime  to  education,  and 
inquiries  into  the  history  of  the  inmates  of  almshouses  and  prisons,  furnish 
overwhelming  evidence  that  ignorance  is  the  hot  bed  of  wickedness  and  im¬ 
morality.  Some  think  that  a  more  generous  education  than  a  mere  elementary 
knowledge  of  writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic,  will  lead  to  pride  and  idleness, 
if  not  to  crime. 

Another  radical  evil  exists  here  which  will  require  a  long  time  to  remove. 

I  allude  to  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  our  teachers  are  compelled  to  spend 
a  considerable  part  of  the  year  in  some  other  business  than  teaching.  In  some 
districts  the  common  schools  are  open  but  four  months  in  the  year,  in  others 
five  months,  and  the  average  time  they  are  open  in  the  county  is  six  and  one- 
third  months.  There  are  districts,  however,  which  keep  them  open  nine  or 
ten  months  in  the  year,  and  others  that  supply  their  place  by  subscription 
school^.  But  who  will.go  to  the  expense  of  obtaining  an  education,  and  stud)'- 
ing  the  profession  of  teaching,  to  obtain  employment  in  the  business  four 
months  in  the  year  at  twenty  dollars  per  month  1  Or,  what  skill  in  teaching  can 
be  expected  of  those  who  do  teach  for  this  short  length  of  time,  and  this  meagre 
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•alary,  or  what  zeal  for  improvement  can  they  manifest  when  the  rest  of  the 
year  is  occupied  with  the  duties  of  some  other  employment  1  Our  schools 
will  never  be  completely  successful  until  teaching  becomes  a  permanent  busi¬ 
ness,  and  affords  a  living  compensation. 

The  new  school  law  was  mainly  designed  to  remove  incompetent  teachers, 
and  in  this  respect  it  can  he  made  effective.  Careful  examinations  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  scholarship  of  applicants  for  schools,  and  professional  visits  to  the 
schools  will  ascertain  their  skill  in  teaching;  and  the  incompetent  may  be  re¬ 
jected.  Now,  there  are  more  than  three  hundred  persons  teaching  in  this 
county  whose  knowledge  of  the  six  common  school  branches  is  not  thorough, 
and  who  have  read  but  little  on  the  art  of  teaching.  Imperfectly  conducted, 
schools  must  be  the  consequence.  But  with  all  these  our  schools  are  scarcely 
supplied.  The  law  furnishes  the  means  of  rejecting  the  incompetent,  but  it 
neglects  to  make  provision  for  filling  their  places  with  others  better  qualified. 
Normal  schools  are  necessary  to  perfect  our  system,  and  it  is  hoped  that  tills 
fact  may  not  long  escape  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

I  have  noticed  a  few  dark  places  which  seem  somewhat  to  dim  the  future, 
but  there  is  still  sufficient  light  to  give  birth  to  the  confident  hope  of  the  early 
dispersion  of  the  darkness,  and  the  revealment  of  the  clear  heavens  beyond. 
There  are  many  teachers  in  this  county  enthusiastically  devoted  to  their  pro¬ 
fession,  and  who,  as  a  body,  are  equal  to  any  that  can  be  found  in  the  country. 
There  are  many  directors  here  who  are  willing  to  spend  their  time  and  devote 
their  labor  to  building  up  a  noble  system  of  American  education,  that  shall  be 
extensive  and  thorough,  and  free  alike  to  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest. 
There  are  thousands  of  citizens  here  who  delight  to  lend  their  influence  and 
their  means  in  aiding  the  work. 

Encouraged  thus,  we  shall  move  on,  until  in  every  one  of  our  four  hundred 
school  houses  shall  be  placed  a  well  qualified,  large-hearted,  self-sacrificing, 
determined  teacher,  and  until  he  shall  be  surrounded  by  an  interested,  sympa¬ 
thizing  and  liberal  community;  we  shall  move  on,  until  Lancaster  county,  the 
garden  of  Pennsylvania,  shall  be  as  noted  for  her  fine  schools  and  intelligent 
population,  as  she  now  is  for  the  fertility  of  her  soil  and  the  industry  of  her 
people. 

J.  P.  WICKERSHAM, 
County  Superintendent . 

Marietta,  October  21st ,  1854. 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

Y*  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

Sir  : — In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  forty-second  section  of  this 
school  law,  I  submit  to  you  the  following  report : 

During  the  last  two  months,  most  of  the  common  schools  of  this  county 
have  been  opened  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  by  the  1st  of  December,  they  will 
all  be  in  operation.  1  have  visited  eighteen  of  the  schools,  and  (with  thfr 
exception  of  the  graded  schools  of  the  borough  of  New  Castle,)  I  presum® 
they  present  a  tolerably  correct  specimen  of  the  condition  of  the  schools 
throughout  the  county.  They  will  be  kept  open  about  five  months  this  year, 
with  a  daily  average  attendance  of  about  thirty  pupils.  The  branches  sped- 
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fied  in  the  thirty-eighth  section  of  the  law  are  taught,  and  in  six  of  them 
instruction  in  natural  philosophy  and  algebra  is  also  given  to  some  of 
the  most  advanced  pupils.  In  some  of  these  schools,  the  course  of  studies 
is  systematic  and  the  instruction  thorough  ;  but  in  others,  the  advanced 
branches  and  the  more  difficult  parts  of  science  are  often  attempted,  before 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  have  been  disciplined  in  mastering  the  elementary 
principles  and  primary  branches.  Teachers  of  select  schools  have  frequently 
led  in  this  unphilosophical  and  superficial  course  of  imparting  instruction, 
and  those  of  common  schools  have  generally  followed  in  the  same  successful 
mode  of  deceiving  credulous  parents,  with  the  false  idea  of  having  educated 
their  children,  when,  in  reality,  they  have  confused  and  bewildered  their 
minds,  instead  of  educating  them.  This  unnatural  mode  of  imparting  instruc¬ 
tion  in  our  schools,  must  be  abandoned,  and  that  of  advancing  pupils  gradu¬ 
ally,  as  their  minds  are  developed,  from  the  elementary  to  the  more  abstruse 
principles  of  science,  adopted  as  the  only  certain  as  well  as  the  most  rapid 
method  for  the  attainment  of  a  good  education. 

I  have  attended  public  meetings  in  fourteen  districts,  for  the  examination 
of  candidates  for  the  profession  of  teacher,  granting  fifty-one  thorough  and 
sixty-nine  temporary  certificates.  The  public  examinations  are  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  teachers  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  important  duties  of  their 
profession  ;  the  young  and  inexperienced  having  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  views  of  the  more  experienced  teachers,  on  the  best  modes  of  imparting 
instruction.  The  directors,  in  their  respective  districts,  have  generally  at¬ 
tended  the  examinations,  and  were  invited  to  consider  the  propriety  of  adopt¬ 
ing  the  necessary  means  for  securing  and  permanently  retaining  the  services 
of  competent  teachers.  In  one  of  the  districts,  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  having  a  school  located  near  the  centre  of  the  district,  in  which  the 
higher  branches  of  an  English  education  are  to  be  taught  to  all  the  pupils  of 
the  district  that  are  sufficiently  advanced,  and  who  may  desire  to  enter  such 
a  school.  If  this  plan  was  adopted  in  all  the  country  districts,  and  the 
schools  kept  in  operation  eight  months  a  year,  the  necessity  for  select  schools 
and  academies  would  be  superseded,  as  well  as  educational  facilities  greatly 
enhanced,  while  the  cost  of  sustaining  it  would  be  very  little  greater,  rf  any, 
than  what  is  at  present  incurred  for  education  by  the  community.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  influence  and  energies  of  those  who  at  present  support  se¬ 
lect  schools  and  academies,  would  he  directed  to  making  the  common  schools 
efficient ;  and  it  would  furnish  inducements  to  competent  teachers  to  engage 
permanently  in  teaching  the  common  schools,  by  the  prospects  it  would  pre¬ 
sent  of  their  making  a  competent  livelihood  by  following  their  profession. 
About  three-fourths  of  our  present  teachers  are  young  men,  who  attend  col¬ 
leges  and  academies  during  part  of  the  year,  and  engage  in  teaching  in  our 
common  schools  for  three  or  four  months  a  year,  for  a  few  years,  at  a  salary  of 
about  twenty  dollars  (and  boarding)  per  month,  and  then  abandon  the  business 
for  some  other,  in  which  they  can  receive  more  constant  employment.  Many  of 
these  would  soon  become  well  qualified  teachers,  and  would  continue  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  at  moderate  salaries,  if  employment  could  be  given  them  for  eight  or 
ten  months  per  year.  Unless  greater  duration  of  employment  can  be  given 
in  country  districts,  the  annual  difficulty  of  procuring  competent  teachers,  at 
the  opening  of  the  schools,  will  continue  to  exist,  and  many  teachers  without, 
experience  will  have  to  be  employed.  Directors  being  the  chosen  guardians 
of  the  educational  interests  of  the  youth  of  their  respective  districts,  they 
should  prudently  exercise  the  power  with  which  they  are  legally  invested,  in 
establishing  such  schools  as  are  necessary  to  train  their  youth  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  thorough  English  education,  with  habits  of  industry,  economy  and 
virtue;  and  while  this  remains  unaccomplished,  it  cannot,  with  propriety,  be 
said  that  they  have  faithfully  executed  the  sacred  trust  committed  to  their 
charge.  We  sometimes  almost  forget  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  momentous 
concerns  of  church  and  State  will  devolve  on  our  children,  and  that  it  is  oux 
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privilege,  as  well  as  imperative  duty,  to  prepare  them  for  the  intelligent  dis¬ 
charge  of  these  high  responsibilities. 

It  is  confidently  believed  here,  by  many  of  the  friends  of  education,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  common  school  system,  that  the  welfaie  of  our 
schools  will  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  faithful  execution  of  the  provisions 
of  the  present  school  law. 

F  THOS.  BERRY, 

County  Superintendent. 

New  Castle,  JVov.  3,  1854. 


LEBANON  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools: 

Sir  : — The  fact  that  the  scholastic  year  had  passed,  and  schools  were  nearly 
every  where  closed  at  the  time  I  was  properly  authorized  to  enter  upon  the 
discharge  of  my  duties  as  County  Superintendent,  renders  it  impossible,  for 
me  to  give  in  this,  my  first  annual  report,  in  conformity  with  the  requisitions 
of  law  in  this  particular,  a  full,  detailed  and  accurate  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  common  schools  under  my  charge,  embodying  suggestions  as  to  the 
improvement  of  the  school  system,  and  “  information  in  regard  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  operation  of  common  schools,  and  the  laws  relating  thereto.”  Nor,  I  am 
sure,  is  this  expected  of  me  on  the  present  occasion.  I  shall,  therefore,  have 
to  confine  myself,  almost  exclusively,  to  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  statistical 
results  at  which  I  arrive  with  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  reports  of  the 
several  school  districts  of  this  county  ;  although  even  these,  I  am  told,  and, 
indeed,  clearly  perceive,  are  in  part  defective,  and  leave  a  more  particular  ex¬ 
position  of  the  state  of  the  schools,  their  management  and  efficiency,  for  a 
future  occasion,  when  personal  observation  and  a  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  enjoined  upon  me  will,  I  trust,  have  qualified  me  better  for  the  task. 
I  may  add,  however,  that  I  have  been  pleased  to  observe,  during  a  recent  visit, 
in  all  the  school  districts  of  this  county,  a  single  one  excepted — and  in  con¬ 
versation  with  one  or  more  of  the  school  directors  of  all  of  them,  not  only 
the  perfect  readiness  of  the  latter  to  comply  strictly  with  the  provisions  oi 
the  new  law,  but  also  their  manifest  anxiety  to  see  the  interests  of  education 
advanced  in  their  midst,  by  a  more  efficient  state  of  the  schools  under  their 
immediate  control,  and  their  willingness  to  receive  advice  in  all  matters  tend¬ 
ing  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  Fears  are,  of  course,  enter¬ 
tained  here  as  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  every  where  throughout  the  State,  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  properly  qualified  teachers  may  not  be  obtained,  even 
under  the  lenient  arrangement  of  the  State  Superintendent ;  but  the  experience 
of  only  a  few  short  months  has  clearly  demonstrated,  in  this  borough,  at  least, 
that  wherever  schools  are  kept  open  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  liberal  sala¬ 
ries  offered,  and  proper  exertions  made  otherwise,  these  apprehensions  are 
groundless.  This  fact,  I  sincerely  hope,  may  have  its  legitimate  influence 
upon  the  rural  districts  of  our  county,  and,  in  due  time,  produce  the  happiest 
results.  As  a  general  matter  the  schools  in  these  will,  probably,  not  be  in 
operation  much  longer  this  year  than  heretofore,  but  the  disposition  to  increase 
the  time  of  their  duration,  as  well  as  the  salaries  of  good  teachers,  1  am  happy 
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to  say,  exists,  or  at  least  seems  to  exist  throughout,  among  the  different  boards 
of  directors.  No  where  is  the  necessity  of  this  step,  us  an  important  one 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  called  into  question,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  difficulties  which  the  friends  of  the  system  meet  with  on  this 
point,  too,  will  ultimately  be  surmounted. 

There  are  at  present  fifteen  school  districts  in  this  county,  two  new  ones 
having  been  formed  during  the  past  year,  one  (Cornwall)  out  of  part  of  South 
Lebanon,  and  the  other  (Cold  Spring)  out  of  part  of  Union. 

The  aggregate  of  districts,  schools,  teachers  and  scholars,  and  of  revenue 
and  expenditures,  &c.,  for  the  county  of  Lebanon,  for  the  school  year  ending 
June  1,  1854,  is  as  follows,  viz: 

SCHOOLS. 


Whole  number  of  districts . .  13 

Whole  number  of  schools . . . . 147 

Number  yet  required . . .  5 

Average  number  of  months  taught .  5 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  male  teachers . . .  138 

Number  of  female  teachers . . .  8 

Average  salaries  of  males  per  month . $19  65 

Average  salaries  of  females  per  month .  18  05 


SCHOLARS. 


Number  of  male  scholars . .. .... .  4,474 

Number  of  female  scholars . . . . 3,443 

Number  learning  German . . .  363 

Average  number  of  scholars  in  each  school . . .  38 

Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per  month .  46c. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  of  tax  levied . . $19,281  64 

Received  from  State  appropriation.  . . . .... .  2,292  08 

From  collectors  of  school  tax . . . . . . .  16,062  50 


EXPENDITURES. 

Cost  of  instruction . . . . . . .  .$13,411  96 

Fuel  and  contingencies. . . .  . . . . . . . .  .  1,838  83 

Cost  of  school  houses,  purchasing,  building,  renting,  repair¬ 
ing,  &c . . . . . .  4,315  86 & 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  H.  KLUGE, 

County  Superintendent . 


Lebanon,  August  26,  1854. 
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LEHIGH  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools: 

The  undersigned  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the  county  of  Le¬ 
high,  presents  the  following  report : 

According  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  various  districts  of  this  county,  and 
which  are  herewith  forwarded  to  your  department,  I  find  the  whole  number  of 

schools  to  be . . .  161 

Whole  number  of  districts .  17 

Do.  .  .  .do.  .  .of  male  teachers . . .  150 

Do. . .  .do.  .  .of  female  teachers . ... . . .  11 

Do.  ..  .do.  ...of  male  scholars .  5,175 

Do.  .  .  .do. .  .of  female  scholars .  3,985 

Do.  ..  .do ..  .learning  German . .  .  1,964 

Average  number  of  months  taught .  4f 

Do. .  .salary  per  month . ... .  $22  87i 

Do.  .  .number  of  male  scholars .  321 

Do . do.  ..of  female  scholars . .  24s 

Do . cost  of  teaching  each  child  per  month .  534 

Whole  amount  of  tax  levied .  $17,769  00 


I  would  add,  further,  that  I  have  examined  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
applicants,  the  result  of  which  is  as  follows,  to  wit : 

To  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  I  awarded  temporary  certificates  136 

To  seven  I  awarded  professional  certificates .  7 

The  balance  I  rejected,  to  wit: . . . . .  .28 

•  ,  ,,  ,  , 

171 

The  number  of  teachers  yet  wanting,  being . .  18 

The  salaries  being  too  low,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  of 
teachers  competent  to  take  charge  of  schools. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CHAS.  W.  CGOPEIL 

Coopersburg,  JVovember  7,  A.  D.t  1854. 


LUZERNE  COUNTY. 
[No  Report.] 
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LYCOMING  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  : 

Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  tabular  statement,  showing  the  con- 

m  '  O 

dition  of  the  common  schools  of  Lycoming  county,  for  the  school  year  1854, 
together  with  the  reports  for  the  several  districts  of  said  county,  so  far  as 
have  been  able  to  obtain  them. 

On  assuming  the  duties  of  County  Superintendent,  I  conceived  it  to  be  pro¬ 
per,  first  to  secure  an  acquaintance  with  the  directors,  and  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  location  and  condition  of  the  several  schools  under  their  charge.  For  this 
purpose,  nearly  every  district  was  visited,  and  the  occasion  was  improved  to 
distribute  copies  of  the  school  law,  together  with  the  necessary  blanks,  &c. 
As  but  few  schools  were  in  operation  duringthe  summer,  the  duties  of  exami¬ 
nation  and  visitation  were  comparatively  light,  but  it  was  a  source  of  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  find  these  schools  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  the  teachers  gen- 
ally  well  qualified,  active  and  faithful. 

For  some  reason,  wholly  unaccountable,  save  by  inexcusable  negligence, 
many  of  the  district  reports  have  been  delayed  beyond  the  period  designated 
in  the  law ;  some  only  came  to  hand  yesterday,  and  one  (from  Armstrong)  is 
still  wanting.  Having  been  unable  to  report  to  the  State  Department  without 
these  statistics,  I  embrace  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  delay,  to  include 
the  results  of  my  recent  tour  for  the  examination  of  teachers.  After  learn¬ 
ing  the  time  intended  for  opening  the  public  schools,  appointments  were  made 
in  or  contiguous  to  the  several  districts,  suited  as  near  as  possible  to  the  con¬ 
venience  of  both  teachers  and  directors.  Having  completed  these  public  ex¬ 
aminations  conformably  to  your  instructions,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  yet 
to  find  the  first  well  qualified  teacher  who  is  disposed  to  shrink  from  the  ordeal 
imposed  ;  and  I  have  not  met  with  one  intelligent  director,  who  does  not  ap¬ 
prove  all  the  prominent  features  of  the  present  law.  In  some  cases  dissatis¬ 
faction  has  been  manifested,  from  a  misapprehension  of  its  provisions,  but  a 
brief  explanation  is  usually  sufficient  to  remove  every  objection. 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  here  a  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  procur¬ 
ing  a  supply  of  teachers,  owing,  of  course,  to  the  meagre  compensation  hith¬ 
erto  generally  afforded.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  a  commendable  increase  of 
liberality,  or  at  least  relaxation  of  penuriousness  upon  this  point.  In  most  of 
the  districts,  a  much  better  salary  is  now  offered,  than  formerly,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  continuance  of  the  present  system,  will,  in  a  few  years,  work 
the  needed  reform  in  calling  forth  a  larger  number  of  teachers,  and  elevating 
both  teachers  and  schools  to  the  proper  standard.  But  in  the  present  emer¬ 
gency,  it  is  possible  that  many  schools  will  be  left  vacant,  even  with  the  best 
efforts  of  directors  to  have  them  properly  supplied.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  would  seem  but  reasonable  that  the  law  should  be  so  construed  as  to 
grant  the  State  appropriation  to  all  districts  that  have  maintained  a  majority 
of  their  schools  during  the  specified  period,  or  if  this  be  deemed  impractica¬ 
ble,  to  retain  it  in  the  State  Treasury  one  year  for  their  use,  should  the  other 
requisites  of  the  law  be  met. 

The  suggestion  is  made  as  applicable  to  actual  necessities;  such,  however, 
as  1  trust  will  not  be  known  when  our  present  school  system  shall  have  had 
time  to  work  its  certain  and  salutary  results. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  BARRETT, 
County  Superintendent . 

« 


Williamsport,  November  18,  1854. 
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M’KEAN  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

Sir: — The  undersigned  respectfully  submits  the  following  report,  relative 
to  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  M’Kean  county,  together  with  the  annual 
reports  of  the  school  directors  of  the  several  districts : 

There  are  in  this  county  thirteen  towns,  in  twelve  of  which  school  districts 
are  organized.  Annual  reports  have  been  received  from  ten  of  these.  The 
others  remain  to  be  heard  from.  One  of  the  ten  has  not  forwarded  their  af¬ 
fidavit.  As  soon  as  these  reports,  &c.,  are  received  they  will  be  sent  on. 

I  have  visited  the  schools  in  all  the  towns  save  one.  In  that  they  have  had 
but  one  school  in  operation,  and  being  some  thirty-five  miles  distant  from  me, 
I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  around  before  the  term  closed. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  that  not  quite  three  months  have  elapsed  since  I 
received  my  commission.  The  time  has  been  quite  too  short  to  gain  any  very 
correct  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  our  schools.  The  greater  part  of  my 
knowledge  upon  this  subject  was  derived  previous  to  my  entering  upon  the  du¬ 
ties  of  this  office.  Having  for  the  last  three  years  under  my  charge  the 
academy  of  our  county,  and  the  consequent  preparation  of  a  part  of  the 
teachers  for  the  common  schools,  I  have  had  something  more  than  an  ordinary 
interest  in  the  schools  of  our  county. 

Like  ail  new,  sparsely  populated,  lumbering  counties,  the  common  schools 
have  been  small,  illy  provided  for,  and  little  or  no  interest  manifested  in  their 
welfare.  Teachers’  wages  have  consequently  been  small,  and  their  qualifica¬ 
tions  smaller.  The  most  of  the  schools  in  the  county  have  been  taught  by 
females,  who  three  years  ago  received  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  week.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  price  was  increased  to  one  dollaF 
and  seventy-five  cents.  These  low  wages  of  necessity  compelled  those  who 
entertained  correct  views  upon  teaching,  and  who  were  qualified,  to  seek  for 
employment  elsewhere,  if  they  desired  to  teach,  or  assume  other  professions 
than  that  of  teachers. 

Our  county  has  furnished  able  men  for  the  ministerial  and  teachers’  pro¬ 
fession,  who  are  now  occupying  high  and  important  stations  in  a  neighboring 

State. 

To  the  credit  of  the  teachers  who  remained  here,  be  it  said,  their  qualifica¬ 
tions  have  been  equal  to  the  demand.  The  all  important  question  has  been, 
in  hiring  teachers,  “How  cheap  will  you  teach  1”  “If  ten  dollars  per  month 
would  pay  a  man  for  chopping  cord  wood,  then  sure  eight  dollars  was  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  teacher  ;  ’twas  not  half  as  hard  work.”  Suffice  it  to  say,  the 
whole  system  pursued  heretofore  in  this  county,  has  repelled  instead  of  at¬ 
tracting  good  teachers. 

To  change  this  system  is  not  the  work  of  a  day.  Much  has  already  been 
done,  but  more  yet  remains. 

There  are  in  the  county  some  over  seventy  schools,  which  are  in  operation 
some  part  of  the  year.  In  nearly  all  of  these  the  books  in  use  were  not  only 
antiquated,  but,  withal,  various  in  kind.  No  uniformity  existed  in  a  single 
school.  A  glorious  independence  wTas  permitted  ;  each  child  could  bring  such 
books  as  he  chose,  or  at  least  such  as  he  had. 

This  difficulty  has  been  partially  remedied,  through  the  action  of  a  teach¬ 
ers’  convention  that  was  called  by  the  teachers  of  the  academy,  some  three  years 
since.  A  series  of  books  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  kind  was  recom¬ 
mended  ;  also,  a  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  our  schools.  This,  of 
course,  was  only  advisory,  and  judging  from  my  visits  the  past  summer,  but 
poorly  heeded.  Circulars  were  printed  and  sent  into  every  district  and  sub- 
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district  in  the  county.  Under  the  new  law  we  hope  to  effectually  remedy 
this  evil. 

A  teacher’s  class  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  the  academy  for  sofh# 
three  years,  during-  the  fall  and  winter  terms.  Particular  attention  has  befea 
given  to  the  preparation  of  teachers.  Efforts  in  this  department  have  not  been 
unavailing.  Teachers’  wages  and  qualifications  have  been  gradually  increas¬ 
ing.  We  have  now  a  few  good  teachers,  who  are  fully  appreciated,  and  what 
is  quite  ominous,  well  paid.  During  the  past  summer,  some  of  these  teach¬ 
ers  have  received  as  high  as  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week,  and  very 
few  less  than  two  dollars. 

The  demand  for  well  qualified  teachers  is  increasing,  and  many  of  those  de¬ 
signing  to  teach  are  now  fitting  themselves  for  the  important  calling.  It  coul-d 
hardly  be  expected  that  teachers  would  attempt  to  qualify  themselves  for  that 
which  they  are  not  called  upon  to  pass  through  in  examination.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  examination  of  teachers  has  been  a  farce,  and  not  unfrequently  a 
laughable  one.  Very  few  teachers  were  rejected. 

From  the  examination  1  have  been  able  to  make  this  summer,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  perhaps,  that  the  pay  now  is  better  than  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  generally.  There  has  been,  and  now  is,  quite  a  scarcity  of  teachers— 
well  qualified,  I  mean.  This  will  require  time  to  remedy.  Poorly  qualified 
must  needs  take  the  place  of  better  ones  for  the  present.  The  new  law  will 
doubtless  prevent  many  unqualified  persons  from  making  application. 

The  teachers  employed  the  past  summer,  were  all  examined  by  the  director* 
previous  to  my  appointment.  Thinking  that  perhaps  the  change  might  be  t6o 
radical,  and  that  no  great  good  might  arise,  if  I  required  another  examination, 
I  omitted  it. 

The  school  houses  of  the  county  are  miserable  indeed.  A  few  exceptions. 
All  save 'one  are  destitute  of  suitable  out  houses.  The  site  for  the  greater 
part  is  usually  upon  some  highway,  without  yard,  tree,  shrub,  or  flower  ;  often, 
among  logs  and  stumps.  Not  one  house  in  the  county  has  an  enclosed  yard, 
or  tree  set  out.  In  most  cases  the  construction  is  far  worse  than  the  location. 
Small,  low,  not  ventilated,  save  when  the  boys  have  assisted  nature  in  her  de¬ 
caying  process  to  open  a  breathe  hole ;  desks  and  seats  arranged  with  no  cat# 
for  comfort,  ease  or  health.  In  almost  every  instance,  desks  and  seats  are  too 
high  even  for  adults.  I  consider  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  th* 
school  houses  of  this  county  alarmingly  dangerous  to  the  health  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  rising  generation.  A  great  reformation  is  needed  in  this  matter. 
The  fact  is,  there  are  but  few,  very  few,  that  know  how  a  building  should  h# 
made  and  arranged  for  school  purposes.  It  is  through  an  error  of  the  head 
and  not  of  the  heart,  that  things  are  so.  They  and  their  fathers  occupied 
such,  and  why  not  the  present  generation!  So  think  the  mass.  In  this,  a« 
in  many  other  things,  men  are  found  carrying  corn  in  one  end  of  the  bag,  and 
a  stone  in  the  other.  ’Tis  the  road  their  fathers  trod.” 

A  few  are  supplied  with  blackboard  and  physiological  charts.  No  other  ap¬ 
paratus.  Many  are  entirely  destitute  even  of  a  chair.  What  may  appear 
atrange  indeed,  is  the  fact,  that  in  the  most  densely  populated  and  wealthy 
towns,  the  poorest  school  buildings  and  school  fixtures  are  found. 

My  visitations  this  summer  have  not  been  attended  with  that  success  I  de¬ 
alt  ed.  I  expected  to  have  succeeded  better  in  enlisting  the  co  operations  of 
the  directors  in  visiting  with  me.  During  the  fall  and  winter  terms,  I  intend 
to  hold  teachers’  drills  in  each  town,  and  also  to  talk  to  the  people  upon  th# 
aubject  of  education,  and  the  improvements  of  the  day  in  these  matters. 

Our  school  law  needs  one  more  important  change  in  order  that  it  may  work 
satisfactory  to  all,  and  that  is,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  directors — say 
three— and  then  the  appointment  of  a  district  superintendent,  who  shall  fe# 
amply  compensated  for  his  services,  and  upon  whom  shall  devolve  the  most  of 
the  duties  of  the  district,  such  as  hiring  teachers,  visiting  schools,  together 
with  the  duties  now  devolving  upon  the  secretary.  This  would  form,  at  least, 
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a  visible,  tangible  connection,  by  which  reports,  Ac.,  might  be  relied  upon,  and 
would  come  in  some  shape  and  time.  As  it  now  is,  a  link  in  the  chain  is 
gone.  County  Superintendents  are  to  gather,  as  best  they  can,  facts,  statis¬ 
tics,  &c.,  upon  which  their  reports  are  to  be  made,  from  some  one  or  two  of 
six  unpaid,  and  in  most  cases  uninterested  individuals,  whose  greatest  care  is 
to  get  the  unpaid  and  thankless  task  off  from  their  hands.  Upon  this  sandy 
and  fickle  foundation  all  of  our  reports  are  based,  and  upon  this,  the  great 
school  fund  of  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  divided  and  disbursed.  I  hazard  the  as¬ 
sertion,  that  there  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  department  of  the  State,  so 
poor  a  source  of  primary  information  as  this.  It  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that 
the  mass  of  directors  will  not  inform  themselves  upon  the  workings  of  our 
law,  or  the  requirements  needed  to  carry  it  out. 

Now  the  condition  of  our  school  fund  is  not  such,  nor  do  the  people  de¬ 
mand,  that  a  part  of  its  officers  shall  perform  unpaid  toil.  The  business  re¬ 
quired  of  school  directors,  is  of  vital  importance,  and  therefore  demands  the 
utmost  care  and  attention.  A  great  saving  to  the  State  could  be  made  out  of 
this  matter.  Our  school  system  is  not  a  begging  one.  Our  funds  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  the  labor  required,  and  “the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hired’  it 
would  be  far  better,  if  we  can  have  no  change,  that  the  salary  of  County  Su¬ 
perintendent  be  divided  among  the  directors  of  each  district,  that  there  might 
be  a  better  inducement  for  the  faithful  performance  of  an  important  duty. 
But  this  is  not  needed.  Give  us  three  directors  and  a  district  superintendent, 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  County  Superintendents,  and  all  will  work  well. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

F.  A.  ALLEN, 
County  Superintendent, 

Smethport,  October  13,  1854*. 


MERCER  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

Sir  Circumstances  which  I  need  not  here  detail,  have  prevented  me  from 
reporting  to  you  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  present,  and  now  my  report  must, 
be  brief  and  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  I  am  compelled  to  make  it  out  in  haste, 
and  without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  county. 
As  you  are  aware,  1  did  not  receive  my  commission  until  some  time  in  July, 
at  which  time  some  of  the  summer  schools  were  about  closing,  and  many  others 
were  far  advanced.  The  winter  schools  are  now  generally  in  operation,  but 
the  majority  of  them  have  been  in  session  but  a  short  time,  so  that  my  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  generally, 
throughout  the  county,  by  visitation,  at  least,  has  not  been  such  as  to  enable 
me  to  make  a  comprehensive  report.  In  general  terms,  however,  I  may  say, 
that  the  common  schools  of  Mercer  county,  will,  doubtless,  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  of  most  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  It  is  no  disparage¬ 
ment,  however,  to  say  that  they  are  not  yet  what  they  should  be.  There  is 
room  for  decided  improvement,  and  judging  from  present  appearances,  this 
improvement  will  be  made.  There  is  clearly  perceptible  a  desire,  on  the  part 
of  our  teachers,  directors  and  all  concerned  in  common  school  education,  to 
elevate  their  character,  and  render  them  more  eminently  fitted  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended.  A  commendable  and  well  guided  zeal  in  this 
matter  is  beginning  to  discover  itself  in  many  respects.  The  character  of  the 
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teachers  employed,  both  in  a  literary  and  moral  point  of  view,  is  more  carefully 
inquired  into  than  heretofore,  'the  fact  that  a  person  has  attended  school  for 
a  series  of  sessions,  or  that  he  or  she  has  heretofore  been  engaged  in  teaching, 
is  no  longer  received  as  satisfactory  evidence  th.it  such  a  person  is  qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  an  instructor  in  a  proper  and  acceptable  manner, 
while  known  immorality  is  sufficient  to  prevent  any  one  from  being  engaged 
as  a  teacher,  no  matter  what  his  or  her  literary  attainments  may  be. 

A  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  to  remunerate  teachers  more 
fully,  /or  services  rendered,  is  also  noticeable.  In  this  county,  in  time  past, 
teachers  generally,  have  not  received  an  equivalent  for  their  services.  Direc¬ 
tors  have,  in  too.  many  instances,  through  a  false  idea  of  economy,  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  disbursement  of  the  public  school  funds,  been  pleased  to  employ 
those  teachers  whose  services  could  be  obtained  for  the  lowest  salary,  making 
qualifications  a,  secondary  consideration.  The  fallacy  of  such  economy  is 
now  beginning  to  be  discovered,  which  fact  certainly  augurs  well  for  the  future. 
True  economy,  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted  with  the  public  school  funds,  is 
commendable,  and  the  employment  of  competent  teachers,  at  living  wages, 
does  not  militate  against  such  economy  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  constitutes 
a  part  of  it. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  schools  in  this  county,  and  a 
greater  number  of  them  are  now  open,  than  were  ever  open  at  the  same  time 
before.  This  fact  is  attributable  to  a  somewhat  rigid,  yet  perfectly  just  and 
judicious  requirement  of  the  thirty-sixth  section  of  the  new  school  law. 

I  have  examined,  since  I  was  commissioned,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
teachers,  about  sixty  of  whom  received  permanent  certificates,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-live,  temporary  ones,  varying  in  ^character,  according  to 
qualifications — the  remainder  being  entirely  rejected.  Those  who  received 
permanent  certificates  are  good  teachers,  in  fact,  some  of  them  possess  su¬ 
perior  qualifications.  With  regard  to  those  who  received  certificates  of  a 
temporary  character,  it  may  be  said  that  many  of  them  are  useful  teachers, 
while  others  are  not  such  as  our  schools  demand.  Necessity  compelled  me  to 
commission  a  few  to  teach,  for  the  present,  year,  who  cannot  receive  certificates 
the  coming  year,  unless  decided  improvement  is  made  in  their  qualifications. 
After  considerable  deliberation  upon  the  subject,  1  found  that  for  the  present, 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  be  as  rigid  in  the  matter  of  examination,  with  a 
view  to  the  granting  of  temporary  certificates,  as  the  law  would  warrant, 
inasmuch  as  teachers  are  scarce,  and  uncompromising  strictness  would,  doubt¬ 
less,  have  deprived  some  of  the  schools  of  teachers,  and  as  a  further  conse¬ 
quence,  the  collection  of  school  tax  could  not  have  been  enforced,  nor  the  Stats 
appropriation  obtained,  in  the  districts  where  necessary  schools  were  not  kept 
open  the  required  length  of  time.  The  elevation  of  the  literary  character  of 
our  common  school  teachers,  must  be  gradual ;  and  hence,  the  transition  from 
the  slackness  prevalent  under  the  old  law,  to  the  strictness  authorized  by  the 
new,  must  also  be  gradual.  I  have  given  due  notice  to  teachers  of  the  most 
inferior  class,  that  improvement  will  be  expected  of  them  during  the  present 
year,  in  O'der  that  they  may  obtain  even  a  temporary  certificate  for  the  coming 
year.  I  deemed  this  course  advisable,  and  hence,  adopted  it. 

With  regard  to  the  existing  school  law,  I  am  safe  in  saying,  that  although 
there  are  those  in  this  county  who  are  bitterly  opposed  to  it,  yet  its  practical 
workings  is  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  concerned.  The  opposition  to 
it  is  not  an  opposition  originated  from  a  knowledge  of  its  operations.  Of  this 
I  was  fully  convinced,  during  the  progress  of  my  public  examinations.  Many 
attended  these  who  had  been  opposed  to  the  law,  generally,  but  particularly,  to 
that  part  of  it  creating  the  office  of  County  Superintendent ;  and  afterwards 
declared  themselves  entirely  satisfied  with  it,  and  now  admit  that  they  were 
mistaken  in  their  pre-conceived  opinions  relative  to  it.  This  fact  has  been 
gratifying  to  me,  and  has  done  much  to  encourage  me  in  my  arduous  labors. 

Objections  to  the  law  have  been  urged,  which  will  be  but  of  temporary 
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duration.  The  fact  that  the  State  appropriation,  to  which  the  several  districts 
are  entitled,  cannot  be  drawn  until  the  schools  have  been  kept  open  at  least 
four  months,  subsequent  to  the  first  Monday  in  June  each  year,  has  given 
rise  to  some  complaint.  A  slight  inconvenience  is  felt  the  present  year, 
arising  from  this  arrangement,  inasmuch  as  heretofore  it  was  customary  for 
the  respective  districts  to  receive  their  quota  of  the  appropriation,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  school  year  ;  and  calculations  not  being  made  differ¬ 
ently,  until  after  the  promulgation  of  the  new  law,  the  necessary  delay,  superin¬ 
duced  a  temporary  financial  deficit.  After  this  school  year,  however,  no  such 
inconvenience  will  be  experienced,  as  calculations  will  *  be  made  differently. 
The  arrangement  cannot  fail  to  command  the  hearty  approval  of  ail  concerned, 
as  soon  as  its  object  is  fully  understood,  and  its  effect  felt. 

The  abolition  of  sub-committees  is  not  approved  by  many  who  reside  in 
large  rural  districts.  When  all  the  duties  which  were  formerly  incumbent 
upon  such  committees  are,  in  connection  with  those  always  peculiar  to  them, 
made  incumbent  upon  the  directors  alone,  in  districts  containing  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  schools,  they  have  a  burden  to  bear  which  is  of  no  trifling  moment. 
It  is  contended  that  there  are  matters  connected  with  the  schools  of  the  several 
districts  which  can  be  better  attended  to  by  three  men  chosen  from  the  bounds 
of  each  school,  than  by  the  di  eciors  alone.  In  the  employment  of  teachers, 
the  procuring  of  fuel,  the  repairing  of  school  houses,  &c.,  &c.,  it  is  alleged 
that  sub-committees  were  useful,  and  I  fully  concur  in  the  allegation.  Could 
the  power  of  appointing  a  committee,  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  school 
house  to  attend  to  the  above  duties,  be  given  to  school  directors,  it  might  be 
exercised  with  great  advantage  in  the  larger  rural  districts. 

The  proper  time  for  the  commencement  of  the  school  year,  has  been  a 
theme  for  considerable  conversation  in  our  county.  The  opinion  generally 
prevails,  that  the  first  of  April  would  be  a  more  suitable  time  than  the  first  of 
June.  The  principal  reason  urged  in  support  of  this  opinion  is,  that  the 
summer  schools  in  the  country  districts  generally  open  about  the  first  of  the 
above  month,  or  the  months  following,  and  continue  three,  four  and  five 
months,  including  vacation,  so  that  in  making  reports  directors  are  required 
to  report  one  part  of  the  summer  schools  in  one  year  and  another  in  another. 
This  fact  gives  rise  to  inconvenience  which  might,  by  a  change  of  the  time 
of  commencing  the  school  year,  be  avoided.  Let  it  commence  at  the  first  of 
April,  and  then  a  complete  summer  and  winter  session  can  be  had,  and  re¬ 
ported  in  the  same  school  year. 

A  teachers’  association  has  been  formed  in  this  county,  and  promises  to 
prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  common  school  education.  It  is 
probable  that  an  additional  one  will  be  formed,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  that  the 
existing  one  will  hold  its  sessions  alternately,  at  three  or  four  different  places 
in  the  county.  I  find  that  such  associations  are  very  much  needed,  and  when 
properly  conducted,  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  much  good. 

A  Normal  school  is  much  needed  in  this  county.  Until  one  is  established 
I  have  thought  that  it  would  he  advisable  for  me  to  obtain  assistance,  and 
devote  some  five  or  six  weeks  each  year,  in  different  places  in  the  county,  to 
the  training  of  teachers.  I  feel  satisfied  that  I  can  accomplish  more  in  this 
way  than  I  can  in  double  the  time  by  visiting  schools. 

*  When  I  am  again  called  upon  to  report,  I  trust  that  I  will  be  able  to  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  account  of  the  operation  of  the  school  law. 

JAMES  C.  BROWN, 
County  Superintendent „ 

West  Greenville,  December  18,  1854, 
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MIFFLIN  COUNTY. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

SCHOOLS. 


Whole  number  of  schools . . . .  86 

Number  yet  required . . .  & 

Average  number  of  months  taught . 5m.  5d. 


TEACHERS. 

Number  of  male  teachers . 

Number  of  female  teachers . 

Average  salaries  of  males  per  month.. 

Average  salaries  of  females  per  month 

SCHOLARS. 

Number  of  male  scholars . 

Number  of  female  scholars . 

Number  learning  German . 

Average  number  of  scholars  attending  school 
Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per  month. . . . 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  of  tax  levied  for  school  purposes . $12*566  78 

Do . do . building  purposes  .  000  00 


2*714 

1*979 

153 

2*668 

$6*38.6 


74 

25 

$22  43.9 
14  01.7 


Total  amount  levied . . .  12*566  78 

Received  from  State  appropriation . . .  1*301  46 

From  the  collectors  of  school  tax . . .  10*717  22 

EXPENDITURES. 

Cost  of  instruction... . . . ....$9*962  90.5 

Fuel  and  contingencies . . .  753  19.5 

Cost  of  school  houses,  purchasing,  building,  renting,  repair¬ 
ing,  &c, .  1*210  62 

During  the  past  school  year,  in  this  county,  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
change  for  better  or  worse.  The  new  law  meets  with  opposition  from  many 
who  have  not  read  it,  but  with  scarcely  any  from  those  who  understand  it. 
Up  to  this  date  I  have  issued  forty-eight  of  the  temporary  certificates,  and 
but  eleven  of  the  first  class.  From  one  of  the  temporary  certificates  I  erased 
grammar,  geography  and  arithmetic  ;  from  five,  grammar  and  geography,  and 
from  one  I  erased  grammar  alone.  On  the  back  of  twelve  of  the  temporary- 
certificates,  I  wrote,  over  my  signature  alone,  “qualified  for  first  class  certifi¬ 
cate  in  all  the  branches  within  mentioned,  except  English  grammar,  or  nearly 
qualified  for  first  class  certificate  except  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography  or 
the  art  of  teaching,”  as  the  case  might  be,  as  this  certificate  seems  intended 
to  mean  not  much  of  any  thing,  and  as  many  teachers  are  nearly  qualified  for 
the  first  class  certificate,  whilst  others  are  barely  qualified  for  one  of  the  second 
class. 

R.  C.  ROSS, 

County  Superintendent. 


Lewis  town,  September ,  1854. 
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MONROE  COUNTY. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  : 

Sir  .  Many  of  tne  schools  in  Monroe  county,  my  observation  compels  me 
to  say,  do  not  generally  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  some  honorable  exceptions.  In  the  borough  of  Stroudsburg,  Hamilton  and 
several  other  districts,  we  have  energetic  directors,  who  seem  to  spare  no 
Pams  or  labor  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  in  our  midst.  They  have 
revised  the  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  schools,  and  caused  them  to  be  put 
into  operation  under  the  graded  system.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
borough  of  Stroudsburg,  where  the  teachers  are  required  to  be  very  exact  in 
making  out  their  monthly  reports  in  accordance  with  the  new  law,  which  has 
very  much  enlisted  the  interest  of  the  parents ;  and  the  introduction  of  a  new 
series  of  books  has  infused  a  new  spirit  into  many  of  the  schools.  In  regard 
iO  some  of  our  directors  1  can  say  nothing  favorable  at  present.  I  hope  they 
will  reform  soon,  if  they  do  not,  doubtless,  they  will  be  excluded  from  office 
and  others  appointed  in  their  stead.  The  people  seem  to  be  determined  to 
have  good  schools.  Our  greatest  want  now  is  competent  teachers  to  take 
charge  of  our  backward  schools. 


CHAS.  S.  DETRICK, 

County  Superintendent . 


7  A?p.  School  Rep.— Ex.  Doc. 
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Cost  of  school  houses, rent¬ 
ing  and  repairing,  &c. . . 


Fuel  and  contingencies. . . 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  : 

Sir:— The  undersigned,  County  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of 
Montgomery  county,  respectfully  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

The  reports  of  the  several  school  districts  in  the  county,  furnish  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statistics  of  the  schools,  for  the  school  year  endino-  on  the  first  Mon¬ 
day  in  June,  1854:  ° 

Whole  number  of  school  districts..  .• . . .  gg 

Number  of  schools . . . 

Number  yet  required . 

Average  number  of  months  taught .  g141 

Number  of  male  teachers .  1785°4 

Number  of  female  teachers . . .  44, 

Average  salaries  of  males  per  month .  <|23  25 1 1 

Average  salaries  of  females  per  month . '  . .  |Jg  gg?J 

Number  of  male  scholars .  ’  g  gg^1  5 

Number  of  female  scholars . . . *  6*706 

Number  learning  German . 

Average  number  of  scholars  in  each  school 42JL 

Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per  month . *  44 iT 

Amount  of  tax  levied  for  school  purposes  .  .  . . .  <^45  954  79 

Amount  of  tax  levied  for  building  purposes . .  3*636  60 

Whole  amount  of  tax  levied . 50*588  39 

Received  from  State  appropriation . . .  5*119  14, 

Received  from  collectors  of  school  tax . .  47*036  62 

Cost  of  instruction . *  *  *  33*063  27 

Fuel  and  contingencies .  6*123  39 

Cost  of  school  "houses,  purchasing,  building  renting  re- 

Pairin^  &c . ? . 10,035  48i 

-  ^  °PeraLonand  efficiency  of  the  common  school  system  in  the  countv 
inconsequence  of  the  shortness  of  time  since  his  appointment  as  County 
superintendent,  and  hence  the  impossibility  of  informing  himself  thoroughly 
upon  t  le  su  ject,  tue  undersigned,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  not  able  to  speak 
so  much  m  detail  as  if  greater  length  of  time  had  been  allowed  for  observa- 
n  a  general  way,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  common  school 
system  has  been  found  to  answer  well,  and  to  prove  efficient  in  those  districts 
o  t  le  county  in  whicu  it  has  been  fairly  tried.  This  has  resulted  from  the 
o  owmg  circumstances,  viz:  the  keeping  of  the  schools  open  from  nine  to 
en  months  during  the  year,  and  the  employment  of  competent  teachers,  at 
fair  salaries.  In  portions  of  the  county,  these  means  have  produced  good 
effects,  and  the  people  have  good  schools.  •  This  is  especially  the  case  through 
the  middle  and  lower  sections  of  the  county.  The  schools  in  the  borough  of 
(Norristown  are  well  conducted.  They  afford  the  means  and  facilities, "to  a 
arge  number  of  pupils,  of  acquiring  not  only  a  good  common  education,  but 
a  so  of  advancing  themselves  to  a  good  extent,  in  the  higher  branches  of 
study,  including  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  The  school  buildings  are 
also  justly  admired,  and  the  probability  is  that  few  towns  in  the  State  ffirnish 
better  facilities  to  tne  young  to  acquire  an  education  in  its  schools,  or  surpass, 
in  architectural  finish,  its  public  school  buildings.  This  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  efficiency  of  tne  directors  m  the  present  and  previous  boards, 
lhe  scnools  in  the  other  boroughs  of  the  county  are  following  the  same  ex¬ 
ample,  and  are  gradually  progressing,  in  all  of  which  good  schools  are  now  in 
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successful  operation.  In  many  of  the*  districts  of  the  county,  the  schools  are 
also  well  conducted,  and  the  scholars  reap  the  advantages  flowing  therefrom. 

This  state  of  things,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  case  in  all  the  districts 
of  the  county.  There  are  still  some  districts  in  which  the  schools  have  not  made 
the  same  progress,  nor  do  they  present  the  same  flattering  aspect  as  in  those 
just  contemplated.  The  benefits  that  ought  to  be  derived  from  the  system,  have 
not,  as  yet,  been  experienced.  The  principal  causes  of  this  have  been  several. 
The  districts  have  not  had  the  system  in  operation  the  same  length  of  time. 
The  opposition  to  it  has  been  considerable  and  determined,  some  of  them  only 
accepting  of  it  when  compelled  to  do  so  by  process  of  law.  In  one  district 
it  has  not  been  in  operation  at  all,  up  to  this  time,  and  will  only  go  into 
effect,  for  the  first  time,  during  the  coming  winter.  The  terms  of  the  schools 
in  these  districts  have  also  been  short,  being  only  three  and  four  months,  or, 
at  most,  five  months  in  duration,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  salaries  paid 
to  the  teachers  were  such  as  not  to  command  the  best  talents,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  which,  also,  many  of  the  schools  have  been  in  the  charge  of  teach¬ 
ers  under  whom  the  greatest  advancement  could  not  be  expected,  tinder  these 
circumstances,  it  is  obvious  that  the  system  has  not  had  the  same  chance  of 
vindicating  itself,  or  of  conferring  the  same  benefits,  as  in  those  districts  in 
which  a  different  state  of  things  existed,  and  the  conclusion  is  readily  arrived 
at  that  the  schools  in  them  could  not  be  as  efficient  as  those  in  the  districts 
in  which  greater  scope  of  activity  has  been  given. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  in  this  county,  has  resulted  from  the  causes  just  under  notice,  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  terms  of  school,  and  the  not  very  extended  qualifications  of  those 
engaged  in  teaching.  The  prevalence  of  this  state  of  things  in  some  of  the 
districts,  it  has  heretofore  been  difficult  to  avoid.  Public  opinion  hats  been  in 
opposition  to  the  schools ;  hence,  there  has  been  a  conformity,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  it,  by  the  directors,  and  they,  in  so  doing,  have  almost  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  adopt  the  shortest  terms  for  the  sessions  of  the  schools,  and  to  pay 
the  lowest  salaries  to  those  engaged  to  teach  them.  When,  then,  the  terms 
of  the  schools  have  been  short,  and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  not  any  too 
adequate,  it  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  that  any  but  an  inferior  standard 
of  qualification  could  be  commended,  or  that  the  schools  themselves  would 
be  placed  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  indeed,  only  such  teach¬ 
ers  could  be  obtained  as  had  employment  in  other  pursuits  during  the  remain¬ 
ing  portions  of  the  year.  Hence,  they  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have 
the  greatest  professional  acquirements  for  teaching.  To  become  proficient  in 
any  thing,  continual  practice  and  application  are  necessary,  as  well  as  the 
devotion  of  one’s  whole  time  to  it.  In  no  pursuit  is  this  more  necessary  than 
in  that  of  the  teacher,  in  order  to  completely  fill  his  profession,  he  should 
devote  his  whole  time  to  it,  with  an  adequate  support ;  and  so  long  as  he 
must  seek  the  means  of  livelihood  elsewhere,  in  other  pursuits,  during  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  year,  it  will  naturally  follow  that  lie  will  not  be  able,  fully,  though 
he  may  to  a  certain  extent,  to  engage  in  the  responsible  and  honorable  voca¬ 
tion  of  teaching.  These  are  the  two  causes,  perhaps  mainly,  that  have  re¬ 
tarded  much  the  progress  and  exhibition  of  the  good  effects  that  ought  to 
follow  from  the  school  system,  in  some  of  the  districts  of  the  county. 

There  are  still  other  causes  that  have  had  an  effect  generally  upon  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  the  schools,  that  may  he  mentioned.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  of  these,  has  been  the  large  number  of  school  books  in  use.  In  many 
of  the  schools,  the  scholar  has  been  in  the  habit  of  bringing  his  or  her  books 
as  they  pleased,  or  as  they  may  have  happened  to  have  them.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  has  been  a  variety  of  books,  almost  ad  infinitum,  in  a  large 
number  of  the  schools,  and  a  too  great  encroachment  upon  the  time  of  the 
teacher.  In  many  of  the  schools,  the  number  of  scholars  is  large  ;  and  hence, 
the  time  consumed  in  the  use  of  different  books,  on  the  same  subject,  has 
been  great,  and  has  interfered  largely  with  the  teacher  in  giving  that  atten- 
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tion  to  thoroughness  and  study,  that  is  necessary-  to  teach  with  success. 
Another,  probably,  has  been  the  want  of  a  proper  degree  of  interest  in  the 
schools,  by  those  having  charge  of  them,  in  places,  and  by  those  directly  con¬ 
cerned  in'  them.  Reference  is  now  had  to  directors,  and  especially  to  parents. 
This  has  no  doubt  had  its  effect  in  retarding:  the  efficiency  of  the  schools, 
ihe  whole  subject  of  common  school  education  has  been  given  too  much  into 
the  hands  of  the  teacher.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  do  every  thing  in  this 
important  work.  This  is  a  wrong  idea..  While  it  is  indeed  true  that  his  is 
the  principal  part  of  the  work,  yet  it  is  also  necessary  to  his  complete  suc¬ 
cess  that  he  should  have  the  hearty  co-operation,  not  only  of  the  directors, 
but  also  of  the  parents  themselves.  Parents  are  probably  not  aware  really 
how  much  they  can  assist,  in  various  ways,  in  this  great  work.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  only  when  this  joint  co-operation  of  the  teacher,  directors  and  parents 
takes  place,  other  necessarjr  things  being  present,  that  we  can  hope  to  have  the 
greatest  efficiency  in  our  schools. 

The  chief  difficulties  then  in  the  way  of  a  successful  operation  of  the  school 
system  in  all  the  districts  of  the  county,  may  probably  be  summed  up  under 
the  following  heads:  First ,  the  want  of  a  sufficient  length  of  the  term  of  the 
schools  in  some  of  the  districts.  Second,  the  want  of  thoroughly  qualified 
teachers.  Third ,  the  want  of  a  uniformity  of  school  books.  Fourth ,  the 
want  of  a  full  co-operation  of  all  those  concerned  in  the  matter  of  education, 
file  removal  of  these  wants,  it  is  believed  would  take  away,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  success.  To  make  the  schools  efficient,  their 
terms  should  be  long  enough  so  as  not  to  require  the  teacher  to  seek  employ¬ 
ment  elseivhere  when  not  engaged  in  the  schools.  The  salaries  should  be 
sufficient  to  give  the  teacher  a  comfortable  support,  for  only  when  he  is  thus 
provided  for  can  he  devote  his  whole  time  to  his  duties,  and  become  properly 
qualified  to  discharge  them ;  there  should  be  a  uniformity  of  books  in  all  the 
schools,  so  as  to  allow  as  much  time  as  possible  to  he  devoted  to  each  particu¬ 
lar  branch  o:  study;  and  teachers,  directors  and  parents  should  work  together 
and  then  our  schools  generally  would  be  more  successful,  and  produce  more 
marked  results. 

The  removal  of  these  difficulties  is  in  part  contemplated  by  the  late  law. 
It  contemplates  a  thorough  qualification  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  unifor¬ 
mity  of  school  books  and  the  visitation  of  the  schools  regularly  by  the  direc¬ 
tors.  As  to  the  removal  of  the  other,  the  undersigned  is  hardly  prepared  at 
this  time  to  make  any  suggestions.  Whether  the  law  too,  will  he  able  to  effect 
all  that  it  contemplates,  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  It  is  apprehended  some 
difficulty  will  arise  as  to  the  uniformity  of  the  books.  The  directors,  it  is  true, 
may  select  a  set  of  books  for  each  school  district,  and  require  them  and  no 
other  to  be  used.  Difficulty,  however,  will  be  experienced  in  procuring  them, 
especially  by  those  who  are  not  any  too  able  to  get  them.  To  remedy  this, 
it  is  believed  that  a  set  of  books  should  be  furnished  in  every  district,  and 
that  every  school  should  have  its  library.  This  then  would  at  once  bring 
about  the  desired  result,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  only  way  that  can  fully  bring 
about  the  use  of  a  uniform  set  of  school  books.  Several  of  the  districts  in 
this  county,  now  furnish  the  books,  and  it  is  found  to  answer  well. 

Another  difficulty,  perhaps,  that  ought  to  have  been  enumerated  above, 
which  the  schools  in  this  county  labor  under,  is  their  mixed  character,  or 
want  of  gradation.  This  will,  as  long  as  it  exists,  prove  a  barrier  to  their 
rapid  progress.  YV  bile  this  state  of  things  cannot  well  be  avoided  in  the  coun¬ 
try  schools,  it  is  believed  that  if  something  in  the  nature  of  a  grammar  school, 
or  a  school  in  which  the  more  advanced  scholars  could  be  taught,  could  be 
established,  say  in  a  central  position  in  each  district  to  which  such  scholars 
could  go,  that  it  would  prove  beneficial,  and  to  a  certain  extent  remove  this 
difficulty.  The  teacher  could  then  more  successfully  apply  his  time  to  the 
pupils  under  his  care.  On  account  of  the  mixed  nature  of  the  schools,  as  they 
now  exist,  scholars  are  much  retarded  in  their  studies,  which  would  not  he 
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the  case  if  there  were  a  promotion  to  another  school  after  a  certain  degree  of 
advancement.  People,  too,  would  then  be  able  to  derive  all  the  benefits  of  a 
liberal  education  from  the  schools,  to  which  they  are  undoubtedly  entitled,  on 
account  of  the  taxes  which  they  have  to  pay  for  school  purposes. 

In  the  examinations  of  teachers,  some  embarrassment  presented  itself,  as  to 
getting  a  proper  supply  of  teachers  for  all  the  schools  in  the  county.  From 
what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  apparent  that  some  difficulty  would  present 
itself  in  a  number  of  the  districts,  or  rather  in  those  in  which  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  schools  existed.  Were  the  strictest  tests  of 
qualification  to  have  been  applied  to  those  applying  for  schools,  a  number  of 
the  schools  would  undoubtedly  have  been  left  vacant,  as  the  supply  generally 
was  only  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  in  some  instances  hardly  equal  to 
that.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  deemed  prudent  not  to  pursue  too 
radical  a  course  in  the  examinations,  but  to  adopt  a  middle  course,  trusting  to 
accomplish  what  might  be  desired,  and  to  make  up  deficiencies  by  other 
means.  Carrying  out  these  principles,  applicants  were  passed,  unless  too 
deficient,  and  the  temporary  certificate  granted  even  in  cases  in  which  there 
might  perhaps  have  been  a  justification  in  withholding  it  under  other  circum¬ 
stances.  By  pursuing  this  course,  few  vacancies  exist  in  the  county,  and  the 
hope  is  entertained  that  all  the  schools  will  be  supplied. 

In  granting  these  temporary  certificates,  and  pursuing  such  a  course,  it  was 
also  hoped  that  whilst  it  would  not  cut  off  the  supply  of  teachers,  the  holders 
of  them  would  improve  the  time  allowed  them,  and  thus  prepare  themselves 
fully  for  their  pursuits.  That  it  will  have  this  effect,  is  confidently  anticipated. 
The  knowledge  that  other  examinations  will  follow,  and  that  greater  profi¬ 
ciency  will  be  required,  will  act  as  a  stimulant  effect,  and  care  will  be  taken 
to  have  a  proper  preparation  for  them.  Care  also  has  been  taken  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  those  receiving  such  certificates,  the  importance  of  an  effort 
on  their  part  for  a  proper  degree  of  qualification  for  their  arduous  and  respon¬ 
sible  duties,  and  to  improve  the  time  thus  allowed  them  to  complete  their  pre¬ 
parations  fof  the  discharge  of  their  duties  at  school.  The  importance  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  regular  teacher’s  certificate,  too,  has  been  impressed  Upon  them,  and  the 
idea  of  procuring  one,  it  is  believed,  will  also  act  as  a  stimulus  and  have  a 
good  effect. 

This  course,  then,  was  deemed  most  advisable  and  was  accordingly  followed. 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  best  that,  under  existing  things,  could  have 
been  pursued.  While  some,  probably,  have  been  passed,  that  under  strict 
tests  ought  to  have  been  rejected,  the  supply  has  been  kept  up;  and  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  many,  thus  allowed  to  pass,  will  become  well  qualified,, 
good  and  useful  teachers.  It  is  quite  certain,  that  had  another  course  been 
pursued,  some  would  necessarily  have  been  cut  off,  who,  by  having  a  little 
time  allowed  them,  will  become  well  qualified  for  their  pursuits.  Time  is 
necessary  for  all  things.  The  seed  does  not  become  the  plant  in  a  day,  nor 
the  shrub  the  full  grown  tree  in  a  year — so  with  the  teacher.  All  persons 
cannot  at  once  become  good  and  efficient  teachers.  Stimulated  by  the  proper 
influences,  and  by  bringing  the  proper  means  to  bear,  it  is  confidently  antici¬ 
pated,  that  though  the  supply  of  teachers  at  this  time  may  not  be  quite  as 
complete  as  to  qualifications  as  it  might  be,  yet,  that  by  the  allowance  of  a 
little  time,  it  will  not  only  be  adequate  as  to  the  wants  as  to  numbers,  but  also 
as  to  completeness  of  qualification.  As  it  is,  the  belief  is  justified  in  being 
expressed,  that  as  a  whole,  the  teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools  of 
Montgomery  county,  will  compare  favorably,  in  point  of  capacity  and  quali¬ 
fications,  with  those  of  most  other  counties  in  the  State. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  undersigned  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  will 
direct  the  attention  of  the  teachers  continually  to  their  profession.  Aim  will 
be  made  to  impress  upon  their  attention  the  responsible  duties  entrusted  to 
their  care,  the  dignity  of  their  vocation,  and  the  importance  of  their  activity 
in  the  cultivation  of  all  the  arts  and  means  that  may  advance  and  adorn  it. 
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Probably  a  word  may  be  expected  in  regard  to  the  County  Superintendency. 
It  is  believed,  and  the  expression  is  made  with  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  that 
the  appointment  has  not  been  without,  at  least,  some  good  effects.  If  it  has 
done  nothing  more,  it  has  directed  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  subject 
of  schools,  which,  of  itself,  is  of  great  account.  The  post  itself  being  some- 
thino-  new,  it  has  naturally  become  the  subject  of  conversation.  The  subject 
of  schools  has  thus  been  brought  again  afresh  to  the  minds  of  almost  all  in  the 
county.  Defects,  if  any,  are  thus  discovered,  and  the  means  discussed  for 
their  removal.  It  has  also  had  its  effects  upon  teachers.  They  have  felt  in¬ 
terested  as  to  their  qualifications,  and  the  probability  of  receiving  or  not  re¬ 
ceiving  certificates.  This  has  awakened  their  attention,  and  undoubtedly  has 
had  its  influences  upon  them,  in  the  way  of  a  preparation  for  a  greater  degree 
of  qualification  on  their  part.  That  such  have  been  its  effects  upon  teachers, 
appears  to  have  been  manifest  through  the  entire  course  of  examinations. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  undersigned  to  abstain  carefully  from  all  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  duties  of  directors  in  all  matters  not  strictly  belongingto  his 
duties ;  to  explain  the  object  of  the  appointment— that  of  aiming  to  secure 
good  and  competent  teachers,  and  to  endeavor  .to  bring  about  a  greater  degree 
of  interest  in  the  schools,  and  to  promote  as  much  as  possible,  the  cause  of 
common  school  education,  so  as  to  derive  to  a  greater  extent,  if  possible,  than 
heretofore,  all  the  advantages  that  ought  to  be  derived  from  a  well  conducted 
system  of  common  schools.  After  a  tour  through  the  county  and  an  inter¬ 
change  of  sentiment  with  the  directors  of  the  several  districts,  it  is  believed 
a  greater  degree  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  education  prevails ;  that  differ¬ 
ent  ideas,  which  at  first  were  not  so  favorable,  in  relation  to  the  object  of  a 
County  Superintendency  obtain,  and  that  it  will,  if  honestly  carried  out  in 
the  spirit  that  conceived  it,  not  be  without  its  beneficial  effects. 

On  the  whole,  then,  in  conclusion,  the  belief  is  entertained  that  there  is  no 
risk  in  the  assertion  that  the  common  schools  in  Montgomery  county,  although 
they  may  not  be  as  efficient  as  they  might  be,  have  made  a  substantial  pro¬ 
gress,  and  are  every  day  increasing  in  usefulness.  It  is  believed  that  they 
are  as  efficient  as  in  other  counties,  in  which  the  system  has  obtained  the 
same  length  of  time.  At  all  events,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  system 
has  now  a  fair  starting  point,  and  that  being  had,  there  is  every  reasonable 
hope  of  progress.  It  has  already  certainly  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of 
good,  by  placing  within  the  reach  of  many  the  means  of  acquiring  an  educa¬ 
tion  that  will  enable  them  to  make  good  and  useful  citizens,  who  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  improving  themselves  to  the  same 
extent.  The  prospects  of  accomplishing  still  more,  are  flattering.  As  the 
people  become  more  fully  aware  of  its  usefulness  and  good  influences,  greater 
interest  will  be  felt  iri  regard  to  it.  The  standard  of  the  schools  will  become 
higher.  In  those  districts  in  which  they  have  been  in  operation  some  length 
of  time,  continual  improvements  and  advancements  in  the  branches  of  study 
will  be  made,  thus  increasing  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them.  Those 
districts  in  which  they  have  been  more  recently  established  and  adopted,  see¬ 
ing  and  becoming  aware  of  their  good  effects  in  the  former,  and  of  the  benefits 
they  are  conferring,  will  push  forward  to  catch  up  with  those  in  advance  of  them. 
As  the  attention  of  those  interested  thus  becomes  enlisted  in  them,  the 
advancement  of  the  schools  will  be  onward,  and  increasing  in  efficiency  all 
round ;  they  will  spread  and  exert  the  most  happy  influences  upon  those  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  intended. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

E.  L.  ACKER, 
County  Superintendent. 


Norristown,  October  12,  1854. 
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MONTOUR  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools: 

The  undersigned,  County  Supers  endent  of  Common  Schools  in  Montour 
county,  herewith,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  forty- second 
section  of  the  act  of  Assembly,  entitled  u  An  Act  for  the  regulation  and  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  system  of  education  by  common  schools,”  transmits  to  you  the 
annual  reports  of  the  several  school  districts  in  the  county  of  Montour,  for 
the  year  ending  June,  A.  D.  1854,  and  also  submits  therewith  a  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  public  schools  in  said  county,  as  follows : 

The  county  of  Moutour  is  divided  into  ten  school  districts  (now,  by  the 
division  of  the  borough  of  Danville  into  two  wards,  eleven.) 

The  whole  number  of  public  schools  in  said  county . 

Number  yet  required . . . . . . . . ■ 

The  whole  number  of  months  taught,  from  4  to  8f,  average . 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed. . 

Male  teachers.  .  . . '. . . . . . , . .  . 

Female  teachers . . . 

Salaries  of  male  teachers,  from  $18  88  to  $40,  average . 

Salaries  of  female  teachers,  from  $10  to  $20,  average . 

Whole  number  of  scholars  attending  school . 

Number  of  males . 

Number  of  females . .  . . 

The  average  number  in  attendance.  . . . . 

The  cost  of  teaching  each  pupil  per  month,  counting  average  at¬ 
tendance .  $0  48t% 

Amount  of  tax  levied  for  school  purposes . $6,518  09 

Received  from  State  appropriation,  eight  districts  reported. $747  98 

1  Two  districts  estimated . . .  180  00 

• - -  927  98 


Cost  of  instruction  in  nine  districts  reported .  5,589  67 

One  district  estimated . .  .  . .  445  00 

- -  6,034  67 


Cost  of  fuel  and  contingencies  in  nine  districts  reported .  454  00 

Cost  of  school  houses,  building,  purchasing,  repairs,  &c.  .  1,118  56 

The  public  schools  in  this  county,  though  not  perhaps  in  any  respect  behind 
those  in  the  adjoining  counties,  are  certainly  far  from  being  what  the  friends 
of  general  education  desire  them  to  be.  In  the  borough  of  Danville,  much 
has  been  done  within  a  few  years  past  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  and  the  effort  has  been  successful.  The  school  houses  have  been 
improved,  the  schools  graded,  a  high  standard  of  education  fixed,  an  advance 
in  the  compensation  of  teachers,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  teachers  of 
better  qualifications,  and  the  result  of  all  is  a  more  general  satisfaction  with 
the  common  schools ,  and  less  prejudice  against  the  system.  In  the  country 
districts,  however,  less  interest  has  been  manifested,  and  greater  difficulties 
are  in  the  way  of  advancement.  The  largeness  of  the  districts  renders  it  in¬ 
convenient  for  directors  to  be  often  together  for  counsel.  The  shortness  oi 
the  term  during  which  their  schools  are  kept  open,  renders  it  impossible  for 
them  to  secure  the  services  of  professional  teachers,  and  the  low  wages  which 
they  pay  will  not  secure  the  services  of  competent  men  for  the  time  being. 
The  first  great  want  is  competent  teachers.  There  is  also  another  great  evil 
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arising  from  the  diversity  of  books  in  use  in  our  public  schools ;  an  evil  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remove,  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  school  books  in  our  stores, 
the  diversity  of  opinion  among  teachers  respecting  them,  and  the  incompe¬ 
tency  of  directors  in  many  instances  to  choose.  It  has  been  suggested,  that 
perhaps  the  most  effectual  way  of  securing  uniformity  in  books  would  be  to 
have  a  committee  appointed,  either  by  legislative  authority  or  by  the  State 
Superintendent,  to  select  or  compile  a  series  of  common  school  books,  com¬ 
prising  all  that  would  be  required  in  our  public  schools,  which  would  then  be 
adopted  as  a  State  series ,  and  come  to  the  directors  of  each  district  with  the 
sanction  and  recommendation  of  the  State  Superintendent.  The  school 
houses  generally  in  this  county  are  of  a  better  order  than  formerly,  but  still 
entirely  to©  little  attention  is  paid  to  comfort  and  convenience  of  pupils  and 
teachers,  as  well  as  to  health.  There  is  still  much  prejudice  against  the  com¬ 
mon  school  system  in  this  county,  and  in  some  parts  of  rhe  county  the  new 
feature,  viz:  the  County  Superintendency,  introduced  into  the  bill  of  the  last 
session,  is  not  regarded  with  favor.  It  is  confidently  hoped,  however,  that  a 
little  experience  will  remove  these  prejudices,  and  that  those  interested  will 
see  that  although  there  may  be  some  inconveniences  to  be  endured  at  first,  yet 
the  effect  in  the  end  will  be  highly  beneficial.  The  very  great  want  of  com¬ 
petent  teachers  at  present  seems  to  call  for  some  system  that  will  prepare  men, 
and  women,  too,  for  this  station  of  responsibility  and  importance. 

'  The  foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted. 

PA  CL  LE1DY, 
County  Superintendent. 


NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools: 

Question.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  schools  in  your  county  1 

Answer.  They  are  in  a  very  low  condition. 

Q.  What  improvements  are  required  I 

A.  Competent  teachers,  and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  be 
taxed  sufficiently  high  to  pay  them.  The  insufficient  pay  of  teachers,  has 
done  more  in  keeping  schools  in  the  low  condition  in  which  we  find  them, 
than  ail  other  causes  combined.  Many  of  our  young  men  commence  teaching 
school,  otten  with  the  intention  of  making  it  a  business  for  life.  But  soon 
they  discover  that  they  are  not  supported  as  they  had  a  right  to  expect,  and 
scarcely  have  they  acquired  a  tolerable  degree  of  competency,  when  better 
pay  is  offered  them  in  some  other  employment,  and  thus  the  wheat  is  contin¬ 
ually  sifted,  and  the  chaff  is  left  us  to  give  bend  to  the  minds  of  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration.  Like  causes  produce  like  effects.  And  as  long  as  this  cause  contin¬ 
ues  to  operate,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  better  things.  Sufficient  inducements 
should  be  held  out  to  drawback  the  men  from  the  professions  and  occupations 
to  which  they  are  gone.  The  snail-pace  activity  of  instructing  the  rising 
generation  against  the  consent  of  the  present,  (the  system  now  pursued)  I 
must  confess  does  not  hold  very  high  in  my  opinion.  School  men,  I  have  ob¬ 
served,  stand  but  too  often  aloof  from  the  people,  as  if  they  were  things  not 
to  be  touched,  or,  as  they  say,  afraid  of  exciting  their  prejudices.  Politicians 
think  them  worthy  of  being  addressed  from  the  stump.  Is  the  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation  less  worthy,  I  would  ask  1  No  fear  need  be  apprehended,  for  wherever 
the  question  has  been  fairly  and  fully  agitated  the  cause  of  education  has  al¬ 
ways  triumphed.  Our  people  toil  and  labor  for  their  offspring,  and  let  but 
their  ambition  be  aroused,  and  they  will  see  that  they  are  properly  educated. 
A  number  of  lecturers,  who  understand  the  people  well,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
effect  more  in  one  campaign  than  would  teaching  in  theory  in  twenty  years. 
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Q.  Does  the  school  law  operate  well  in  your  county  1 

A.  So  far,  it  operates  well. 

Q.  Is  any  amendment,  in  your  opinion,  required  X  If  so,  in  what  par¬ 
ticular  1 

A.  The  provision  of  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  school  law  does  not 
reach  the  intention.  A  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  upon  the  question  of  uni¬ 
formity  of  books  exists,  and  has  existed  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  free 
school  system  in  our  county.  Each  teacher  has  a  preference  for  some  kind 
of  book ;  and  with  a  change  of  teacher  follows  a  change  of  books.  Book¬ 
sellers  influence  teachers,  directors  and  teachers  influence  one  another,  and 
thus  classification  is  destroyed,  and  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  is  created, 
which  effects  the  school  system  injuriously.  Uniformity  of  books  ought  not 
only  to  be  established  in  each  township,  but  ought  to  extend  through  the  whole 
county.  By  establishing  it  in  each  township  the  object  is  but  half  accom¬ 
plished.  A  large  proportion  of  our  population  change  their  localities  annu¬ 
ally,  and  are  consequently  put  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  books  for  their 
children  as  often  as  they  change  their  place  of  residence,  and  these  are  in 
many  instances  the  persons  who  can  least  afford  it.  Children  leaving  one 
school  ought,  without  any  inconvenience  to  themselves  or  to  their  parents,  to 
be  able  to  enter  their  classes  in  another.  The  want  of  uniformity  of  books, 
and  which  the  provision  of  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  school  law  is  not 
calculated  to  reach,  stands  only  second,  in  my  opinion,  on  the  list  of  evils 
which  serve  to  keep  our  schools  in  their  present  condition. 

When  1  commenced  to  examine  applicants  for  schools,  1  had  not  received 
the  State  certificates,  but  had  issued  other  certificates,  two  of  which  are  en¬ 
closed.  On  my  return  I  received  the  certificates  from  your  Department,  and 
upon  addressing  a  letter  to  you  in  regard  to  them,  you  instructed  me  to  recall 
those  which  I  had  granted,  and  issue  none  but  those  from  the  Department. 
Your  instructions  have  been  promptly  followed  and  adhered  to.  Allow  me 
again  to  refer  to  these  certificates.  It  will  be  perceived  that  ten-tenths  are 
assumed  to  be  perfection  in  every  branch.  For  instance  one  hundred  ques¬ 
tions  are  asked  in  grammar,  which  the  applicant  is  required  to  answer.  One 
hundred,  the  number  of  questions,  is  taken  for  a  denominator.  If  the  appli¬ 
cant  answers  all  the  questions,  the  fraction  will  stand  one  hundred  hundredths, 
separate  a  cipher  from  both  numerator  and  denominator,  and  you  have  ten- 
tenths,  perfection.  If  the  applicant  answers  but  fifty  questions,  the  certificate 
will  read  five-tenths.  It  can  readily  be  perceived  how  accurately  the  capacity 
of  applicants  can  in  this  manner  be  tested.  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,  is 
a  maxim  that  should  no  where  be  more  rigidly  applied  than  in  the  noble,  but 
arduous  profession  of  teaching.  Neglect  this  and  you  do  incalculable  injury 
to  the  cause  of  education.  It  is  the  corroding  of  the  very  mainspring  of  its 
existence — the  preferring  of  the  unqualified  to  the  meritorious  teacher.  Place 
the  qualified  teacher  upon  a  level  with  the  incompetent  applicant,  both  in  pay 
and  honor,  or  in  either,  and  you  strike  down  every  inducement  to  acquire  pro¬ 
ficiency.  Many  of  the  directors  of  this  county  pay  teachers  according  to 
their  qualifications.  They  pay,  say  thirty  dollars  per  month,  but  deduct 
twenty-five  cents  for  every  tenth  he  falls  short  of  perfection.  This  has  a  very 
good  effect.  The  industrious  teacher  sees  that  justice  is  done  him,  and  the 
less  qualified  applicant  discovers  the  necessity  of  improving  himself.  Direc¬ 
tors  complain  to  me  that  they  cannot  see  the  relative  capacities  of  applicants 
in  the  State  certificates,  and  that  they  are  no  guide  to  them,  and  often  send 
for  the  graded  certificates,  which  are  of  course  refused,  but  the  grade  is  for¬ 
warded  to  them  instead.  I  respectfully  recommend  to  your  consideration  the 
adoption  of  certificates  in  which  the  principle  contained  in  those  referred  to 
is  retained,  in  place  of  the  second  class  certificates.  After  the  applicant  has 
attained  perfection  in  every  branch,  the  first  class  of  certificates  might  be 
awarded. 
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The  thirty-eighth  section  of  the  school  law  is  impracticable.  There  are  at 
present  in  this  county  thirty  vacancies  for  which  there  are  no  applicants,  and 
of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety  who  have  been  examined,  at  least  one  hundred 
should  not  have  been  employed.  It  would  be  an  extreme  measure,  over  which 
directors  of  the  best  intentions,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  applicants,  have 
no  control.  Were  there  more  qualified  applicants  than  are  needed,  the  pro¬ 
vision  might  stand  as  a  wise  one.  But  even  beyond  this  it  would  be  wrong 
to  punish  a  whole  township  because  a  few  directors  should  be  inclined  to 
be  stubborn. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

VAL.  HILBURN, 
County  Superintendent , 

Eastox,  October  24,  1854. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools: 

I  transmitted  a  report  to  the  Department  some  weeks  ago,  but  as  it  was 
deemed  useful  to  be  as  extensive  as  possible,  I  concluded  to  prepare  an  addi¬ 
tional  report.  . 

As  there  have  been  but  four  schools  in  operation  since  my  election  as  Su¬ 
perintendent,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  “make  an  extended  report  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  schools  under  my  charge.”  The  schools  referred  to  are  in  the 
borough  of  Northumberland,  they  are  supplied  with  suitable  teachers,  and  are 
accomplishing  the  end  of  good  schools— the  instruction  of  the  children.  In 
said  borough,  as  will  appear  from  the  report,  the  average  number  of  months 
tauyht  is  ten,  which  affords  a  sufficient  length  oi  time  to  study  advantageous¬ 
ly  and  successfully,  if  parents  send  their  children  regularly  as  they  ought  .to 
do.  A  much  shorter  time  than  ten  months  does  not  afford  the  opportunities 
desirable  to  the  scholar,  nor  does  it  give  the  system  a  lair  opportunity  to 
prove  its  usefulness  and  its  great  importance  in  the  education  ol  the  rising 
generation,  in  examining  the  different  reports  of  school  districts,  there  is 
one  discouraging  item  always  met,  (with  few  exceptions,)  viz  :  the  exceedingly 
small  salaries  of  the  teachers.  But  with  regard  to  this  evil,  for  an  evil,  a  great 
evil,  it  certainly  is,  we  have  reason  to  hope  for  a  favorable  change,  as  many 
begin  to  see  the  necessity  of  having  good  teachers ;  and  the  fact  also,  that 
without  a  fair  compensation,  good  teachers  cannot  be  secured.  As  one  of  the 
chief  aims  of  County  Superintendents,  in  my  humble  opinion,  ought  to  be,  the 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  teachers,  and  as  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  so  correctly  and  wisely  insists  on  familiarity  of  teachers  with  the  art 
of  teaching,  and  as  the  law  requires  County  Superintendents  to  suggest  such 
improvements  in  the  school  system  as  they  may  deem  useful,  I  concluded  to 
suggest  the  importance  of  recommending  to  teachers  the  perusal  of  the  most 
valuable  works  on  the  mode  of  teaching.  The  most  interesting,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  valuable  of  these  works,  at  least  the  most  so  of  any  that 
I  have  perused,  is  entitled,  “  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching;  or  the  Motives 
of  Good  School-Keeping,  by  David  Page,  A.  M.,”  &c.  The  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts,  says,  among  other 
things,  in  commendation  of  the  work,  “  It  is  a  grand  book,  and  I  thank 
Heaven  that  you  have  written  it.”  The  Vermont  Chronicle  says,  “were  it 
our  business  to  examine  teachers,  we  would  never  dismiss  a  candidate  without 
naming  this  book.”  This  is  precisely  my  feeling  in  regard  to  this  book,  i 
would  rejoice  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  I  might  add  the  opinions 
of  others,  but  regard  it  superfluous.  The  Department  will  confer  a  particular 
favor  by  informing  me  whether  I  could,  without  a  violation  of  the  law,  com¬ 
mend  this  book  (which  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  school  book,  &c.)  to  teachers. 

As  I  have  not  much  to  say  beyond  the  reports  of  the  different  boards,  con¬ 
cerning  the  districts  from  which  they  emanate,  1  will  briefly  report  a  tour  ot 
nearly  two  weeks  through  the  lower  extremity  of  this  county,  through  districts 
in  which  the  system  of  common  schools  has  not  yet  been  embraced  by  the 
people.  In  four  of  these  districts,  viz:  Little  Mahanoy,  Jackson,  Jordan 
and  Cameron,  the  opposition  is  so  intense  and  extensive,  that  it  would,  at 
present,  be  impossible  to  establish  common  schools.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  get  men  who  would  serve  as  directors  and  carry  the  system  into  effect.  In 
one  of  these  townships  I  spent  more  than  a  day,  and  could  not  find  a  single 
person  in  favor  of  the  common  schools.  Their  prejudices  are  so  deep-rooted 
and  confirmed  that  they  cannot  be  soon  removed.  Time  and  the  example  ot 
others  around  them,  combined  with  argument,  may,  in  a  few  years,  effect  the 
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desired  change.  The  idea  of  directors  locating  school  houses,  levying  taxes, 
employing  teachers  and  fixing  their  salaries,  they  regard  as  an  infringement 
of  their  liberties,  which  they  deem  sufficiently  aggravating  to  justify  their 
warmest  resistance.  In  Lower  and  Upper  Mahanoy,  there  is  a  more  friendly 
disposition  toward  the  common  schools;  and  the  supposition  is,  that,  if  left  to 
vote,  a  small  majority  might  be  secured  in  its  favor,  provided  there  would  be 
no  efforts  used  by  opponents  to  secure  votes  against  it,  which,  however,  would 
certainly  be  done.  In  these  two  townships,  after  much  reasoning  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  I  was  promised  that  an  effort  would  be  made,  at  the  October  court,  to  have 
directors  appointed,  and,  if  possible,  commence  ct  active  operations.”  They 
regard  it  useless  to  hold  an  election  by  the  people  for  directors,  as  those  elected 
in  that  way  always,  in  part  at  least,  are  the  decided  opponents  of  the  common 
schools,  and  have  never,  as  the  law  requires,  performed  their  duty,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  establishment  of  common  schools.  In  one  of  the  districts  named, 
viz:  Cameron,  they  have  no  directors,  and  intend  to  petition  the  Legislature 
to  repeal  that  part  of  the  law  which  adopts  the  system  of  common  school 
education,  for  every  district  in  the  State,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  their  district. 
As  those  districts  in  which  the  system  of  common  school  education  has  not 
been  practically  adopted,  have  not  received,  and  according  to  their  statements, 
are  not  now  receiving  any  appropriations  from  the  State,  I  am  not  certain 
whether  I  am  required,  by  law,  to  give  notice  of  their  neglect,  &e.,  according 
to  the  thirty-eighth  section  of  the  school  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  evident 
that,  in  the  one  district  which  has  not  a  single  director,  no.  such  notice  would 
be  given,  and  that  in  the  others,  if,  as  they  say,  no  State  appropriations  are 
received  by  them,  there  could  be  no  need  of  it  to  secure  the  end  designed  by 
the  law,  viz  :  the  prevention  of  State  appropriations,  in  districts  where  no  com¬ 
petent  teachers  are  provided  to  teach  the  several  branches  required  by  the  law. 
Directions  from  the  Department,  on  this  subject,  are  respectfully  solicited  and 
will  be  most  thankfully  received. 

Within  the  last  four  weeks  I  have  had  intercourse  with  many  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  this  county,  and  have  thus  far,  found  them  very  courteous,  and  very 
friendly  disposed  towards  me,  and  i  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  operate  together,  in  the  most  agreeable  and  harmonious  manner. 
Though  1  forwarded  to  the  different  boards  the  blank  reports  intended  for 
them,  at  an  early  period,  yet,  from  the  neglect  of  some  officers  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  mails,  there  has  been  a  considerable  delay  in  returning  them  to 
me.  I  hope  that  less  urging  will  be  necessary,  with  regard  to  this  duty  of 
directors  hereafter.  In  examining  the  reports,  as  returned  to  me,  I  found  that  the 
county  and  district  were  not  inserted  into  some  of  them  as  required,  and  not 
feeling  myself  at  liberty  to  make  additions,  after  their  having  been  signed,  I 
concluded,  for  the  information  of  the  Department,  to  state  that  the  report 
signed  by  John  Savige,  as  president,  and  Joel  Yardy,  as  secretary,  is  from 
Lower  Augusta,  Northumberland  county,  and  the  report  signed  by  William 
Elliott,  as  president,  and  John  Dunham,  as  secretary,  is  from  the  borough  of 
Northumberland,  Northumberland  county.  I  am  happy  to  have  reason  to 
believe,  from  the  observations  I  have  been  enabled  to  make,  that  the  cause  of 
education  is  progressing,  and  that,  in  this  county,  generally,  it  is  in  a  state  of 
improvement,  that  promises  much  for  the  future.  There  seems  to  be  a  mor<j 
earnest  desire  than  usual  to  have  good  teachers,  and  a  greater  willingness  to 
pay  higher  wages.  It  shall  be  my  faithful  aim,  in  every  suitable  way,  to  en¬ 
courage  these  manifestations,  and  to  do  ail  I  can  to  promote  the  accomplish¬ 
ment,  in  which  we  are  all  deeply  interested,  the  liberal  and  thorough  education 
of  the  rising  generation . 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  J.  REIMENSNYDER, 
County  Superintendent. 

Near  Milton,  Pa.,  September  13,  1854. 
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PERRY  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  : 

In  accordance  with  my  duty,  I  herewith  transmit  to  you  the  annual  reports 
of  the  several  school  districts  of  Perry  county  ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  I 
beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  general  report  of  my  observations  : 

On  the  first  Monday  of  last  June  1  was  duly  elected,  and  in  about  one 
month  subsequently,  I  was  properly  commissioned  County  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  in  and  for  Perry  county.  Shortly  after  a  package  of  blank 
forms  for  annual  reports  was  sent  me  for  distribution  among  the  boards  of  di¬ 
rectors.  Not  knowing  who  were  the  directors,  nor  where  they  resided,  I  tra¬ 
versed  the  county  in  person,  visiting  every  borough  and  township  in  it,  and 
delivered  a  copy  of  the  blank  forms  to  the  secretary  of  each  board.  This 
was  a  considerable  task,  but  in  this  manner  I  became  better  acquainted  with 
the  geography  of  the  country  over  which  1  must  travel,  and  with  the  people 
among  whom  I  am  to  labor  for  several  years.  This  I  did  immediately,  and  in 
time  to  have  them  all  returned  before  the  first  of  August.  The  directors  have 
been  very  slow  in  sending  their  reports  to  me,  which  is  the  sole  cause  of  the 
late  appearance  of  this  my  first  report  to  you. 

I  find,  by  intercourse  with  them,  that  the  secretaries  of  the  various  districts 
differ  among  themselves  as  to  how  these  reports  are  to  be  made  out ;  for  which 
reason  the  reports  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  being  entirely  accurate.  Being 
unacquainted  with  the  difficulties  under  which  they  labored,  and  not  as  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  business  as  I  should  have  been,  I  could  not  give  them  the  neces¬ 
sary  instructions  until  it  was  too  late ;  and  to  return  them  for  correction 
would  have  cost  more  labor  and  expense  than  the  importance  of  the  thing 
would  justify,  in  the  mean  time  I  will  try  to  make  myself  more  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  manner  of  preparing  these  reports,  and  be  prepared  to 
give  exact  instructions  when  necessary,  so  that  the  reports  of  another  year 
may  be  more  accurate.  If.  spared,  I  will  try  to  have  the  statistics  of  another 
year  correct. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  that  a  few  more  directions  might  be  added 
to  those  already  contained  in  the  blank  form.  Such  questions  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  asked,  viz:  What  is  included  in  the  “  cost  of  instruction V7  How 
is  the  a  cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per  month”  obtained  1  Does  the  “  amount 
of  tax  levied  for  school  purposes”  refer  to  the  past  year  or  to  the  ensuing 
year  1  &c. 

As  1  have  just  properly  entered  upon  the  duties  appertaining  to  my  office, 
and  as  our  schools  have  not  yet  opened,  my  report  must,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
be  meagre.  Besides  attending  to  the  district  reports,  I  have  not  done  much, 
except  writing  letters  and  distributing  the  pamphlet  laws. 

Being  anxious  to  examine  the  teachers  in  public,  I  have  as  yet  examined 
hut  two  in  private;  to  one  of  whom,  an  old  teacher  and  a  clergyman,  I  gave 
a  permanent  certificate  ;  to  the  other,  a  young  man  just  from  an  academy,  I 
gave  only  a  temporary  certificate.  I  think  they  will  both  do  well. 

My  appointments  are  now  published,  a  copy  of  which  I  herewith  send  you, 
and  from  which  you  will  see  that  my  public  examinations  commence  on  the 
first  day  of  September.  In  view  of  this,  1  am  elaborating  a  regular  system 
of  questions,  which  will  conduct  the  applicant  th  ough  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  on  all  the  branches  named  in  the  law.  These  questions  are  so  presented 
as  to  require  lengthy  answers,  though  they  jIo  pq£  involve  any  difficulty  which 
a  common  English  scholar  cannot  explain.  1  am  told  that  there  are  but  few 
good  teachers  in  our  county,  that  the  majority  are  very  indifferent,  and  that 
some  are  actually  unfit.  This  presents  a  difficulty,  as  the  schools  should  all 
he  taught,  and  well  qualified  teachers  cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient  num* 
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hers.  But  I  rejoice  that  the  Department  at  Harrisburg  has,  to  some  extent, 
accommodated  itself  to  our  weakness,  in  making  provisions  for  giving  tem¬ 
porary  certificates  to  such  as  are  not  properly  qualified  to  teach,  yet  may  be 
useful  in  the  capacity  of  teachers.  This  is  the  only  source  of  hope  to  our 
people.  Whilst,  therefore,  some  will  be  rejected,  many  will  be  employed 
under  a  provisional  certificate ;  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  schools  will  be 
supplied.  We  would  very  much  dislike  to  see  a  single  school  house  closed. 

We  have  recently  had  a  convention  of  teachers  and  a  few  directors  in  the 
chief  town  of  our  county,  an  extract  of  the  proceedings  of  which  1  herewith 
also  send  you.  From  this  you  will  see  that  new  zeal  and  increased  interest 
have  been  awakened  on  the  subject  of  education,  among  at  least  some  of  our 
teachers  and  directors.  This  meeting  was  numerously  attended.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Duncannon,  on  the  26th  day  of  next  October,  when  a 
constitution  will  be  adopted,  and  a  permanent  organization  effected.  Much 
real  good  will  doubtless  be  the  result  of  this  movement.  The  teachers  of  Perry 
county  are  aroused,  their  prospects  are  growing  brighter,  and  they  seem  to 
be  determined  to  improve  the  opportunity  thus  presented.  So  far  as  an  opin¬ 
ion  was  expressed,  the  inefficiency  of  teachers  was  deplored,  and,  various  reme¬ 
dies  were  pointed,  out,  among  which  were  diligent  study  outlie  part  of  teachers 
and  a  better  remuneration  for  their  patient  toil.  1  indulge  the  fond  hope  that 
a  better  era  is  about  to  dawn  upon  us,  and  that  all  our  schools  will,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  be  supplied  with  respectable  teachers,  as  they  should  be. 

Various  causes  are  now  at  work  that  will  stimulate  young  men  to  study, 
among  which  are  the  necessity  of  undergoing  an  examination,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  obtaining  a  professional  certificate.  Additional  facilities  are  also 
offered  them  in  books,  associations,  high  schools  and  academies,  which  are 
springing  up  around  us. 

Many  of  the  school  directors  are  exhibiting  new  zeal  in  the  work  of  pro¬ 
moting  education,  and  some  entire  boards  are  moving  off  in  the  reformation 
which  was  commenced  in  Harrisburg  last  winter.  The  necessity  of  having 
better  teachers  and  better  schools  is  admitted.  Many  are  now  willing  to  in¬ 
crease  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  several  townships  have  already  offered 
higher  wages. 

The  people  generally  are  beginning  to  manifest  increased  interest  on  the 
subject  of  education.  Those  destitute  of  it  sensibly  feel  their  loss,  and  wish 
their  children  to  be  better  educated  than  they  were,  whilst  the  better  educated 
portion  of  the  community,  aware  of  the  blessing  they  enjoy,  desire  that  the 
same  rich  blessing  might  descend  upon  their  posterity. 

But  the  system  of  common  school  education  is  still  encumbered  with  many 
difficulties,  the  removal  of  which  will  require  time  and  toil,  and  patience. 
One  of  these  difficulties  is  this :  that  parents  cannot  be  made  to  realize  how 
much  time  it  requires  to  make  good  scholars  of  their  children.  Another  ob¬ 
stacle  is  this :  that  so  many  are  unwilling  to  pay  as  much  tax  as  the  cause  of 
education  really  demands.  Another  source  of  complaint  is,  that  many  of  our 
school  houses  are  so  badly  located,  either  too  near  the  line  or  too  far  from  a 
settlement,  or  too  far  from  the  next  school  house,  or  too  near,  &c.  Another 
serious  difficulty  is,  that  many  of  our  schools  are  entirely  too  full.  Thus  are 
we  encouraged  and  discouraged,  but  our  hopes  preponderate,  and  we  will  la¬ 
bor  on. 

I  cannot  close  this  communication  without  a  suggestion,  that  efforts  be 
made  to  alter  section  twenty-six  of  the  late  school  law.  There  school  direc¬ 
tors  are  prevented  from,  in  any  way,  promoting  the  sale  of  any  school  book 
or  stationery.  Some  of  the  very  best  school  directors  have  resigned  on  that 
account,  and  all  store  keepers  in  the  country  must  resign,  or  violate  the  law. 

With  sentiments  of  profound  respect, 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

A.  HEIGHT. 
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PIKE  COUNTY. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  : 

Sin : — In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  forty-second  section  of 
the  school  law,  1  respectfully  report : 

That  soon  after  receiving  the  appointment  of  County  Superintendent  of  this 
county,  I  visited  all  the  schools  in  operation,  and  examined  nearly  all  the 
teachers  engaged  in  teaching.  1  had  progressed  considerably  in  dischargeof 
this  duty  before  the  September  number  of  the  “Pennsylvania  School  Journal” 
reached  me.  In  accordance  with  your  directions  therein  contained,  I  notified 
the  directors  in  the  remaining  districts  of  my  intention  to  visit  them  at  a 
specified  time,  and  requested  them  to  appoint  a  place  of  meeting,  and  invite 
the  public,  and  particularly  teachers  to  attend.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  effort 
to  get  up  a  public  meeting  was  unsuccessful.  In  no  instance  had  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  board  attended  to  the  notice.  I  do  not  regard  the  neglect  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  positive  hostility  to  such  mode  of  procedure,  but  the  result  of 
other  catfses.  There  is  no  paper  published  at  present  in  our  county,  or  any 
one  journal  that  circulates  generally.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  give  suffi¬ 
cient  notice.  The  secretaries  of  the  different  boards  of  school  directors  have 
given  me  the  assurance  that  in  future  the  matter  will  receive  proper  attention. 

In  reference  to  the  general  state  of  education,  it  is  low,  at  least  much  be¬ 
low  what  it  ought  to  be,  considering  the  attention  professedly  given  to  it  by 
directors,  and  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  State.  There  has  evidently 
been  a  retrograde  movement  in  some  schools,  owing  to  local  causes  and  the 
neglect  of  proper  discipline,  obliging  parents  who  had  a  due  regard  for  the 
morals  ot  their  children,  to  leeep  them  at  home  or  send  them  to  private  schools. 
Some  are  pretty  well  up  with  the  times,  and  without  aiming  at  invidious  dis¬ 
tinctions,  I  must  mention  the  one  at  Shohoia,  as  an  example  worthy  of  being 
emulated  by  others.  It  is  due  to  the  honor  of  the  directors  and  private  indi¬ 
viduals  to  speak  of  the  deep  interest  they  take  in  their  school,  as  well  as  the 
high  merit  of  their  accomplished  teacher. 

The  usual  variety  of -school  books  generally  prevails,  and  will  no  doubt  in- 
crease  until  we  have  what  is  so  much  needed  in  every  school — a  school 
library. 

School  houses  are  generally  unfit  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  dedi¬ 
cated.  I  can  name  only  six  honorable  exceptions. 

I  have  examined  twenty-five  teachers.  I  have  granted  “  professional  certi¬ 
ficates’'  to  only  two.  'ifiere  are  several  others  who  are  doubtless  entitled  to 
similar  evidences  of  scholarship  and  ability  in  their  profession,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  10  visit  their  schools,  in  order  to  fully  satisfy  myself  of  their  skill 
in  the  “  art  of  teaching.  ’  There  are  not  more  than  ten  in  the  county  engaged, 
or  that  have  been  engaged  in  teaching,  that  will  pass  the  examination  required 
by  law  for  a  first  class  certificate.  But  I  must  frankly  say  that  I  have  found 
teachers  much  be: ;er  qualified  for  their  duties,  than  paid  for  their  services. 
The  balance  is  very  much  in  their  favor. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  devote  as  much  time  to  visiting  the  schools  as 
could  be  profitably  employed  for  their  benefit.  My  compensation  is  so  very 
small  for  the  services  i  am  legally  bound  to  render,  that  with  all  my  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  public  instruction,  I  am  compelled  by  the  consideration  of  other 
and  weightier  obligations,  to  confine  my  efforts  within  limits  which  I  would 
gladly  transcend  for  the  greater  success  cf  our  noble  system  of  common 
schools.  I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

IK  A  B.  NEWMAN,  . 

Co unty  Superintendent. 

8  App.  School  JRep.— Ex.  Doc. 
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POTTER  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

The  County  Superintendent  of  Potter  county  reports,  for  the  school  year 
1854,  ending  June  1st,  1854.  The  reports  of  school  directors  from  all  the 
districts  have  been  received  except  four,  Allegany,  Bingham,  Sharon  and 
Stewardson,  the  delay  of  which  is  yet  unaccounted  for.  The  statistics  which 


follow,  are  based  upon  the  reports  received  : 

Whole  number  of  schools  in  the  county . .  75 

Whole  number  of  scholars  admitted  to  the  schools .  1,805 

Average  number  of  scholars  in  attendance .  765 

Average  number  of  months  taught  in  the  districts .  5i 

.Total  amount  of  tax  levied  for  school  purposes . $5*796  20 

Amount  of  State  appropriation .  366  06 

Total  amount  of  cost  of  schools  in  the  county .  6*162  26 

Entire  cost  of  instructing  each  scholar  per  month .  62 

Cost  of  instructing  each  pupil  for  the  live  and  a  half  months.  ...  •  3  4.1 

Cost  of  instructing  each  pupil  for  ten  months,  the  maximum  al¬ 
lowed  by  law .  6  20 

Cost  of  instructing  all  the  pupils  in  the  county  one  month .  1*120  41 

Cost  of  instructing  all  tire  pupils  in  the  county  the  maximum  al¬ 
lowed  by  law . .  11*204  10 

Average  salaries  of  males  per  month .  16  21 

Average  salaries  of  females  per  month . 7  10 

Number  of  male  teachers .  53 

Number  of  female  teachers . . .  24 

Number  of  townships  visited . .  15 

Number  of  certificates  granted . . .  35 

Number  of  professional  certificates  granted .  16 

Number  of  temporary  certificates  granted . .  19 


The  lateness  of  the  appointment  has  prevented  all  the  schools  from  being- 
visited,  as  many  of  the  summer  schools  were  closed  before  1  could  get  about. 

Our  schools  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  for  many  reasons,  f  irst, 
great  numbers  of  our  teachers  are  incompetent ;  hence  there  is  much  defective 
instruction,  even  in  the  most  common  branches  taught.  But  lew  understand 
well  the  principles  of  orthog-raphy — the  nature,  power,  and  sounds  of  letters  $ 
and  a  few  I  have  found,  who  did  not  seem  to  understand  that  syllables  wens 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  letters,  words  of  syllables,  and  sentences  of 
words,  selected  with  a  view  to  the  expression  of  an  idea  or  ideas.  As  mere 
mechanical  spellers  of  words,  many  are  well  skilled.  Sheading,  too,  is  taught 
with  great  laxity,  but  little  attention  being  paid  to  articulation,  pronunciation, 
accent,  inflection,  emphasis,  etc.  I  have  seen  teachers  in  the  schools,  who 
have  never  taught  their  pupils  the  nature  and  use  of  the  pauses,  and  the 
classes  had  gone  on  Tor  months,  in  the  deepest  ignorance  of  their  utility,  and 
could  not  so  much  as  tell  a  comma  from  a  period.  1  have  been  brought  into 
contact  with  those  engaged  in  teaching,  who  could  not  distinguish  between  a 
colon  and  semi-colon,  even  when  pointed  out  to  them  in  the  book.  These,  it 
is  true,  are  rare  occurrences,  but  they  do  exist. 

They  are  small  things,  and  yet  of  not  a  little  importance.  It  is  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception,  that  teachers  are  most  deficient  in  the  elements  of  the 
branches  taught — these  are  not  sufiicientiy  digested  and  well  understood.  So 
with  arithmetic — suppose  the  pupil  can  perform  a  problem,  but  when  through 
with  the  routine  process,  obtained  from  seeing  his  teacher  perform  the  same, 
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or  perhaps  from  an  unexplained  rule  before  him,  which  tells  him  how  to  do 
it,  but  not  why  it  is  so ,  of  what  use  is  it:  he  can’t  apply  it  practically;  give 
him  a  different  example  out  of  the  book,  involving  the  same  mathematical 
principles,  and  he  is  lost,  as  completely  bewildered  as  the  mariner  at  sea  with¬ 
out  chart  or  compass. 

Here  is  a  great  evil  undermining,  corroding,  and  destroying  our  best  inter¬ 
ests,  and  those  dearest  to  the  rising  generation.  Has  it  been°magnified  1  not 
in  the  least.  Is  there  a  remedy!  The  remedy  lies  in  the  enlightened,  intel¬ 
ligent  action  of  school  directors,  co-operated  with  by  parents  and  patrons  of 
the  schools.  Let  tnese  parties  understand  and  appreciate  the  necessity  of  a 
higher  order  of  qualifications  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  that  such  teachers 
can  never  be  had  in  our  county  or  any  other,  except  sufficient  inducements 
be  offered  for  the  young  of  both  sexes  to  fit  themselves  for  the  important  po¬ 
sition  of  instructors,  and  the  mountain  is  removed,  the  difficulty  no  longer 
exists.  What  are  the  inducements,  at  present  rates  of  remuneration,  for  per¬ 
sons  so  disposed  to  enter  upon  the  teacher’s  calling  !  To  the  female,  house¬ 
hold  avocations,  or  the  needle,  promise  a  richer  return.  Many  years  of  valua¬ 
ble  time,  and  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money,  is  necessarily  made  by 
those  who  qualify  themselves  thoroughly  for  teaching,  and  hence  the  propriety 
and  necessity  for  a  reasonable  remuneration.  The  same  is  true  of  males,  of 
capacities  that  would  entitle  them  to  rank  as  successful  teachers — they  can 
accomplish  in  dollars  and  cents,  three-lold  more,  in  a  thousand  other  ways, 
what  they  can  as  teachers  of  common  schools.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  what 
will  oe  done,  competent  instructors  are  so  scarce,  we  cannot  get  them  if  we 
would  l  How  is  it  m  other  matters!  Does  not  a  supply  always  follow  the 
demand  for  an  article,  the  production  of  which  promises  a  reasonable  profit! 

^  ant  of  uniformity  in  text-books  is  a  great  source  of  perplexity  to  the 
teacher,  and  a  check  upon  the  progress  of  the  school.  There  are  often  found 
different  reading  books  among  pupils  of  the  same  age,  and  similarly  advanced  ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  other  class-books.  The  result  is,  that  much  of  the 
teacher’s  time  is  occupied  in  bearing  individual  recitations,  when,  with  a  uni¬ 
formity  of  books  the  pupils  might  be  arranged  into  classes,  and  thus  a  number 
heard  at  the  same  recitation.  The  different  studies  may  be  taught  even  more 
efficiently  in  class,  than  bj.  any  other  method,  and  not  only  with  a  saving  of 
valuable  time,  but  the  pupils  become  more  deeply  interested,  a  spirit  of  cumu¬ 
lation  is  begotten,  and  a  more  rapid  advancement  in  their  scholastic  pursuits 

3d.— loo  few  branches  taught.  Orthography,  reading  and  writing,  are  the 
branches  principally  taught  in  the  summer  schools;  and  yet,  nearly  every 
school  contains  pupils  who  might  be  taught,  at  least  orally,"  the  elements  of 
English  grammar,  geography  and  arithmetic.  Philosophy,  astronomy 
chemistry,  the  higher  mathematics,  etc.,  are  strangers  to  the  school  room 
ancj  physiology  with  Dut  rare  exceptions.  All  these  ought  to  be  introduced 
and  by  a  very  small  effort  on  the  part  of  the  proper  officers,  mioffit,  after  a 
reasonable  time,  be  accomplished. 

Much  more  may  be  effectually  taught  in  the  same  length  of  time,  than  is 
generally  supposed,  provided  teachers  are  supplied  with  the  needful  facilities 
for  rapid  and  efficient  instruction.  The  woodman’s  axe  of  to-day  is  more 
effective  in  its  execution  than  was  the  aboriginal  hatchet,  made  of  stone.  The 
harvest  of  a  few  years  since  was  more  quickly  gathered  with  the  cradle,  than 
when  the  sickle  was  the  only  instrument  in  use,  and  to-day,  the  reaper  enables 
us  to  gather  it  with  greater  facility  still.  So  should  it  be  with  the  teacher 
wno  needs  to  be  amply  supplied  with  all  those  means,  which  human  ingenuity 
has  made  subservient  to  the  illustration  of  the  sciences,  rendering  them  of  more 
easy  acquisition.  Every  school  room  should  be  furnished  with  a  black-board, 
not  only  to  instruct  in  mathematics,  but,  upon  which  may  be  illustrated  a 
great  variety  of  matter  pertaining  to  the  other  studies.  A  geographical  globe 
representing  the  earth,  its  divisions  into  land  and  water,  and  the  different 
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countries  and  the  relation  of  each  to  the  other ;  a  planetary  system  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  relative  situation  to  the  earth  and  each  other, 
and  the  many  points  of  astronomical  interest  with  which  the  pupil  cannot 
otherwise  become  familiar.  In  these,  are  mentioned  but  a  few  of  the  many 
things  necessary  to  rapid  and  thorough  instruction,  and  of  which  there  is,  in 
this  county,  but  a  scanty  supply. 

4th. — There  is  a  great  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  and  directors. 
Without  a  manifestation  of  interest  in  the  schools  by  these  parties,  every 
effort  to  improve  their  condition  will  be  rendered  nugatory.  Without  it,  it  is 
of  no  avail  to  build  school  houses,  pay  taxes,  or  that  the  State  appropriate  its 
funds  ;  are  as  well  off  with  incompetent  as  with  competent  teachers  ;  the  vast 
array  of  means  devoted  to  the  subject  might  as  well  have  been  sunk  to  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  and  the  labor  of  digesting  and  developing  the  system, 
far  better  have  been  expended  in  some  more  profitable  direction.  Without 
the  co-operating  interest  of  parents  and  directors,  the  whole  thing  must  fall  j 
with  it,  the  needful  education  of  the  masses  and  the  rising  aspirations  of  our 
youth  may  be  fully  met  and  the  happiest  results  attained. 

5th — The  irregular  attendance  of  pupils  is  fraught  with  unhappy  conse¬ 
quences,  but  is  an  evil  which  is,  doubtless,  irremediable,  except  through  legis¬ 
lative  influence.  If  the  proposition  be  true,  that  the  State  is  bound  to  edu¬ 
cate  its  children,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  it  has  also  the  power  to  compel 
attendance  upon  its.schools.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  but  proper  and  just. — 
Suppose  there  were,  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  an  entire  refusal  of  the 
children  to  attend  the  instructions  annually  provided,  at  an  expense  of  many 
thousand  dollars,  this  entire  expenditure  would  be  lost,  the  popffation  sur¬ 
feited  with  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  our  republican  institutions  endan¬ 
gered.  It  is  probable  our  schools  are  as  reputable  as  those  of  any  other  county, 
as  new,  and  where  the  population  is  as  sparse.  The  greater  part  of  our 
county  yet  stands  unshorn  of  its  native  forest,  and  in  many  portions  of  it  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  only  in  lumbering,  indeed  lumber  is  as  yet  the  chief 
production,  and  here,  as  everywhere  in  lumbering  districts,  much  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  floating;  there  is  a  great  want  of  permanency  and  fixedness,  loco¬ 
motion  is  characteristic,  and  hence  society  and  the  institutions  of  civilization, 
partake  of  the  same  peculiar  features — are  feeble  and  sickly  from  want  of 
efficient  culture  and  support,  and  a  judicious  and  healthy  supervision. 

There  is  but  comparatively  little  fault  found  with  the  new  school  act, 
though  there  are  a  few  among  the  older  class  of  inhabitants  opposed  to  the 
new  office  of  County  Superintendent,  or  rather  I  should  say  opposed  to  the 
salary  it  draws  from  the  treasury  of  the  Common  wealth — the  chief  objection 
being  that  it  swallows  up  the  State  appropriation,  but  which,  I  believe,  is  not 
true.  The  salary  is  fixed  at  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  while  the  State 
appropriation  for  the  county,  the  last  school  year,  somewhat  exceeded  that 
sum,  and  there  being  also  the  ensuing  year  a  small  excess  over  preceding 
years. 

The  County  Superintendency  is  an  entirely  new  feature  in  the  common 
school  system — is  in  an  innovation  upon  the  old  routine  course  and  station¬ 
ary  habits  of  tbe  past,  and  it,  like  every  other  progressive  project,  will  meet 
thd  determined  enmity  of  a  few.  The  opposition  to  the  establishment,  and. 
continuance  of  this  important  feature  of  the  act  of  8th  May,  1854,  comes, 
however,  chiefly  from  those  minds  incapacitated  to  comprehend  anything 
good,  in  whatever  touches,  in  the  least  and  most  distant  manner  their  pockets, 
and  which  does  not  promise  an  immediate  return  with  enormous  and  usurious 
interest,  in  plain,  palpable,  and  unmistakable  dollars  and  cents — return  in 
the  shape  of  mind,  of  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  intellect,  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  vice  and  crime,  of  poverty,  degradation,  and  drunkenness,  and  an 
increase  in  all  the  choice  and  varied  blessings,  which  naturally  and  inevitably 
flew  from  healthful  educational  influences,  such  minds  never  can  appreciate. 
With  such,  argument  is  thrown  away,  ail  efforts  to  convince  are  useless,  and 
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even  worse,  for  often  they  but  engender  fiercer  opposition.  With  others,  op¬ 
posed,  though  not  from  mercenary  mdtives,  it  is  best,  if  possible,  to  convince 
the  reason,  to  point  them  to  the  speaking  past,  and  its  loud-toned  remonstrances 
in  reference  to  the  future,  and  in  these  are  found  considerations  of  sufficient 
importance  to  elicit  reflection,  and  command  respectful  inquiry. 

There  has  been  for  many  years,  an  attempt  to  organize  and  perfect  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  common  school  instruction  for  the  masses,  projected  both  by  motives 
of  policy  and  humanity.  Much  labor  has  been  expended  in  digesting,  and 
great  expense  incurred,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  benevolent  and 
politic  legislators  ;  but  this  enormous  expenditure  of  labor  and  money,  has 
never  yet  effected  results  at  all  proportionate  thereto. 

Common  schools,  in  the  main,  have  been  deplorably  inefficient,  and  the 
great  difficulty  has  been  simply  this — the  fabric  so  well  begun,  was  never, 
in  Pennsylvania,  until  now  completed ,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Supervisory 
Department.  Here,  then,  was  the  chief  cause  of  failure;  here  the  reason  why 
means  lavishly  expended,  effected  so  little  for  the  cause  of  education  among 
the  people  at  large,  and  here  the  reason  why  common  schools  have  been  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  nurseries  of  vice  and  crime  from  their  infancy  till 
now. 

What  this  sj^stem  of  education  has  required  to  make  it  what  it  ought,  and 
what  it  was  designed  to  have  been,  was  an  efficient  and  healthful  governing 
and  directing  power,  to  stir  up,  and  rouse  into  healthful  activity  the  slow 
moving,  and  without  this  controlling  influence,  necessarily  imperfect  opera¬ 
tion  of  all  its  parts,  and  to  direct  all  in  harmony. 

In  every  branch  of  business,  which  men  have  found  it  to  their  advantage  to 
pursue,  experience  has  taught  the  shrewd  observer  that  immensely  larger 
profits  accumulate  from  those  establishments  the  supervision  of  which  is  most 
closely  and  energetically  pursued,  by  a  responsible  and  directing  hand. — - 
Large  contractors  upon  public  works  divide  their  forces  into  squads  or  par¬ 
cels,  and  over  each,  as  a  director  of  their  labor,  is  placed  an  efficient  and  re¬ 
sponsible  agent.  In  this  way  a  far  greater  amount  of  labor  is  accomplished, 
with  a  much  lessened  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  than  if  each  were  the 
arbiter  of  his  own  action. 

At  the  organization  of  individual  »and  of  the  federal  States,  what  suicidal 
policy  would  it  have  been,  to  have  left  the  counties  of  which  a  State  was  com¬ 
posed,  and  the  States  themselves,  un subject  to,  and  unprotected  by  the  general 
supervision  ot  the  executive,  gubernatorial  and  presidential  departments.  In¬ 
ternal  dissensions  and  external  denationalizing  influences  would  long  ag-o  have 
dissolved  the  mighty  fabric  and  crumbled  it  to  dust.  Instead  of  growing, 
strengthening  and  becoming  herculean  in  its  power,  encircling  nations  with 
its  influence,  ic  would  have  been,  but  for  its  efficient  head  and  centre,  weak, 
imbecile,  a  thing  of  the  past,  almost  forgotten  and  only  remembered  as  a 
warning,  never,  in  the  future  organization  of  any  system  of  action  and  expen¬ 
diture  to  promote  the  public  weal,  to  forget  to  give  it  efficacy  and  power,  by 
embodying  in  its  provisions  a  superior  and  controlling  agency. 

But  on  the  whole,  there  exists,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  less 
objection  to  this  feature  of  the  law  than  might  reasonably  have  been  antici¬ 
pated.  The  County  Superintendency,  in  its  single  influence  upon  teachers, 
operating  as  a  most  powerful  stimulus,  inciting  them  to  greater  advancement 
and  thoroughness  in  their  vocation,  is  an  item  of  no  small  magnitude,  and  the 
results  clearly  and  naturally  expected  to  flow  from  it  alone,  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  out-weigh  every  consideration  of  dollars  and  cents  that  may  be 
presented. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that 
something  more  even  than  this  is  necessary  to  secure  a  competent  and  effi¬ 
cient  corps  of  teachers.  There  must  be  a  needful  supply  of  well  conducted, 
thorough  institutions  of  learning,  to  which  those  wishing  to  follow  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  teaching  may  resort,  for  that  mental  culture  and  discipline  so  impera¬ 
tively  demanded  in  our  common  schools. 
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In  view  of  this  subject,  it  is  even  now  urged  by  many  devoted  friends  of 
common  school  education,  that  the  next  advance  in  legislation  should  be  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  Normal  schools,  expressly  for  the  discipline  of 
teachers. 

In  reference  to  this  matter,  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest,  that  this  desira- 
ble  object  might  much  better,  and  with  much  less  expense,  be  attained  by  the 
exercise  of  a  liberal  legislative  policy  toward  those  academies  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning  already  in  operation  in  our  midst.  We  have,  in  our 
county,  at  its  seat  of  administration,  an  academy,  which  might,  by  a  liberal 
appropriation,  be  placed  in  a  finely  flourishing  condition,  and  upon  such  an 
enduring  basis,  as  to  furnish  not  only  an  adequate  supply  of  competent  teach¬ 
ers  for  our  own  schools,  but  for  adjoining  and  neighboring  counties  beside; 
and  so  also  with  like  institutions  in  other  counties  of  the  State.  The  estab¬ 
lishment,  for  instance,  in  each  of  these,  a  “  Teachers’  Department,”  would  be 
fraught  with  much  less  expense,  than  could  possibly  attend  the  erection  of  the 
proposed  system  of  Normal  schools,  and  would  doubtless  send  forth  a  supply 
of  equally  well  qualified  instructors.  Indeed,  aside  from  this  view  of  the 
subject,  Potter  county  seems  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  liberal  consideration  of 
the  Legislature,  and  for  reasons  which  here  follow  :  While  the  Commonwealth 
has  made  large  appropriations  to  internal  improvements,  in  various  parts  of 
the  State,  involving  an  indebtedness  of  more  than  forty  millions  of  dollars, 
the  interest  of  which  is  paid  by  direct  taxation  upon  the  whole  property  of 
the  State,  owing  to  our  isolated  position,  we  have  received  no  advantage  from 
these  improvements,  yet  we  are  now  taxed  over  two  thousand  dollars  annually, 
to  meet  the  interest,  and  t his  taxation  must  go  on,  in  this  county,  for  many 
years,  before  this  debt  will  be  paid.  Thi3  is  almost  the  only  county  in  the 
Commonwealth,  which  has  not  shared  largely  of  the  benefits  of  the  State 
appropriations,  from  time  to  time,  and  it  would  seem  but  just,  that  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  our  own  State  tax  should  be  made  for  a  series  of  years  to  the 
cause  of  education  within  our  own  limits. 

Yours  respectfully, 

M.  R.  GAGE, 


County  Superintendent » 


* 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools: 

Sir  : — The  recent  school  law  requires  that  County  Superintendents  “  shall 
forward  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  the  reports  of  the  several 
school  districts  of  their  respective  counties,  and  shall,  also,  themselves,  make 
an  extended  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  their  charge  ;  sug¬ 
gesting  such  improvements  in  the  school  system  as  they  may  deem  useful, 
and  giving  such  other  information  in  regard  to  the  practical  operation  of  com¬ 
mon  schools  and  the  laws  relating  thereto,  as  may  be  deemed  of  public  in¬ 
terest.” 

The  reports  of  the  several  districts  that  have  accepted  the  common  school 
system  as  provided  by  law,  with  the  exception  of  two,  alphabetically  filed,  are 
herewith  transmitted.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  give  a  reason  why  the  two 
have  not  reported.  The  directors  of  one  district  said,  “they  did  not  like  to 
report  because  their  schools  were  kept  open  so  short  a  period.”  Shame  there 
appears  to  have  been  the  motive.  They,  however,  finally  consented  to  report, 
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and  a  marked  improvement  in  the  management  of  their  schools  will  not  be 
vainly  looked  for. 

Allison,  Barry,  West  Brunswick,  Eldred,  Upper  Mahantonga,  East  Pine 
Grove,  Rush,  Summit,  Union  township.  West  Penn  and  Mahanoy  districts 
did  not  report  last  year,  and,  consequently,  did  not  receive  their  share  of  the 
State  appropriation.  Of  the  above,  Allison,  Barry,  Summit  (Coaldale)  have 
reported  this  year.  Eldred  accepted  the  schools  this  year  for  tne  nrst,  and  it 
is  here  proper  to  remark  that  in  her  good  example,  she  seems  to  be  disposed 
to  make  amends  for  past  remissness  by  constructing,  if  not  ornamental,  at 
least  comfortable  school  houses.  If  her  energies  do  not  flag,  in  a  few  years 
her  schools  will  bear  comparison  with  tnose  oi  nioie  ancient  date,  and  the 
worthy  gentlemen  who  bore  down  the  opposition  to  the  system  and  had  the 
moral* courage  to  establish  it,  will  be  remembered  for  their  kindness  and  re¬ 
spected  for  their  judgment  by  those  of  the  rising  generation  who  will  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  their  action. 

West  Brunswick,  Upper  Mahantonga,  Union  township,  Mahanoy  and  West 
Penn,  are  yet  non  accepting  districts.  W  est  Brunswick  has  been  nearly  eaten 
up  by  the  formation  of  independent  districts,  but,  according  to  the  present 
Jaw,  it  will  become  a  single  district,  including  all  independent  disuicts  w  ithin 
its  limits  after  the  first  of  June,  1855.  West  Penn  is  making  preparation  to 
commence  her  schools  yet  tins  winter.  I  think  I  could  safeiy  predict  wnich 
will  be  the  last  to  accept,  but  for  fear  1  might  be  considered  personal  in  my 
remarks,  i  forbear  giving  names  at  present. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  State  appropriation  which  tne  piecedmg  eie\en 
districts  lose,  either  by  their  neglect  to  keep  the  schools  open,  and  in  opera¬ 
tion,  or  to  make  an  annual  report  thereof  to  the  proper  person,  appears  to  be 
about  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars.  I  would  here  take  occasion  to 
say  that  Rush  and  Coaldale  have  had  their  schools  in  operation  but  one  year — 
that  Coaldale  was  erected  a  separate  district,  by  an  act  of  Legislature  ap¬ 
proved  the  ninth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fitty-two,  and 
that  it  became  an  organized  district  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  February,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three  5  and  it  is  therefore  supposed,  that, 
when  the  annual  report  of  the  schools  thereof  snail  have  reached  you,  Coaldale 
will  be  entitled  to  its  share  of  the  State  appropriation  for  the  school  year  end¬ 
ing  on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

Some  persons  have  charged  non-accepting  districts  with  selfishness.  Here 
arises  a  question  :  Can  it  be  selfishness  that  prompts  them  to  refuse  the  benefits 
of  an  education  and  a  part  of  the  means  by  which  these  benents  are  obtained  X 
Can  their  opposition  to  the  common  school  system  be  said  to  have  its  origin 
in  a  spirit  of  selfishness,  while  they  are  giving  to  their  more  intelligent  neigh¬ 
bors  their  share  of  the  common  school  fund  X  Is  it  that  they  love  themselves 
so  dearly  that  they  rob  their  children  of  these  advantages,  or  can  it  be  the 
Christian  virtue,  self-denial  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  I  I  ask,  is  it  not 
a  want  of  information  (equivalent  to  ignorance,  for  which  free  schools  are 
the  only  sovereign  remedy,)  of  the  manner  in  which  the  law  provides  for  the 
establishment  and  support  of  these  schools  X  In  all  oi  these  districts  there 
are  many  persons  who  have  not  been  wanting  in  zeal,  but  have  done  their 
utmost  to  have  schools  established,  and  are  even  now  anxiously  waiting  for 
the  popular  will  to  become  favorably  disposed  for  the  acceptance  of  the  system. 
To  such,  the  above  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply.  It  might  be  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  persons  who  desire  it*  can,  by  a  single  efiort,  be  invested  with 
authority  to  establish  the  system  in  their  own  township,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
a  question  whether  it  is  not  their  duty  to  do  so  at  once,  for  their  own  and 
their  children’s  interests. 

From  the  tables  by  which  this  report  is  accompanied,  it  will  be.seen  that  the 
whole  number  of  districts  in  the  county  is  forty-nine.  Of  these,  fifteen  are 
independent  districts  and  five  are  non-accepting  districts.  Whole  number  of 
schools,  one  hundred  and  eighty -nine.  Number  yet  required  twenty ;  total 
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number  of  pupils,  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  one.  Amount  of  taxes 
levied  for  school  purposes,  sixty  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dol¬ 
lars  seventy-six  cents.  Keceipts  from  State  appropriation,  four  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars  sixty-two  cents :  making  the  total  expenses  of 
the  system,  in  forty -two  districts,  sixty-five  thousand  and  seventy-nine  dollar* 
and  thirty-eight  cents. 

As  compared  with  last  year,  when  reports  were  less  full,  it  shows  an  increase 
of  fifty-seven  schools,  forty-one  male  and  fifteen  female  teachers,  and  four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  two  pupils;  with  a  slight  decrease  in  average 
salaries  of  both  male  and  female  teachers.  Salaries  paid  in  rural  districts  are 
generally  lower  than  those  paid  in  boroughs  and  villages,  and  as  several  of  the 
former,  which  were  not  contained  in  the  preceding  report,  are  included  in 
this,  the  decrease  in  salaries  is  readily  accounted  for.  Salaries  for  the  next 
year  will  exhibit  a*  very  considerable  increase. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  particulars  set  forth  in  many  of  the  district  reports 
are  mere  conjectures.  Monthly  reports  of  the  different  schools  not  being  at 
hand  when  it  is  wished  to  make  out  an  annual  report  of  the  entire  district, 
opinions  are  compared  and  the  number  of  pupils,  average  attendance  and  some 
other  items  are  put  down  at  mere  guesses. 

For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  these  important  particulars  with  more  accuracy, 
it  is  respectfully  recommended,  that  in  addition  to  the  monthly  report  which 
each  teacher  is  required  to  make  to  directors,  they  also  be  required  to  maks 
an  extra  monthly  report,  of  the  form  given  below  and  marked  A  ;  setting  forth 
the  number  of  male  pupils,  number  of  females,  average  attendance,  and  number 
learning  geography  or  grammar;  said  extra  report  to  be  sent  to  the  board  of 
directors  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  regular  report.  That  each  board  of 
directors  be  required  to  select  and  authorize  a  teacher  of  one  of  their  schools 
to  receive  said  extra  reports  and  copy  the  particulars  therefrom  into  a  report 
of  the  form  given  below,  and  marked  B,  which  should  be  sent  to  the  County 
Superintendent  at  the  expiration  of  each  month. 

A. 

Teacher’s  extra  report  for  month  ending  -  185 

School  No. 


No.  of  male 

No.  of  female 

Total. 

Average 

No.  learning  geography 

pupils. 

pupils. 

attendance. 

or  grammar. 

37 

25 

62 

49 

18 

Signed 

Teacher  of  school  No. 

To  directors  of  district. 
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Monthly  Deport  oi  Schools  in  District,  for  the  month 

ending  185 

o 


Name  or  No. 

No.  male 

No.  female 

Total. 

Average 

No.  learning  geog- 

of  school. 

pupils. 

pupils. 

attendance. 

raphy  or  grammar. 

School  No.  1, 

48 

27 

75 

61 

20 

Do.  “  2, 

24 

35 

59 

51 

9 

Do.  u  3, 

19 

18 

37 

28 

0 

Do.  “  4, 

35 

26 

61 

50 

17 

Total, 

126 

106 

232 

190 

46 

General  average 

314 

264 

58 

47£ 

Do.  last  mo. 

25 

21 

46 

35 

(Signed,)  Teacher  of  school  No. 

To  County  Superintendent. 

The  benefits  arising;  from  this  would  be  two-fold.  It  would  bring  teachers, 
directors  and  superintendents  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintanceship,  while  it 
would  secure  correct  reports  and  keep  superintendents  informed  ol  the  monthly 
progress  or  regress  of  the  several  schools. 

The  law  requiring  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  is  of  such  recent 
date  that  I  have  not  a  fair  opportunity  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the 
“  condition  of  the  schools  yet  I  have  met  with  enough  to  enable  me  to  say 
that  though  there  is  great  room  for  improvement,  there  is  still  considerable 
worthy  of  commendation.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  general  waking- up  on 
the  subject  of  education  recently,  and  the  general  cry  of  directors  is  :  can 
you  send  us  any  good  teachers  ?  One  great  secret  of  the  scarcity  of  good  teach¬ 
ers  is,  the  very  limited  time  that  the  schools  are  kept  open.  If  the  schools 
were  kept  open  nine  or  ten  months,  teachers  could  make  it  a  permanent  em¬ 
ployment  at  a  reasonable  salary  ;  but  no  one  who  is  thoroughly  competent 
can  afford  to,  nor  will  he  turn  his  attention  to  teaching  for  only  four  or  five 
months,  unless  indeed  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  turning  a  few  weeks  to  advan¬ 
tage,  while  he  is  looking  out  for  permanent  and  more  lucrative  employment. 
He  feels  no  interest  in  establishing  a  reputation  as  a  teacher  for  himself,  and 
consequently  cares  but  little  about  improving  the  reputation  of  the  school. 
The  very  limited  period  that  he  can  be  employed  in  teaching,  compels  him  to 
seek  other  employment  during  the  recess  of  the  school,  even  though  teaching 
be  his  choice  occupation.  Besides,  during  the  long  vacation  and  laboring 
under  the  influence  which  other  employments  have  on  his  habits,  he  loses 
what  little  of  practical  skill  he  had  already  acquired ;  and  when  he  re-enters 
the  school  room  all  experimental  knowledge  in  the  business  of  teaching  must 
be  learned  anew.  By  the  time  he  gets  to  understand  his  business  and  becomes 
acquainted  with  his  pupils, v  the  session  is  well  nigh  spent;  he  receives  his 
little  pay  and  leaves  his  position  to  be  filled  by  the  first  one  that  may  offer 
at  the  time  of  re-opening  the  school. 

If  the  schools  generally  were  kept  open  from  nine  to  ten  months,  it  would 
do  much  towards  improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  by  affording  them 
that  experience  of  the  profession  which  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the 
system.  If  all  the  schools  were  put  under  the  charge  of  competent  teachers, 
and  kept  in  operation  nine  months  of  each  of  eight  successive  years,  it  is  tha 
opinion  of  the  writer  that  thereafter  there  would  be  no  scarcity  of  tolerably 
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good  teachers.  Here,  then,  seems  to  be  two  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in 
order  to  secure  the  success  and  permanence  of  the  system  ;  to  keep  the 
schools  open  longer  in  order  to  afford  teachers  experience,  and  to  obtain  expe¬ 
rienced  teachers  to  take  charge  of  all  the  schools.  These  difficulties  have  a 
mutual  dependence  on  each  other  for  a  remedy.  The  curing  of  one  is  the 
remedy  for  the  other.  The  only  problem  which  now  remains  to  be  solved  is, 
which  of  these  two  obstacles  can  be  the  more  easily  removed  at  the  least 
expense  and  inconvenience  to  the  Commonwealth  1  Which  of  these  two  de¬ 
fects  in  the  great  plan  devised  by  wise  and  benevolent  seniors  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth — for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  abolition  of  that  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  intellect  which  is  but  too  common  in  many  parts  of  the  world — 
can  be  the  easier  cured  that  a  remedy  for  the  other  may  be  attained  I  Would 
it  be  cheaper  to  employ  teachers  without  experience,  and  allow  them  to  become 
experienced  by  teaching,  or  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  teachers  may  obtain 
experience  before  the  schools  are  put  under  their  charge  1  The  cost  of  neither 
can  be  counted  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  it  may  be  approximated  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  plan  for  and  showing  the  advantages  of  the  one,  and  then  comparing 
it  with  the  disadvantages  of  the  other  ;  and  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  these 
remarks  may  be  read  by  others  than  the  one  for  whom  they  were  originally 
intended,  it  might  not  be  improper  to  venture  an  answer  to  the  above  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  almost  universal  practice  for  persons  to  be  apprenticed  to  a 
master  to  learn  the  art  of  whatever  profession,  trade  or  occupation  they  intend 
to  follow  for  a  livelihood.  This  is  so,  almost  without  an  exception.  It  often¬ 
times  happens  that  after  the  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship,  they  are  obliged 
to  serve  a  number  of  years  as  (companion  in  France  and)  journeyman  in  our 
own  country,  before  they  are  qualified  to  exercise  their  trade  as  a  master.  If 
this  experience  is  at  all  necessary  in  mechanical  occupations,  or  highly  im¬ 
portant  in  the  learned  professions,  it  is  much  more  so,  in  regard  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  teaching. 

An  individual  may  go  to  school  from  youth  to  manhood  and  become  a  pro¬ 
found  scholar,  yet  if  he  should  ever  enter  the  school  room  as  a  teacher,  with¬ 
out  professional  training,  he  will  find  himself  in  an  awkward  position. 

A  great  error  prevails  among  some  persons  in  regard  to  what  constitutes  a 
competent  teacher.  They  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  it  requires  any 
thing  more  than  the  ability  to  explain  with  the  book  before  them.  They  remark 
that  they  do  not  need  teachers  who  are  very  much  learned ,  as  their  children 
are  not  advanced,  implying  that  learning  alone  is  the  necessary  quality  in  the 
teacher,  and  forgetting  that  the  poor  school  needs  the  best  instructor. 

If  the  merchant  wishes  to  hire  a  clerk,  or  the  mechanic  a  journeyman,  he 
wishes  to  know  how  well  he  understands  his  business ‘before  the  wages  are 
agreed  upon,  always  being  willing  to  pay  considerably  more  to  a  good  hand 
than  to  a  poor  one,  because  he  has  learned  that  by  keeping  miserable  work¬ 
men  he  loses  his  custom.  Even  if  the  farmer  wishes  to  hire  a  man  to  work 
on  his  farm,  he  invariably  asks  :  are  you  used  to  horses'!  can  you  plow! 
make  fence,  &c.,  and  finally  what  do  you  ask  per  month  !  In  hiring  a  teacher 
for  the  common  school,  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  only  question  asked,  (until 
lately,)  was,  how  much  do  you  ask  per  month  1  thinking  it  quite  proper  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  show  what  he  was  able  to  do,  and  how  well  he  was 
able  to  perform  it,  after  he  entered  the  school  house.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  it  was  not  so  much  the  directors’  indifference  to  select  experienced  teach¬ 
ers,  as  it  was  their  consciousness  of  the  impossibility  to  obtain  them. 

What  teacher  has  not  often  felt  the  want  of  experience,  and  what  school  in 
charge  of  the  uninitiated  teacher  has  not  been  greatly  retarded  in  its  progress 
and  impaired  in  its  usefulness,  from  the  sheer  want  of  professional  training. 
It  is  presumed  that  no  one  will  pretend  to  deny  that  the  teacher  must  have 
experience  in  order  to  perform  his  duties  properly — experience  both  in  dis¬ 
ciplining  a  school  and  imparting  instruction  to  pupils.  In  selecting  a  teacher, 
then,  experience  is  an  indispensable  requisite. 
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Where  do  teachers  learn  the  art  of  their  profession  at  present  1  Where 
have  they  always  got  that  experience  which  is  the  very  essence  of  success  1 
I  would  answer,  in  the  crowded  school  room  while  attempting  to  teach. 

Of  the  fourteen  thousand  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  through¬ 
out  the  State,  at  least  two  thousand  are  fresh  men  every  year,  who  must  spend 
several  terms  in  the  business  before  they  can  acquire  that  art  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  which  is  a  necessary  quality  in  the  good  instructor.  Many  of  those  re¬ 
employed  still  lack  experience,  so  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  teach¬ 
ers  (I  'do  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflections  on  any  particular  teacher,)  through¬ 
out  the  State  are  qualified  to  exercise  their  trade  as  a  master.  Asking  a  lady 
one  day  whether  a  certain  3mung  man  had  accepted  the  school  in  her  neigh¬ 
borhood,  she  replied,  “  Yes  ;  she  supposed  he  thought  it  good  enough  to  learn 
on,  as  three  others  had  learned  on  it  the  last  four  «/  lady 

was  the  mother  of  children  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  and  she  keenly  felt 
the  want  of  an  experienced  teacher  for  them. 

Who  can  calculate  the  retarding  influence  which  the  practice  of  employing 
inexperienced  teachers  has  on  the  better  success  of  the  system,  01  the  pecu¬ 
niary  loss  the  community  sustains  by  it.  The  injury  it  indicts  on  society, 
through  the  bad  government  of  the  school,  is  equal  in  abundance  to  the  loss. 

As  remarked  but  a  minute  ago,  and  universally  admitted,  a  person  may 
have  an  extraordinary  literary  education  and  yet  be  a  very  poor  teucnm  .^  V\  8 
will  suppose  a  mild  case,  where  the  teacher  has  every  advantage.  ^  \\  bn  a 
heart  full  of  earnestness  and  a  mind  intent  on  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  new 
and  arduous  duties,  he  goes  into  a  school  room  furnished  with  every  conve¬ 
nience  calculated  to  minister  to  the  teachers’  and  pupils’  comfort,  and  to  ren¬ 
der  their  labor  less  difficult.  He  and  his  pupils  are  strangers.  He  has  no 
experience  in  teaching  even  the  alphabet,  and  is  altogether  unacquainted  with 
school  government.  His  pupils  have  always  been  accustomed  to  an  experi¬ 
enced  teacher  and  they  have  learned  to  be  polite,  obedient  and  studiotts.* 
Their  habits  in  these  particulars  were  near  being  permanently  fixed.  He  calls 
the  pupils  to  study,  and  they  all  quietly  take  their  seats  and  begin  to  arrange 
their  books  ready  for  renewed  mental  action,  while  every  countenance  is  lit 
up  with  a  cheerful  smile.  What  a  pleasing  sight  would  this  be  to  an  aged 
person  who  feels  the  vast  importance  of  committing  the  affairs  of  our  great 
nation  to  intelligent  and  moral  men,  and  what  a  fond  hope  would  spring  up  in 
his  bosom  at  the  spectacle  !  The  pupils  expected  the  teacher  to  introduce 
himself  to  them  after  they  were  seated,  by  making  some  general  remarks  on 
the  importance  of  education,  hut  being  disappointed  in  this,  all  anxiously 
waited  to  receive  some  orders  in  regard  to  classes  and  lessons.  The  teacher 
feels  himself  in  a  new  element  5  he  brings  his  hand  to  his  forehead  and  begins 
a  remark  which  he  leaves  unfinished.  After  considerable  hesitation  he  calls 
a  class,  and  when  he  undertakes  to  make  any  correction,  it  is  done  in  broken, 
unintelligible  sentences,  which  are  calculated  neither  to  instruct  nor  interest. 
So  it  goes  with  all  classes  and  recitations,  even  down  to  the  ABC.  He  has 
no  system,  and  he  is  hardly  able  to  determine  when  he  has  gone  through  with 
all  the  exercises  ;  the  black-board  is  not  used,  because  he  is  not  accustomed 
to  making  explanations  to  pupils  ;  he  depends  upon  book  questions  and  answers 
without  any  reason  for  the  process  by  which  those  answers  are  obtained.  If 
a  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted,  it  is  done  in  the  heat  of  passion.  He  fails  to 
cheer  the  pupils  in  the  rugged  path  of  study,  and  ne^  er  explains  to  them  its 
real  purpose.  Thus  it  goes  from  day  to  day,  until  they  begin  to  feel  discour¬ 
aged,  and  lose  much  of  that  appetite  for  study  which  the  teacher  has  been, 
unable  to  satisfy.  Some  more  ambitious  or  more  thinking  than  the  rest  en¬ 
deavor  to  struggle  on,  and,  for  a  time,  seem  determined  to  scale  the  opposing 
difficulty,  but  their  energies  prove  unequal  to  the  task,  and,  with  a  sigh,  they 
relax  their  mental  efforts.  Not  many  weeks  after,  a  feeling  of  listlessness 
pervades  the  whole  school,  and  finally,  even  while  the  teacher  is  making  ex¬ 
planations,  you  will  observe  that  vacant  expression  which  betokens  the  entire 
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absence  of  mental  action,  seated  on  almost  every  countenance.  Instead  of  its 
being-  pleasure  for  them  to  go  to  school  now,  it  is  a  punishment,  and  they  be¬ 
gin  to  dislike  their  studies,  the  school  and  perhaps  the  teacher.  Only  a  few 
short  months  have  passed,  yet  how  changed  the  spectacle.  What  is  the  rea¬ 
son  1  The  teacher  had  no  experience.  He  did  his  best  but  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  his  trade.  He  seems  to  have  treated  the  school  on  the  same  principle 
that  the  physician  does  acute  inflammatory  diseases,  that  of  first  reducing  the 
patient  before  a  cure  is  commenced.  Now  he  has  things  reduced  to  a  point, 
from  which,  if  he  be  continued  in  the  school  he  will  be  able  to  move  in  the 
ascending  scale.  He  has  both  education  and  a  little  experience,  and  we  might 
look  for  a  gradual  improvement,  until  the  school  be  placed  in  its  formerly 
flourishing  condition.  It  is  true  he  feels  almost  obliged  to  relax  his  energies, 
but  he  feels  determined  to  discharge  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability  ;  but 
the  session  is  spent  and  there  exists  an  uncertainty  whether  he  will  return  to 
resume  the  duties  of  teacher.  Probably  a  person  without  experience  and 
with  less  education  than  he  has,  may  succeed  him  ;  if  so,  there  must  be 
another  letting  down  in  the  school. 

But  to  continue  the  case  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  possible, 
we  will  suppose  he  returns  at  the  re-opening  of  the  school.  He  has  endea¬ 
vored  to  turn  the  vacation  to  advantage,  by  reflecting  on  his  past  efforts  to  do 
his  duty,  and  by  devising  plans  for  improvement,  and  when  he  re-enters  th« 
shool  room  he  sets  himself  about  executing  them.  The  “forward  march  ”  is 
commenced,  but  it  is  necessarily  gradual;  two  or  three  terms  of  persevering 
industry  being  required  to  bring  the  school  to  the  advanced  stage  of  im¬ 
provement  where  it  was  at  first  found  by  him.  Then  it  would  be  just  twiet 
the  number  oj  terms  behind  what  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  continued  un¬ 
der  the  charge  of  an  experienced  teacher. 

From  this,  and  it  is  believed  the  figure  has  not  been  overdrawn,  we  may  be 
able  to  calculate  a  little  of  the  loss  which  results  to  the  community,  from  em¬ 
ploying  inexperienced  teachers.  If  such  are  the  effects  of  employing  an  in- 
competent  teacher  in  a  school  in  good  condition,  what  must  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  employing  the  same  teacher  in  a  school  which  is  in  an  unimproved 
condition  1  If  there  is  not  equal  retrogradation,  the  impediments  to  progres¬ 
sion  are  increased  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  chances  for  regression  a*« 
decreased. 

The  loss  being  so  much  in  one  case,  what  would  it  be  in  two  thousand  cases 
of  the  same  kind,  eight  times  repeated!  These  observations  will  enable 
us  to  see  at  least  a  few  of  the  disadvantages  of  letting  schools  to  unpracticed 
teachers  for  them  to  learn  on. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  other  condition  of  the  question,  and  propose  a 
plan  by  which  a  constant  supply  of  experienced  teachers  may  be  produced. 
This  plan  is  not  a  novel  one,  it  having  been  earnestly  recommended  by  many 
persons  of  judgment  in  our  own  State,  and  adopted,  tried,  and  proved  by  New 
York  and  those  of  the  New  England  States  which  stand  foremost  in  the  great 
cause  for  the  furtherance  of  which  it  was  originally  designed. 

It  is  that  of  Normal  schools.  The  expenses  for  the  establishment  and  sup¬ 
port  of  a  sufficient  number  of  these  schools,  that  the  present  demand  for  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers  might  be  satisfied  within  a  reasonable  time,  would  be  very 
considerable,  but,  very  evidently  would  bear  no  comparison  with  the  annual 
losses  which  they  are  intended  to  prevent.  Every  district  school  being  furnish¬ 
ed  with  a  teacher,  having  a  professional  knowledge  of  his  business,  the  system 
would  be  placed  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  a  new  era  would  be  commenced 
in  its  progress  and  usefulness.  All  writers  on  our  system  of  free  schools, 
trace  its  defects  to  the  same  cause,  and  point  to  Normal  schools  as  the  surest 
and  only  remedy.  Without  them,  the  system  may  be  materially  improved, 
but  cannot  be  safe  from  the  liability  to  relapse. 

A  repeated  recommendation  of  this  measure  to  the  legislative  department 
may  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  hastening  the  establishment  of  Normal  schools. 
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Next  to  Normal  schools,  Teachers’  Institutes,  if  properly  conducted,  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  efficient  means  of  affording  experience  to  the  uninitiated 
teacher  5  their  beneficial  effect  on  the  public  mind  is  obvious,  and  their  utility 
will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers,  school  directors, 
and  friends  of  education  attending  them. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  better  success  and  more  thorough  usefulness  of 
these  associations,  is  the  expense  to  which  teachers  are  put  in  attending  them. 
This  expense,  many  teachers  can  ill  afford  to  bear,  on  account  of  the  very  lim¬ 
ited  salaries  paid  them.  I  would  therefore  suggest  the  propriety  of  drawing 
legislative  attention  to  this  important  subject,  and  asking  of  that  body,  an  an¬ 
nual  appropriation  of  forty  or  fifty  dollars  to  each  county,  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the. expenses  above  alluded  to.  This  would  have  a  tendency  to  cre¬ 
ate  one  of  these  institutes  in  every  county,  so  that  there  would  be,  at  least,  a 
few  teachers  whose  united  efforts  and  combined  influence  would  do  much  in 
favor  of  the  cause  of  general  education. 

If  the  appropriation  to  each  county  was  made  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  actual  regular  teachers  attending  them,  an  additional  inducement  would  be 
thrown  out  for  teachers  to  attend  them. 

In  some  instances,  directors  do  not  seem  to  have  understood  the  law ;  sev¬ 
eral  cases  having  occurred  where  taxes  on  trades,  professions  and  occupations 
have  been  levied  below  the  minimum  amount  specified.  Instead  of  fifty 
cents,  in  some  cases  thirty,  in  others  twenty,  and  in  one  instance  only  ten 
cents  is  the  highest  amount  that  has  been  collected  on  trades,  professions,  oc¬ 
cupations,  and  on  single  freemen  for  school  purposes,  for  several  successive 
years.  Yet  some  of  these  same  directors  complain  that  they  cannot  raise 
money  enough  to  build  school  houses,  nor  even  to  keep  the  schools  in  opera¬ 
tion  four  months. 

In  many  instances  the  amount  of  tax  levied  for  the  succeeding  year,  is  given 
in  the  present  year’s  report.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  same  dire© 
tor  holds  two  offices  in  the  board, 
posed  they  were  done  through  sinister  motives. 

was  not  understood.  Directors  complain  of  having  repeatedly  written  to  State 
Superintendents  for  information  on  particular  subjects  and  receiving  no  an¬ 
swer.  Did  they  ever  think  that  if  each  district  were  to  write  but  cue  letter 
a  year  to  him,  he  would  have  to  write  over  two  thousand  letters  in  reply,  and 
that  the  majority  of  them  would  have  to  be  read  and  answered  in  four  or  five 
months,  while  the  schools  were  in  operation!  These  things  and  many  others, 
some  ot  tiiem  more  important,  strongly  argue  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of 
the  office  of  County  Superintendent. 

As  the  school  term  ol  many  districts  close  early  in  the  spring,  I  would  re¬ 
spectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  having  the  blank  reports  sent  at  an  early 
day,  so  that  County  Superintendents  may  distribute  them  white  visiting  the 
schools,  and  make  necessary  explanations,  and  thfis  prevent  any  delay  in  hav¬ 
ing  them  returned.  Also  that  each  district  be  required  to  give,  in  the  annual 
report,  the  time  that  the  schools  were  opened. 

The  cheer! ulness  with  which  the  taxes  are  paid  for  the  support  of  schools, 
needs  only  to  be  observed  in  order  to  show  in  what  high  esteem  the  people  of 
the  county  generally  hold  the  system.  In  some  instances  the  directors  make 
it  a  practice  to  require  every  one  to  pay  his  tax  before  his  children  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  school.  A  receipt  for  having  paid  school  tax  serves  as  a  ticket  for 
his  children’s  admission  to  school,  and  in  some  places  this  custom  has  become 
so  well  established  that  people  never  think  of  sending  to  school  un.il  they 
shall  have  first  “  got  their  ticket.”  In  one  case  where  this  custom  prevails, 
the  collector  has  been  enabled  to  settle  up  his  duplicate,  which  called  for 
nearly  four  thousand  dollars,  in  a  little  over  three  months  after  it  was  issued. 
As  there  are  instances  where  teachers  are  often  compelled,  through  force  of 
circumstances,  to  sell  their  orders  to  a  disadvantage,  or  wait  for  their  salary, 
or  a  part  cf  it,  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  term,  it 


Though  these  are  unlawful,  it  is  not  sup- 
The  law  in  these  particulars 
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might  be  well  to  draw  legislative  attention  to  the  above  method  of  collecting 
school  tax  ;  so  that,  if  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  equality  and  the  principles  of 
free  government,  (and  it  is  but  taking  the  fare  before  the  journey  is  com¬ 
menced,)  a  law  might  be  passed,  making  it  legal  for  directors  to  pursue  this 
course.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  made  to  it  is,  that  it  might  prevent 
some  people  from  sending  to  school  so  soon  as  they  desired,  on  account  of 
their  inability  to  first  pay  their  tax.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  the  taxes 
are  levied  in  proportion  to  the  ability  to  pay,  and  that  almost  any  one  who 
desires  it  can  be  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

It  is  believed  that  the  more  clearly  people  generally  understand  the  real 
condition  of  the  schools,  the  degree  to  which  they  may  be  improved,  and  the 
manner  of  bringing  about  that  improvement,  the  more  interest  they  will  feel 
in  t^eir  prosperity,  and  the  more  cheerfully  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
system. 

it  is  thought  it  would  have  a  good  effect  for  the  County  Superintendent  to 
have  a  few  hundred  copies  of  his  annual  reports  printed  and  distributed  among 
the  people  of  his  county.  If  a  small  appropriation  was  made  to  each  county 
for  this  purpose,  the  practice  would  be  general. 

In  order  that  County  Superintendents  may  be  able  to  learn  directors’  names 
without  difficulty,  I  would  recommend  that  all  of  each  board  be  required  to 
sign  the  annual  report.  • 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  close  this  report  without  adverting  to  the  very 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  has  been  re¬ 
ceived.  Instead  of  that  boisterous  opposition  which  was  predicted  by  many, 
it  has  met  with  a  hearty  approval  in  nearly  every  quarter,  and  it  is  believed 
that  when  people  shall  have  understood  that  it  was  not  designed  as  a  meddling; 
interference  with,  but  as  a  benefit  for  their  schools,  their  voices  will  be  unani¬ 
mous  in  favor  of  its  continuance. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  express  the  hope  of  being  able  to  give  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  school  houses,  and  of  the 
working  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  system  in  general,  in  my  next 
report. 

JON’ A  K.  KREWSON, 
County  Superintendent. 

Mijnersville,  October  18,  1854. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY.. 
[No  Report.] 


*  SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools: 

Sjr  : — The  establishment  of  the  common  school  law,  some  twenty  years 
past,  and  the  various  improvements  which  have  been  made  to  the  same  since 
that  period,  form  an  important  and  interesting  era  in  the  history  of  our  State. 
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The  system  of  county  supervision  and  other  changes  which  our  General  As¬ 
sembly  adopted  at  its  last  session,  as  now  embodied  in  our  school  law,  if  well 
executed,  will,  no  doubt,  greatly  promote  the  efficiency  of  popular  education 
throughout  the  entire  bounds  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  this  busy  and  impatient  age,  we  are  too  apt  to  be  restless,  in  looking  for 
and  expecting  great  fundamental  changes  among  the  masses  of  our  population, 
forgetting  that  in  our  moral  and  educational  interests,  as  in  our  physical  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  are  to  exercise  the  reposmg  confidence  and  patience  of  the 
active,  energetic  and  practical  husbandman.  The  changes  of  a  community  or 
a  nation  in  any  great  leading  characteristic,  is  not  the  work  of  a  single  year, 
but  at  least  of  a  generation.  The  seed  may  be  sown,  but  it  is  too  early  in  the 
season  to  expect  the  general  harvest.  The  means  are  being  put  in  operation, 
and  if  we  attend  to  our  appropriate  work,  in  the  faithful  and  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  means,  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  we  shall  not  be  disappointed 
when  the  harvest  is  gathered.  Indeed,  the  progress  of  improvement  of  this 
character,  in  short  periods,  is  always  so  slow  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
superficial  observer. 

With  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  common  school  education  in  this 
county,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  during  a  citizenship  of  some  five 
years,  the  friends  of  this  important  enterprize  have  reason  for  encouragement. 
It  is  conceded  by  almost  every  one,  there  are  great  and  radical  defects  exist¬ 
ing  in  our  midst,  which  greatly  limit  the  benefit  which  we  otherwise  might 
obtain  if  these  imperfections  did  not  exist,  from  our  schools  in  general,  yet 
no  attentive  observer  can  doubt  but  that  there  has  been  some  advancement 
made  in  the  instrumentalities  of  our  public  schools,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
good  for  a  few  years  past,  in  the  comparatively  young  and  new  county  of 
&ull  ivan. 

It  is  apparent  to  every  friend  of  the  interests  of  education  among  us,  the 
paramount  evil  in  our  schools,  is  the  want  of  competent  instructors.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  great  knowledge  of  the  motives  which  influence  human  actions,  to 
trace  this  want  to  its  source.  It  is  the  low  estimate  which  most  of  our  fami¬ 
lies  place  upon  that  education  which  their  children  receive  at  our  primary 
schools,  and  which  is  to  exert  such  immense  and  important  influence  upon 
the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  destinies  of  their  descendants  in  genera¬ 
tions  to  come.  As  a  result  of  this  insensibility  of  parents  to  the  true  interests 
of  their  children,  is  the  want  of  properly  estima.ing  the  great  value  of  com¬ 
petent  teachers.  If  we  are  guided  by  the  principles  which  generally  influ¬ 
ence  mankind  in  the  commercial  transactions  of  life,  we  shall  see  the  above 
conclusion  in  the  clearest  light.  If  qualified  teachers  are  not  appreciated,  it 
is  plain  to  every  business  mind,  they  will  not  receive  a  corresponding  com¬ 
pensation  tor  their  valuable  services,  as  would  cause  them  to  put  forth  corres¬ 
ponding  efforts  to  secure  a  higher  grade  of  qualification,  to  become  compe¬ 
tent  instructors.  If  ample  inducements  were  held  out,  as  in  other  pursuits, 
we  may  safely  conclude,  the  means  for  removing  this  evil  would  be  forth- 
coming.  The  supply  will  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  existed,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  State,  so  far  as  I  am 
acquainted,  if  facilities  were  multiplied  to  any  desirable  extent,  by  which 
teachers  might  obtain  the  necessary  qualifications,  comparatively  but  few 
would  avail  themselves  of  these  instrumentalities.  Prior  to  the  issuing  of 
the  teachers  certificates  by  the  School  Department  at  Harrisburg,  for  the 
County  Superintendents,  to  be  presented  to  the  various  teachers,  according  to 
their  respective  merit,  no  adequate  means  had  been  employed  to  distinguish 
and  give  publicity  betaveen  poor  and  competent  teachers. 

And  if  the  employment  of  teaching  has  yielded  little  pecuniary  recompense, 
it  has  acquired  less  of  honor.  That  same  judgment  which  fails  to  put  a  pro- 
per  estimate  upon  competent  instruction,  and  refuses  to  reward  it  with  a  just 
recompense,  will  never  accord  to  it  that  honor  to  which  it  is  entitled.  Hence 
tiie  result  which  is  almost  every  where  seen  among  us,  talent  and  worth  seek 
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employment  in  other  avocations.  If,  indeed,  we  occasionally  find  ability 
and  integrity  combined,  actively  engaged  in  giving  instruction  in  our  com¬ 
mon  schools,  it  is  only  temporary,  until  more  inviting  fields  of  exertion  a»« 
found  to  be  occupied. 

When  the  time  arrives  in  which  the  ignorant  and  unprincipled  instructor 
of  our  children  shall  find  that  a  proper  estimate  is  put  upon  his  labors ;  and 
when  the  exertions  of  the  talented,  qualified  and  moral  teacher  shall  receivs 
an  adequate  recompense,  and  also  when  his  employment  shall  be  raised  in 
public  estimation  to  its  true  dignity,  then  shall  . we  see  teachers’  institutes  and 
other  instrumentalities  in  the  art  of  teaching  spinging  up  around  us.  Then 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  applications  to  these  institutions,  and  that,  too,  from 
the  best  families  of  the  land. 

You  will  permit  me,  dear  sir,  to  suggest  to  the  Department  in  this  connee- 
tion,  that  another  blank  be  added  to  the  district  table,  viz :  u  average  age  of 
teachers  employed  in  the  district.” 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  judge,  from  the  short  connection  I  have  had  with 
the  schools  of  this  county,  one  great  obstacle  to  the  classification  of  the 
scholars,  and  of  course  their  advancement  in  learning,  is  their  unsteady  attend¬ 
ance.  In  some  of  the  districts,  one  third  of  the  pupils,  or  more,  are  not 
punctual  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  success  and  harmony 
of  many  schools. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  classification  of  pupils,  is  the  great  diversity  of 
text-books.  When  in  a  school  of  twenty  or  thirty  scholars,  three  or  four 
kinds  of  text-books,  in  the  same  branches,  are  used,  the  patience,  tact,  and 
industry  of  the  teacher,  are  laid  under  heavy  contribution  to  make  any  per¬ 
ceptible  progress.  This  evil,  so  far  as  1  can  learn,  had  its  origin  with  the  va¬ 
rious  teachers  themselves.  Teachers  have  had  their  favorite  authors,  with 
whom  they  have  become  familiar,  and  as  a  consequence,  in  their  views  are  the 
standard  of  perfection.  They  have  recommended  them  to  the  parents,  who, 
willing  to  please  the  instructor  of  their  children,  and  thinking  it  far  the  best, 
have  purchased  whatever  was  desired.  Some  scholars  who  are  not  advanced 
half  through  the  branches  of  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography,  have 
already  been  in  three  or  four  kinds  of  text-books,  and  all  of  th  an  by  diderent 
authors.  There  ought,  certainly,  in  this  respect,  to  be  uniformity  throughout 
the  bounds  of  a  county. 

The  Superintendent  will  pardon  the  freedom  which  I  take,  in  this  my  first 
report,  if  1  should  most  respectfully  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  the  importance  of  introducing  the  study  of  agriculture  into  our 
common  schools,  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  State.  The  King  of  Sparta  be¬ 
ing  interrogated,  u  What  things  he  thought  most  proper  for  boys  to  learn  1” 
answered,  u  those  things  which  they  expect  to  do  when  they  are  men.”  Our 
professional  men,  our  mechanics  and  artisans,  spend  from  seven  to  fourteen 
years,  in  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  respective  professions  and 
callings  which  they  are  intending  to  pursue,  when  they  become  of  mature  age. 
Is  it  not  the  manifest  duty  of  the  State,  to  provide  for  the  instruction,  in  this 
branch  of  education,  in  our  primary  schools,  for  the  most  numerous  class  of 
pupils,  who  are  rushing  to  our  public  places  of  popular  education,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  Commonwealth  l  An  elementary  text-book 
might  be  obtained,  as  compiled  for  the  purpose,  containing  lessons  on  agricul¬ 
tural  chemistry,  ecology,  mineralogy,  manures,  grains,  grasses  and  roots,  best 
breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  agricultural  implements,  draining 
and  sub-soiling,  and  the  best  plans  for  rural  architecture  for  farm  houses  and 
out-buildings,  which  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  population  of  our 
rural  districts,  giving  at  least  the  germ  of  broad  and  noble  thought,  making 
agriculture  to  become  a  delightful,  honorable,  and  much  more  profitable  em¬ 
ployment,  and  adding  immeasurably  to  the  productive  capital  oi  our  already 
wealthy  State.  There  is  a  late  issue  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York,  of  250  pages  duodecimo,  retailed  at  fifty  cents,  by  Geo. 
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E.  Waring,  Jr.,  very  highly  recommended  by  Professor  James  J.  Mapes, 
editor  of  the  “  Working  Farmer.”  I  have  not  yet  seen  it.  It  may  be  all  that 
is  desirable  for  our  schools. 

There  appears  to  be  a  great  improvement  generally  throughout  the  county, 
to  provide  better  accommodations  for  the  pupils,  with  regard  to  school  bouses. 
T'he  eil:ciency  and  skill  of  a  really  competent  teacher,  have  frequently  been  ren¬ 
dered  unavailing’during  our  cold  winter  months,  by  the  miserable  condition  of 
many  of  our  places  of  public  instruction.  This  evil  is  being  seen  and  realized, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  instruct  the  mind,  with  the  same  degree  of  success,  when 
the  physical  condition  of  the  scholar  is  neglected,  as  when  he  is  placed  in 
circumstances  of  comparative  ease  and  comfort ;  and  before  long,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  the  directors  will  entirely  remove  this  hindrance  within  their  re¬ 
spective  districts. 

It  will  not  be  expected  by  the  Department,  that  I  should  give  a  lengthy 
and  minute  statement  of  the  labors  of  the  County  Superintendent,  at  this 
early  day  of  the  operation  of  the  new  school  law,  in  the  small  county  of  Sul¬ 
livan.  If  it  should  be  ever  so  desirable,  it  will  be  impossible  at  this  time, 
for  our  schools  are  mostly  in  progress  during  the  fall  and  winter  months ; 
therefore,  if  it  is  ever  done,  it  will  have  to  be  deferred  for  future  reports. 

There  are  within  the  bounds  of  this  county  the  following  districts :  Cher¬ 
ry,  Colley,  Davidson,  Elldand,  Forks,  Fox,  Laporte  borough,  Laporte  town¬ 
ship,  Plunkett’s  Creek,  and  Shrewsbury,  being  an  increase  of  one  district 
since  the  last  annual  report. 

In  conclusion,  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  it  cannot  be  denied,  however 
great  the  advantages  we  have  derived,  or  are  now  receiving,  from  our  com¬ 
mon  school  system,  the  interests  of  the  State  imperiously  demand  one  of 
greater  excellence  for  the  great  mass  of  human  mind  coming  to  maturity  in  our 
midst.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  few  who  find  their  way  to  the  higher 
seminaries  of  learning,  are  to  have  the  destinies  of  the  Commonwealth  ex¬ 
clusively  in  their  hands,  but  rather  the  five  hundred  thousand  children,  whose 
hearts  are  beating  high  with  the  expectation  of  future  promise  and  hope,  who 
are  now  crowding  our  primary  schools,  not  only  in  the  cities  and  larger 
towns,  but  scattered  throughout  every  secluded  valley  and  corner  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  will  come  upon  the  stage  of  active  life,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
citizen,  in  a  public,  social,  and  private  capacity,  guiding  the  action  of  our 
civil  government,  and  moulding  our  social  and  religious  institutions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  training  which  they  have  received  in  their  childhood. 

RICHARD  BEDFORD, 

Campbellsville,  Jlugust  8,  1854.  County  Superintendent . 


SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  : 

In  Susquehanna  county  we  have  county  institutes,  town  institutes,  teachers’ 
associations,  and  ail  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  teachers. 
We  also  have  teachers  enough  and  to  spare.  More  than  forty  have  gone  into 
the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  State  this  fall.  Most  of  the  teachers 
are  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  teach  a  part  of  the  year  and  study  a  part. 
The  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  procuring  good  teachers  is  incompetency  of 
the  salary,  connected  with  the  short  time  of  employment,  and  the  neglect  of 
•Jigaging  them  till  too  late  a  period. 

9  App.  School  Rep.— Ex.  Doc» 
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The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of  our  schools  are  :  First — 
The  inconvenience  of  our  school  houses.  Any  thing  and  any  place  will 
do  for  a  school  house.  The  whole  aspect  frequently  is  more  befitting  a  prison 
than  a  place  to  train  young  immortals.  The  seats,  too,  are  inconvenient  as  well 
as  injurious  to  the  physical  system.  Second — The  use  of  improper  books. 
Children  are  continually  trying  to  learn  what  they  can  not  understand,  and 
consequently  little  or  no  improvement  is  made.  They  use  practical  arithme¬ 
tics  when  they  ought  to  have  mental,  the  Fifth  Reader  where  they  ought  to 
have  the  first ;  they  commence  grammar  too  soon,  and  study  some  of  our 
omnibus  geographies  when  they  ought  to  have  outline  maps.  We  find  in 
our  county  that  thought  is  the  only  food  for  the  mind,  and  that  parents  might 
about  as  well  send  a  basket  of  chips  for  dinner,  and  expect  the  children  to  be 
satisfied  with  them,  as  to  send  books  beyond  their  comprehension  and  expect 
them  to  be  interested.  Third — The  irregular  attendance  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  To  these  objections  there  are  many  honorable  exceptions.  Several 
districts  have  built  beautifully  located  and  beautifully  arranged  school  houses, 
and  have  obtained  suitable  books,  and  that  there  will  be  interest  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  such  schools  is  just  as  sure  to  occur  as  effect  follows  cause. 

How  long  the  schools  should  be  kept  open  I  am  unable  to  say.  Better 
teachers  can  be  got  for  a  long  term  than  a  short  one,  and  being  under  the  same 
teacher  the  pupils  will  improve  more.  There  are  many  advantages  in  favor 
of  a  long  term,  but  the  hackneyed  phrase,  that  scholars  forget  during  a  long 
vacation  all  they  learn  during  term  time,  is  not  true  in  our  county.  When 
we  have  suitable  books  we  learn  to  think ,  reason  and  observe ,  and  that  think¬ 
ing,  reasoning  and  observation  make  an  impress  that  no  vacation  can  oblite¬ 
rate ;  like  Zeuxis’ painting  it  is  done  for  eternity.  If  properly  educated  we 
keep  and  daily  put  in  practice  what  we  learn,  and  of  improper  education  how 
much  is  valuable  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Commencing  the  school  year  in  June  operates  badly  for  us,  as  many  of  our 
schools  commence  their  summer  term  in  May. 

Taking  away  all  legal  power  from  the  sub-district  committee,  I  think  will 
work  well,  excepting  where  it  is  considered  that  all  the  people  are  abolished, 
too,  and  nothing  but  directors  are  left  to  feel  any  interest.  Where  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  take  an  interest  and  endeavor  to  obtain  a  suitable  teacher,  we  have  all 
the  advantage,  without  the  litigation  arising  from  the  clashing  of  interest  be¬ 
tween  the  committee  and  directors. 

Were  I  to  suggest  any  alteration  in  reference  to  directors,  it  would  be  that 
instead  of  the  present  number  of  directors  there  should  be  chosen  annually 
one  director  in  each  sub-district,  providing  there  should  never  be  less  than 
three  ;  and  in  reference  to  the  County  Superintendent,  that  each  county  should 
.determine  for  itself  whether  it  would  have  one  or  not. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  snbmitted. 

WILLIAM  RICHARDSON, 
County  Superintendent . 


TIOGA  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

In  Tioga  county  we  have,  as  reported  last  year,  twenty-nine  districts,  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  schools.  Of  these  schools,  as  near  as  I  can  as¬ 
certain.  the  directors  will  open  and  set  in  operation  about  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  the  present  winter,  these  being  all  that  they  will  deem  necessary  to  ope¬ 
rate  in  the  present  state  of  their  finances.  It  is  just  to  say  that  these  schools 
are  as  elevated  and  useful  in  their  character  as  the  like  number  of  schools 
generally  throughout  the  State,  and  yet  they  are  very  far  from  being  what 
they  should  be,  and  what  we  hope  they  will  be  in  a  few  years.  All  the  im¬ 
provements  that  are  substantial,  in  text-books,  apparatus,  the  art  of  teaching, 
arrangement  of  school  houses,  &c.,  are  being  adopted  as  fast  as  qualified 
teachers  can  be  found,  and  directors  become  convinced  of  their  utility.  1 
have  just  finished  a  thorough  visitation  of  every  district  in  the  county,  in 
which  it  has  been  my  object  to  meet  and  examine  all  the  teachers  of  each 
district  at  a  central  place,  in  the  afternoon,  and  deliver  a  public  lecture  on  the 
subject  of  general  education  in  the  evening.  I  have  found  this  quite  labori¬ 
ous,  but  I  trust  quite  useful.  Judging  from  the  schools  I  have  visited,  the 
teachers  I  have  examined,  the  exchange  of  views  with  school  directors  and 
friends  of  education  generally  throughout  the  county,  our  great  need  is,  first, 
good  teachers. 

To  remedy  this  difficulty  I  have  been  lecturing  to  a  large  class  of  teachers, 
gathered  during  the  last  term  in  Wellsboro’  academy,  under  the  influence  of 
which  many  teachers  have  gone  forth  with  increased  zeal  in  their  profession, 
and  new  hopes  of  usefulness.  About  erne  hundred  and  eighty  teachers  have 
been  examined,  fifty  of  whom  have  first  class,  or  permanent  certificates.  A 
much  larger  number  than  the  fifty,  I  am  persuaded,  will  give  the  usual  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  their  employers  as  school  teachers,  yet  I  shall  not  be  disappointed 
if  even  a  less  number  than  this  shall  prove  to  be  good  teachers ,  “the  art  of 
teaching”  being  the  test.  This  “art  of  teaching”  is  very  difficult  to  be  as¬ 
certained  by  any  a  priori  examination,  as  it  embraces  a  combination  of  rare 
qualities  that  are  not  often  found  in  a  single  person.  Of  one  thing  I  am 
sure,  that  though  there  are  some  poor  teachers  in  this  county,  who,  from  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  have  received  a  temporary  certificate,  and  qualified  at 
that,  certificates  that  will  not  be  renewed  without  manifest  improvement  on 
the  part  of  the  holders,  yet  there  are  some  as  good  teachers  in  this  county  as 
the  State  affords. 

2d. — Another  felt  necessity  is  the  want  of  better  school  houses,  and  perhaps 
fewer  of  them.  I  say  better  school  houses,  because  very  many  of  the  oldest 
ones  are  falling  down,  and  many,  both  old  and  new,  are  put  in  wrong  places, 
badly  devised,  worse  executed,  and  a  waste  of  the  money  that  built  them! 
Thousands  of  dollars  might  be  saved  in  this  county  every  year,  by  having- 
suitable  plans,  specifications,  and  contracts  of  school  houses  of  various  ca^ 
pacities,  easily  accessible  by  the  authorities  that  have  this  subject  in  charge. 
To  supply  this  necessity  I  have  informed  myself  on  the  subject  of  school 
house  architecture,  and  have  made  many  drafts  and  submitted  them  to  directors 
in  different  parts  of  the  county.  Schools  are  often  so  numerous  and  so  near 
ench  other,  that  directors  cannot  employ  competent  teachers  to  open  all  the 
schools.  It  is  our  deliberate  opinion  that  parents  might  better  send  two  miles 
to  a  good  school,  than  ten  rods  to  a  poor  and  low-priced  one.  The  good  ones 
cannot  be  sustained  while  there  are  so  many. 

3d. — Another  need  is  a  graded  school,  or  central  school  in  each  district,  of 
two  or  more  departments,  where  the  larger  and  more  advanced  scholars,  as 
well  as  the  beginners,  shall  be  grouped  together,  and  have  teachers  qualified 
tor  each.  post.  Such  schools  have  been  recommended  in  each  district  where 
there  was  a  sufficient  nucleus  in  the  denseness  of  the  population. 

^th • — The  last  felt  necessity,  I  will  now  mention,  is  the  prompt  execution  of 
our  present  law.  As  soon  as  this  can  be  brought  about,  our  schools  will  begin 
to  be  what  they  should  be.  There  is  some  opposition  to  the  law,  but  this  op¬ 
position  changes  to  very  decided  approbation  when  the  law  is  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood.  By  lecturing  on  the  subject  through  the  county,  some  very  effi¬ 
cient  co-operation  has  been  secured,  and  many  friends  of  education  have  had 
their  hopes  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  public  education  renewed.  The  execu- 
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tion  of  one  good  law  is  now  committed  in  each  district  to  six  directors,  gen¬ 
erally  unpaid,  and  too  often  feeling  but  little  interest  on  the  subject.  A  Tre- 
quent  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  is,  that  “  no  director  resides  in  our 
part  of  the  town,  and  there  is  no  one  to  attend  to  our  schools  officially.”  1 
have  thought  much  upon  this  subject,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to 
u  suggest  as  an  improvement  in  our  school  system,”  the  substitution  of  a  town 
superintendent  in  the  place  of  the  directors.  This  superintendent  should  ap¬ 
point  one  person  as  a  director  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  school  house,  to 
take  the  particular  supervision  of  that  school,  recommend  teachers  to  the 
town  superintendent,  who  alone  should  be  authorized  to  employ  and  contract 
with  the  teachers.  This  town  superintendent,  with  the  board  of  directors 
thus  located  in  every  part  of  the  town,  or  at  least  those  to  be  appointed  by 
him  in  each  borough  where  there  is  a  union  or  graded  school,  should  have 
power  to  do  what  the  directors  now  do,  in  levying  taxes,  building  school 
houses,  &c.  This  town  superintendent,  as  in  New  York,  should  be  paid  ten 
shillings  a  day  for  all  necessary  and  actual  days  work.  With  such  a  respon¬ 
sible,  paid  officer,  the  County  Superintendent  could  co-operate,  and  being 
chosen  with  special  reference  to  his  qualifications  for  this  service,  as  he  would 
be  more  apt  to  be  than  directors  now  are,  and  feeling,  furthermore,  that  he 
could  not  divide  his  responsibility  with  live  others,  as  directors  now  do,  I  can 
but  think  our  law  would  be  much  better  administered  than  it  now  is.  If  this 
brief  suggestion  shall  be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  secure  your  ma¬ 
ture  reflection,  I  have  large  hopes  that  under  your  greater  experience  it  may 
grow  to  something  of  radical  importance  to  our  present  excellent  school  sys¬ 
tem.  No  other  improvement  has  my  study  or  experience  forced  upon  my 
tnind  so  much  as  this,  and  none  that  1  now  think  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in 
comparison  with  this.  This  will  be  an  advance  step  enough  for  one  year. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  F.  CALKINS, 

County  Superintendent . 

Wellsboro’,  December  14,  1854. 


UNION  COUNTY. 
[No  Report.] 


VENANGO  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools: 

Sir. — In  accordance  with  the  school  law  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  our 
Legislature,  allow  me,  as  the  Superintendent  of  Venango  county  common 
schools,  to  submit  the  following  report  for  your  consideration  : 

Owing  to  the  short  time  given  this  year  to  make  the  required  report,  I  hate 
been  unable  to  procure  such  statistical  information  as  would  give  a  better  in- 
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sight  into  the  educational  affairs  of  this  county,  or  as  I  would  wish  to  for¬ 
ward  you. 

There  are  in  this  county,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  reports  of  the 
school  directors  of  the  different  districts,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  and  a 
half  schools;  the  number  yet  required,,  ten  ;  the  average  number  of  months 
taught  in  each  district,  four ;  the  number  of  male  teachers,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  and  female  teachers,  ninety-two  and  a  half ;  the  highest  salary 
paid  male  teachers  in  any  district,  twenty-live  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  the 
lowest  thirteen  dollars  and  nine  cents ;  the  average  salary  of  male  teachers  in 
the  county  being  sixteen  dollars  and  sixty  cents,  and  that  of  female  teachers 
seven  dollars  and  nineteen  cents ;  the  number  of  male  scholars  in  the  county, 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and  of  female  scholars,  two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two,  making  the  total  number  of  scholars 
six  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-six.  There  are  no  scholars  in  the 
county  learning  German. 

The  directors  have  so  imperfectly  and  incorrectly  made  out  their  reports, 
that  a  statement  of  the  average  number  of  scholars  compiled  from  them 
would  be  incorrect.  I  have,  however,  no  other  means  of  knowing,  and  there¬ 
fore  state  the  number  as  compiled  from  their  reports,  it  being  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety-four.  The  average  cost  of  instructing  each  scholar 
per  month  is  forty-eight  cents.  The  amount  of  tax  levied  for  school  pur¬ 
poses,  nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  dollars  and  fifty-seven  cents, 
and  for  building  purposes  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  making  the 
•total  amount  levied  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars  and 
fifty-seven  cents.  This  sum  does  not  agree  with  the  reports,  which  are  nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents.  But  it 
will  be  found  to  be  correct  by  adding  together  the  amounts  for  schools  and 
building  purposes.  The  amount  received  by  this  county  from  State  appropri¬ 
ation,  as  per  reports,  is  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-one  dollars  and 
ninety  cents.  The  amount  received  from  collectors  of  school  tax  is  incorrect, 
three  of  the  districts  not  having  filled  up  with  any  amount  this  part  of  their 
reports.  From  the  reports  as  they  are,  will  be  found  a  total  of  six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars  and  ninety-two  cents  for  tax  as  aforesaid. 
The  cost  of  instruction  in  the  county,  as  per  reports,  is  seven  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  dollars  and  thirty-four  cents;  of  fuel  and  contingen¬ 
cies  five  hundred,  and  ninety-seven  dollars  and  twenty-four  cents;  of  school 
houses,  &c.,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seven  dollars  and  seventeen 
cents.  Inclosed  I  send  a  schedule  marked  A,  compiled  from  the  district  re¬ 
ports,  which  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  foregoing  statement.  In  some 
instances,  owing  to  the  imperfections  in  the  district  reports,’  the  above  state¬ 
ment  may  be  incorrect,  although  as  a  general  statement  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  answer  the  end  for  which  it  is  designed. 

It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that,  in  a  faithful  discharge  of  my  duty,  I  am 
compelled  to  state,  that  the  condition  of  schools  throughout  this  county  present 
butverj  little  opportunity  or  cause  for  approbation  or  commendation.  Venango 
county  may,  and  probably  does,  successfully  vie  with  her  neighboring  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  disbursement  of  facilities  for  education,  but  the  apathy  which  the 
people  have  heretofore  manifested  in  a  matter  of  most  vital  importance  to 
themselves  and  theirs,  the  education  of  their  children,  fostered  by  the  in¬ 
sufficiencies  of  the  old  school  law,  began  to  be  alarming  to  the  true  friends 
of  liberal  and  popular  education  ;  the  old  system  being  ill  adapted  to  create 
and  keep  up  that  interest  in  education  which  is  indispensably  necessary  for 
the  successful  operation  of  common  schools. 

As  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  visit  but  a  minority  of  the  several  schools. 
In  those  I  have  visited,  and  from  some  modes  of  obtaining  information  other 
than  the  visitation  of  schools,  in  connection  with  what  knowledge  1  had  of 
the  condition  of  the  schools  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  county  prior  to  my 
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appointment  as  County  Superintendent,  I  hope  to  he  enabled  to  throw  sotoe 
light  from  which  may  be  gleaned  information  of  public  interest. 

The  different  branches  principally  taught  in  the  schools  of  this  county,  are 
orthography,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar. 
Generally  the  scholars  have  selected  such  standards  and  authors  as  them¬ 
selves,  their  parents,  or  teachers  might  deem  advisable.  There  are  but  few 
schools  in  which  are  taught  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  a  teacher  is  found  competent  to  instruct,  or  a  scholar  willing  or 
wishing  to  study  any  of  the  classics. 

The  reading  books  principally  used  are  Sanders’s  and  M’GufTey’s. 

Writing  is  poorly  taught,  and  but  few  scholars  would  become  ordinary  pen¬ 
men  were  it  not  for  writing  teachers,  who  draw  from  districts  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  for  teaching  penmanship,  only  a  sufficiency  of  money  to  keep  them 
with  good  schools  two  months  in  a  year.  This  is  the  effect  of  employing 
school  teachers  incompetent  to  teach  a  branch  of  common  English  education, 
of  as  much  practical  benefit  as  any  of  the  others. 

I  find  in  a  majority  of  the  schools,  the  WTestern  Calculator,  Adams’,  Davies’, 
and  Smith’s  Arithmetics,  Olney’s  and  Mitchell’s  Geographies,  Kirkham’s, 
Smith’s,  Brown’s,  Penot’s,  and  many  other  grammars. 

This  want  of  uniformity  in  the  selection  of  books  must  result  very  injuri¬ 
ously  to  teachers  and  scholars. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  schools  there  is  a  deficiency  of  blackboards,  geographi¬ 
cal  apparatus  and  dictionaries.  In  fact  but  few  have  any.  I  would  here 
suggest  the  propriety  of  having  each  school  supplied  with  globes,  out-line 
maps,  and  one  copy  of  Webster’s  Dictionary,  unabridged,  either  by  State  ap¬ 
propriation  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  deemed  most  advisable. 

The  tasteful,  convenient  erection,  and  pleasant  location  of  school  houses  in 
this  county,  is  a  matter  which  has  heretofore  been  given  but  little  if  any  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  inhabitants.  A  large  majority  of  them  exhibit  a  great  want 
of  architectural  taste  or  mechanism  on  the  outside,  and  are  very  inconvenient 
as  regards  their  inside  arrangements.  Their  outside  doors  opening  into  the 
school  room,  making  it  very  uncomfortable,  especially  in  the  winter.  The 
desks  are  usually  arranged  around  the  sides  of  the  rooms,  with  low  seats  in 
front  for  the  use  of  the  smaller  pupils. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  means  have  been  taken  to  remedy  this  unnecessary 
evil.  The  proper  location  of  school  houses  hardly  admits  of  being  of  sec¬ 
ondary  importance  to  the  erection  of  tasteful  buildings.  In  many  instances 
in  boroughs  and  villages,  as  well  as  in  the  more  rural  districts,  the  most  di¬ 
lapidated,  ill  erected,  wood  colored  building,  situate  in  the  north-eart  corner  of 
the  place,  with  nothing  to  attract  or  to  create  taste  or  give  refinement,  is  found 
to  be  the  district  school  house.  So  intimately  is  the  beautiful,  the  pleasing  in 
art  connected  with  refinement  in  intellect,  that  I  conceive  the  building  of 
proper,  pleasantly  located  school  houses  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  scholars. 

Teachers’  wages  in  this  county,  as  elsewhere,  are  too  low.  A  person  really 
competent  to  teach  a  common  school  can  generally  find  situations  of  greater 
emolument  than  the  teaching  of  common  schools,  and  few  are  found  so  phi¬ 
lanthropic  as  to  teach  when  other  honorable  employment  will  pay  them  better 
wages. 

The  question  too  often  is,  not  how  well  qualified  is  the  applicant  for  a 
school,  what  kind  of  a  character  does  he  sustain,  but  “  how  cheap  can  we  hire 
him  1”  This  is  a  mistaken  and  short-sighted  idea.  A  teacher  with  good 
qualifications  will  learn  scholars  more,  impart  to  them  more  lasting  and  use¬ 
ful  knowledge  in  three  months,  than  a  poorly  qualified  teacher  will  in  six 
months  or  a  year,  and  if  the  good  teacher  be  paid  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month,  and  the  poor  one  fifteen,  there  will  be  a  loss  to  the  district  of  at  least 
thirty  per  cent.,  besides  the  time  of  the  scholars,  by  hiring  the  incompetent 
teacher.  Nor  is  this  all.  Habits  contracted  by  the  scholars,  of  improper 
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pronunciation,  slackness  in  studying1,  idleness  or  mischievousness  in  the  school 
room,  and  often  disorderly  conduct,  are  hard  to  be  broken  off,  and  these  are 
results  of  hiring  unqualified  teachers.  It  is  no  isolated  circumstance  that  an 
unqualified  teacher  does  more  injury  to  a  school  in  three  months,  than  a  well 
qualified  one  can  repair  in  a  year. 

Among  the  common  usages  of  the  inhabitants  of  districts  of  this  as  well  as 
other  counties,  derogatory  to  the  teachers  and  teaching  of  schools,  few  if  any 
are  more  improper  than  that  of  requiring  female  teachers  to  board  with  fami¬ 
lies  sending  scholars,  or  in  other  words,  to  “  board  round”  The  impropriety 
of  such  requirement  will  be  readily  understood,  when  we  realize  the  inconve¬ 
nience  to  which  it  often  puts  the  teacher,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants.  Often 
a  female  teacher  of  frail  constitution  is  compelled  to  exercise  beyond  her 
strength,  in  walking  one  or  two  miles,  and  that,  too,  not  rarely  in  inclement 
weather,  to  her  school,  and  the  fatigue  resulting  from  such  exercise  renders 
her  incompetent  to  cheerfully  fulfil  her  responsible  duties.  This,  with  many 
other  substantial  reasons,  may  with  propriety  be  urged  against  such  custom. 

These  suggestions  arise  from  a  desire  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  errors  into 
which  the  usages  of  common  schools  have  heretofore  led,  inadvertantly,  a  great 
portion  of  our  citizens,  as  well  as  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  that  section 
of  the  new  school  law  which  requires  County  Superintendents  “to  suggest, 
such  improvements  in  the  school  system  as  they  may  deem  useful.”  Many 
others  might  with  equal  propriety  be  suggested.  I  have,  however,  great  faith 
in  the  healthful  workings  of  the  new  school  law.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
new  and  happy  era  has  dawned  upon  the  common  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 
True,  there  are  men  in  this  county,  as  elsewhere,  who,  adhering  to  a  morbid 
conservatism,  wish  the  downfall  of  every  new  institution  not  corresponding 
with  their  peculiar  notions  of  propriety  or  feasibility — men  who  oppose  every 
law  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  uproot  their  wooden  plow  notions — men 
who  think  that  reformation  is  but  change,  and  never  dream  that  the  liberal 
educational  institutions  of  our  sister  States  account  in  a  great  degree  for  their 
enterprize  and  wealth.  Many  such  are  well  meaning  persons,  but  over  fear¬ 
ful  of  experiments.  To  such  I  can  only  say,  let  us  test  the  new  law-let  us 
obtain  wisdom  from  the  example  of  our  neighboring  States— let  us  no  longer 
uphold  a  system  of  education  which  has  proved  itself  insufficient. 

Venango  county,  when  considered  with  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  is  com¬ 
paratively  in  its  infancy ;  its  territory  is  large,  and  its  population,  especially 
in  the  eastern  part  of  it,  scattered.  This  is  a  great  obstruction  to  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  a  new  system. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  new  law  would  meet  with  the  hearty  ap¬ 
proval  of  all  immediately  after  its  adoption.  However,  it  is  believed  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  county  are  thankful  for,  and  will  do  their 
utmost  to  further  the  law.  All  endeavor  to  fulfil  its  requirements.  Its  good 
effect,  for  we  hope  and  believe  it  will  have  no  other,  cannot  be  known  or  felt, 
until  the  system  is  generally  understood  and  in  successful  operation.  To 
make  the  law  successful  much  depends  upon  the  action  and  feelings  of  the 
school  directors.  Their  willing  co.-operation  with  the  County  Superintendent 
is  earnestly  solicited. 

The  blessings  incident  upon  a  properly  managed  and  healthfully  arranged 
system  of  common  school  education  can  hardly  be  realized. 

It  is  a  fact  so  well  authenticated  that  it  needs  no  repetition,  that  the  safety 
of  our  Union  rests  more  especially  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  masses  than 
the  few,  and  these  (common  schools)  are  the  only  means  for  the  diffusion  of 
light  and  knowledge  to  the  many. 

These  noble  institutions  of  our  State  and  country  demand  the  support  of 
every  philanthropist,  patriot,  and  legislator.  Within  these  schools  to-day  are 
assembled  a  generation  which  in  a  few  years  is  to  hold  the  destinies  of  a  great 
apd  mighty  nation  in  its  hands.  High  schools,  colleges  and  seminaries  may 
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help  to  make  great  intellects  and  men,  but  they  fail  to  make  a  great  and  happy 
nation. 

The  common  school  system  is  the  fulcrum  upon  which  is  placed  the  lever 
of  power,  which  has  raised  and  will  sustain  the  honor,  dignity  and  glory  of 
onr  country. 

The  only  safeguard  of  a  republican  government  lays  in  the  intelligence  of 
the  people,  and  the  whole  people.  Serfdom  holds  a  close  affinity  to  igno¬ 
rance — self  government  is  concomitant  with  knowledge. 

Very  truly, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  C.  BEEBE, 
County  Superintendent . 


WARREN  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  : 

There  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  schools  in  this  county.  There  (ire 
twenty-four  townships  and  boroughs.  I  have  granted  about  one  hundred  certifi- 
cates  to  teachers,  most  of  them  “temporary.”  I  have  refused  about  fifteen,  in 
consequence  of  their  not  being  qualified.  1  have  visited  something  like  nine  of 
the  townships,  and  all  the  boroughs,  and  will  visit  all  the  remaining  town¬ 
ships  during  the  present  winter.  I  have  met  the  teachers  in  all  of  their  re¬ 
spective  townships,  at  an  appointed  day,  for  inspection.  1  have  delivered 
tli ree  lectures  in  different  parts  of  the  county  upon  “education,”  the  “duties 
of  directors  and  parents,”  and  “advice  to  teachers.”  I  think  that  there  are 
about  one  hundred  of  the  schools  in  the  county  now  in  operation.  The  late 
school  law  is  working  well  in  this  county — a  beneficial  change  is  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  felt.  The  directors  are  taking  more  interest  in  schools,  better 
wages  are  being  paid  to  teachers,  and  the  subject  of  better  houses  is  being  agi¬ 
tated.  When  I  visit  schools,  I  always  take  as  many  of  the  directors  with  me 
as  possible.  One  great  trouble  is,  heretofore  the  directors  of  this  county  have 
levied  too  light  a  tax.  However,  it  will  be  remedied  next  spring.  In  this 
village  (Warren)  we  are  erecting  a  splendid  union  school  house,  which  will 
<®Ost  eight  thousand  dollars.  In  Columbus  borough  they  are  erecting  a  fine 
school  house.  I  am  drawing  a  plan  for  a  fine  one  to  be  erected  in  Wrights- 
ville.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  townships,  l  think  both  the  people 
and  the  directors  are  well  pleased  with  the  late  school  law. 

There  is  some  complaint  here  about  the  act  doing  away  with  “  trustees.” 
I  think  if  trustees  could  be  restored,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  each  par¬ 
ticular  school.  As  matters  are  now,  there  is  rather  too  much  labor  thrown 
npon  the  directors.  When  the  late  school  law  gets  fairly  under  headway, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  it  will  work  a  beneficial  change  to  the  whole  community. 
The  member  of  the  Legislature  from  this  county,  who  is  an  “  antedeluvian 
Penemite,”  and  opposed  to  reform,  and  with  all  about  half  crazy,  is,  I  under¬ 
stand,  violently  opposed  to  the  present  school  law.  However,  he  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  dangerous. 

In  the  examination  of  teachers  I  have  thus  far  been  thorough.  I  have,  so 
far,  lectured  all  candidates  upon  their  duties  as  teachers.  Scholars  and 
teachers  both  appear  to  renew  their  zeal  and  activity,  in  consequence  of  ex¬ 
pecting  the  Superintendent  to  visit  the  school.  My  salary  as  Superintendent 
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is  not  one-half  what  it  should  be.  I  have  to  follow  some  other  business 
connection  with  the  super  in  tendency  for  a  livelihood.  Hence  my  exertions 
are  partially  crippled. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

T.  D.  EDWARDS, 
County  Superintendent. 


Warren,  December  12,  1554. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

Dear  Sir  : — In  obedience  to  the  forty-second  section  of  the  law  of  8th 
May,  1854,  the  undersigned,  County  Superintendent  for  the  county  of  W  ash¬ 
ington,  respectfully  reports,  viz: 

The  short  time,  comparatively,  which  has  elapsed  since  the  election  of  Su¬ 
perintendent,  prevents,  at  present,  any  very  extended  or  satisfactory  report  in 
accordance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  as  the  fall  and  winter  schools  of 
our  county  are  not  yet  generally  opened,  and  the  summer  schools,  composed 
mostly  of  smaller  children,  and  taught  almost  exclusively  by  females,  are 
about  closing. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  in  the  power  of  the  undersigned  to  make  an  “  extended 
renort  ”  of  the  situation  of  the  schools  general^  ;  but  of  the  schools  in  the 
borough  of  Washington,  which  are  kept  open  the  whole  school-year,  he  is 
able  to  speak  definitely.  It  is  now  near  four  years  since  an  entire  new  sys¬ 
tem  was  here  adopted,  in  the  plan  of  union  schools,  so  far  as  the  same  could 
be  rendered  practicable,  our  school  houses  being  separate  and  at  some  consid¬ 
erable  distance  from  each  other.  Previously  our  borough  had  employed  three 
or  four  male  teachers,  and  five  or  six  females.  The  sexes  were  taught  in 
separate  schools,  excepting  the  smaller  pupils,  and  a  fixed  idea  prevailed  on  the 
part  of  the  directors,  that  no  one  teacher  could  do  justice  to  more  than  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  pupils  iu  a  school.  Nothing  was  taught  beyond  grammar,  geo¬ 
graphy  and  arithmetic,  save  an  occasional  spasmodic  effort  at  book-keeping. 

But  an  able  and  devoted  board  of  directors,  aided  by  a  number  of  the  effi¬ 
cient  friends  of  common  school  education,  at  length  determined  on  a  reform. 
A  selection  of  new  teachers  was  made,  and  a  superintendent  elected  by  the 
directors,  at  a  liberal  compensation,  and  in  the  course  of  the  second  year  all 
the  schools  united  in  one,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  principal,  although 
as  yet  not  united  in  one  building.  One  of  the  early  changes  was  the  reuni¬ 
ting  the  instruction  of  the  male  and  female  pupils  in  the  same  schools,  an 
improvement  now  universally  regarded  as  essential,  not  only  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  both  in  science,  but  highly  conducive  to  government,  discipline  and 
refinement  in  morals. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  improvement  made  by  contrasting,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  year  1849,  with  the  year  1853. 

In  the  former  year  eight  teachers  were  employed,  not  counting  the  school 
for  colored  children  $  of  these  three  were  male  and  five  female.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  of  their  compensation  was  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
per  annum,  the  salaries  being  severally — 
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One  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  month. . .  . . ...... . . . .  $25 

Two  at  twenty- two  dollars  each . . .  44 

One  female . . . . .  .  . . .  18 

Two  at  fifteen  dollars  each . .  . . . . .  ,  , . .  30 

One  at  thirteen  dollars  and  one  at  twelve  dollars.  .  . . . . .  25 


Cost  per  month.  . . .... . .  .  . . .  . .  142 


Rolls,  if  kept  at  all  at  that  time,  were  but  partial,  and  have  not  been  pre¬ 
served,  but  as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  pupils  did  not  exceed  forty  to 
each  school.  This  would  make  an  aggregate  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  pu¬ 
pils.  At  this  time  the  paucity  of  numbers,  considering  the  population  of  our 
borough,  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  schools  were  not  regarded  by  many  of 
the  better  class  of  our  citizens  as  worthy  of  patronage.  Counting,  then,  the 
salaries,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  and  incidentals  one 
hundred  dollars,  the  expense  of  instruction  was  four  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  per  head  per  annum. 

In  our  new  arrangement,  we  pay  our  principal  sixty-five  dollars  per  month, 
three  females  twenty  dollars  each,  and  three  eighteen  dollars  per  month,  malt¬ 
ing  an  aggregate  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  per 
annum. 

Salaries . . . . .  „  .  . . $1,790 

Incidentals . .  100 


1,89© 


In  the  course  of  the  year  1853,  there  were  entered  on  the  rolls,  of  all  ages, 
seven  hundred  and  three  pupils — the  number  in  actual  attendance  may  be 
safely  estimated  at  five  hundred ;  and  we  find,  at  the  aggregate  above  stated, 
they  were  taught  at  three  dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents  per  head  per  annum. 

Thus  it  is  seen,  that  while  increasing  our  salaries,  and  almost  doubling  the 
number  of  pupils,  the  expense  pe r  capita  is  reduced  nearly  one  dollar. 

The  branches  now  taught  in  the  highest  grade  school,  which  numbers  about 
one  hundred  scholars,  are,  in  addition  to  those  of  1849,  natural  philosophy, 
physiology,  chemistry,  algebra,  geometry,  the  principles  of  surveying  and 
mensuration,  and  book-keeping,  with  phonography. 

So  much  encouragement  has,  by  this  change,  been  afforded  our  directors 
and  citizens,  that  we  are  now  erecting  a  large  three  story  brick  school  house, 
eighty-five  by  seventy  feet,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 
I  herewith  transmit  a  paper  showing  the  size  and  construction  of  the  building. 

The  success  of  our  borough  schools  has  been  the  means  of  calling  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public  in  the  adjoining  districts  to  the  subject,  and  since  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  the  superintendency,  we  have  been  called  upon  to  visit  Mt. 
Pleasant,  (Hickory)  Beallsville,  Cannonsburg  and  Hillsboro’,  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  forth  the  advantage  of  graded  schools,  and  demonstrating  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  and  economy  of  their  adoption.  One  is  about  goinginto  operation  at  Oan- 
nonsburg,  and  others  might  at  once  in  other  places  but  for  the  want  of  suit¬ 
able  school  rooms. 

Splendid  barns  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  our  county,  but  that  descrip¬ 
tion  of  school  houses  are  exceedingly  rare ;  and  this  of  itself  is  the  greatest 
present  drawback  upon  the  improvement  of  the  common  school  and  the 
system. 

A  good  spirit,  however,  is  manifested  upon  this  point ;  many  districts  are 
waking  up  to  the  subject  j  many  new  school  houses  are  about  being  contracted 
for,  and  we  hope  soon  to  be  in  possession  of  plans  and  drafts  of  an  improved 
character,  affording  information  to  directors,  builders,  and  all  concerned. 
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There  is  also  an  excellent  spirit  manifested  among  the  teachers  who  have 
been  examined,  both  male  and  female ;  a  disposition  to  learn  the  art  of  teach¬ 
ing  more  perfectly,  and  to  adopt  the  suggestions  of  the  Superintendent,  as 
well  as  personally  to  visit,  inspect,  and  profit  by  the  modern  improved  schools 
of  our  borough,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  This  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  ex¬ 
aminer,  as  it  indicates  matter  to  work  with,  and  to  work  upon,  which  it  is 
hoped  may  be  developed  to  great  advantage  and  profit  in  the  course  of  another 
season,  and  afford  material  for  more  satisfactory  reports  hereafter. 

The  school  for  colored  children  is  separate  from  the  others,  kept  open  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  and  generally  numbers  forty  to  forty-five  scholars. 
The  teacher  is  a  white  man,  at  a  salary  of  twenty  dollars  per  month,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  instructing  in  any  of  the  higher  branches  if  required.  The  experi¬ 
ment  of  employing  colored  teachers  was  tried,  but  not  found  successful.  The 
school  at  present  is  well  instructed  and  prosperous. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  L.  GOW, 
County  Superintendent . 


WAYNE  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

Sir  : — Having  transmitted  to  you  the  reports  of  the  school  directors  of  the 
county  of  Wayne,  I  herewith,  in  compliance  with  the  statutes  relating  to  com¬ 
mon  schools,  transmit  my  annual  rep  Jit,  which  must  necessarily  be  brief  and 
incomplete. 

As  soon  as  1  received  the  blank  certificates,  I  gave  public  notice  of  the  time 
when  I  should  visit  the  various  school  districts  and  boroughs  of  the  county, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching,  and 
others  who  designed  to  enter  the  profession,  cordially  inviting  the  directors 
and  the  patrons  of  the  schools  in  general  to  attend  our  meetings.  At  these 
meetings,  which  were  in  a  majority  of  instances  well  attended,  I  endeavored 
to  conduct  the  examination  in  such  a  manner  as  not  only  to  ascertain  the 
qualification  of  the  applicants  for  the  teachers’  profession,  but  to  impress  upon 
them  the  importance  of  properly  preparing  themselves  for  the  discharge  of 
their  responsible  duties,  and  to  create  in  their  minds  a  desire  to  become  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  best  modes  of  instruction.  1  also  endeavored  to  give  them  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  school  law,  argued  its  justice  and  its  importance  in  de¬ 
rating  the  standard  of  education,  with  a  view  to  convince  those  opposed  to  it 
that  its  design  was  to  benefit  all  classes  of  society,  by  placing  within  the  reach 
of  every  child  in  the  Commonwealth  the  means  of  obtaining  a  thorough,  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education ;  that  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  design,  the  school  directors  and  the  people  in  gen¬ 
eral,  must  join  heartily  with  the  school  department  in  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law. 

This  county  contains  eighteen  school  districts  and  six  boroughs,  and  as 
nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  about  two  hundred  schools. 

Condition  of  the  Schools. — A  majority  of  the  schools  that  I  have  visited 
ate  miserably  “kept.”  I  have  observed  but  little  teaching  in  them.  The  exer- 
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oises  of  the  school  room  consisted  in  calling  words,  without  the  remotest 
idea  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  that  those  words  were  arranged  for  the  purpose 
of  embodying  and  conveying  thought.  The  rules  of  arithmetic,  to  them,  wer® 
entirely  unintelligible.  They  performed  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  mechanically,  and  a  few  other  arithmetical  operations  by  “rule” 
cwr  as  their  teacher,  (in  most  instances,)  I  should  say  their  keeper ,  told  them, 
without  knowing  the  why  or  wherefore.  Geography  and  grammar  were 
passed  over  in  the  same  uninteresting  and  injurious  manner.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  teachers  in  the  county  who  are  worthy  of  commendation,  not  only 
for  their  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught,  and  of  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  those  branches,  but  for  the  zeal  they  manifest  in  the  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

Directors  and  parents  seldom,  if  ever,  visit  the  schools,  which  accounts,  m 
part,  for  the  indifference  of  teachers.  A  director  informed  me  that  he  one® 
called  on  his  associates,  desiring  them  to  visit  the  schools  with  him,  and  waa 
met  by  the  reply,  “  we  shall  not,  as  we  should  be  out  of  our  place.”  Thi* 
feeling,  I  believe,  has  been  somewhat  general  ;  and  wherever  it  does  not  exist, 
we  find  the  directors  unwilling  to  spend  their  time  in  visiting  schools  without 
some  pecuniary  remuneration. 

Condition  of  School  Houses. — The  schools  are  generally  kept  in  houses 
which  were  prepared  for  the  purpose  many  years  ago,  and  are  such  as  th® 
settlers  in  their  primitive  state  could  afford  to  erect;  consequently,  but  little, 
if  any,  attention  was  paid  in  their  construction,  to  the  comfort,  convenience, 
or  advantages  of  pupils  and  teachers.  Many  of  them  are  mere  smouldering 
ruins,  ready  to  tumble  down  at  every  shriek  of  the  north  wind’s  blast ;  others 
are  too  small,  and  destitute  of  proper,  or  even  comfortable  seats  and  desks, 
situated  upon  some  bleak  mound  overhanging  the  road-side,  or  at  the  base  of 
some  hill,  near  by  a  stagnant  pool,  the  vapor  from  which  is  continually  sow¬ 
ing  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death.  Pupils  of  nine-tenths  of  the  schools  are 
forced  to  occupy  the  public  highway  for  their  play-ground,  as  none  has  been 
provided  for  them.  Black-boards,  which  are  almost  as  essential  as  the  teacher, 
are  found  in  but  very  few  of  the  schools,  and  wherever  one  is  found,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  so  small,  or  so  poorly  made,  that  it  serves  little  other  purpose  than  a 
mere  apology  for  a  black-board.  S 

School  Journal. — 1  have  made  it  a  point  to  recommend  to  school  directors 
and  teachers  the  “  Pennsylvania  School  Journal ,”  and  have  succeeded  in  indu¬ 
cing  upwards  of  twenty-five  to  subscribe  for  that  valuable  publication.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  my  coming  into  office,  the  Journal  was  taken  by  no  persons  in  the 
county,  excepting  myself  and  a  few  friends  to  whom  I  had  recommended  it. 

Teachers. — I  have  examined  fifty-four  teachers,  four  of  whom  are  worthy 
of  receiving  a  permanent  certificate,  so  far  as  scholarship  is  concerned,  and 
upon  examining  their  schools,  should  they  be  found  familiar  with  the  art  of 
teaching,  they  will  receive  a  certificate  accordingly.  Of  the  remaining  fifty, 
twenty  have  received  the  temporary  certificate  with  more  or  less  of  the  studies 
erased  ;  the  other  thirty  have  received,  or  are  to  receive,  providing  they  make 
sufficient  advancement  during  the  teachers’  institute,  to  be  held  the  week  com¬ 
mencing,  October  23d,  the  temporary  certificate,  without  expurgations. 

The  teachers  in  this  county,  with  some  few  exceptions,  are  individuals  who 
devote  but  a  few  months  of  the  year  in  teaching — the  remainder  is  spent  on 
the  farm,  in  the  workshop,  or  attending  to  kitchen  duties  and  the  dairy.  The 
schools  generally  change  their  teacher  with  the  season — females  teach  in  the 
summer  and  males  in  the  winter — consequently  many  competent  teachers  are 
driven  from  the  profession  by  that  disposition  on  the  part  of  employers  to  pe¬ 
cuniary  saving,  which  prompts  them  to  seek  for  teachers  who  will  take 
charge  of  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  development  of  their  children  for  the 
fewest  number  of  dollars  and  cents,  too  little  reference  being  had  to  their 
moral  character  and  competency.  It  is  due  the  majority  of  our  teachers  to 
state,  that  they  manifest  a  proper  spirit  in  regard  to  their  own  improvement  $ 
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and  that  thsy  are  as  well  qualified  for  entering  the  vocation  of  teaching,  of 
their  age,  as  could  be  expected,  when  we  consider  that  they  have  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  listening  to  lectures  on  the  art  of  teaching,  and  still  less 
of  studying  that  most  difficult  of  all  professions,  (that  of  teaching,)  under 
oompetent  instructors. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  teachers,  school  directors, 
parents  and  pupils  an  undying  interest  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by 
means  of  county  institutes,  district  associations,  lectures,  &c. 

Suggestions  in  regard  t  •  the  School  Law. — It  is  now  the  duty  of  one  or  more 
of  the  school  directors  uto  visit  every  school  in  the  district  as  often  as  onee 
in  each  month,  and  to  cause  the  result  of  such  visit  to  be  entered  on  the  min¬ 
utes  of  the  board.”  This  provision  in  many  counties,  I  think,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  “  dead  letter,”  inasmuch  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  disposition  of 
people  to  spend  their  time  and  money,  without  they  can  plainly  see  that  by  so 
doing  they  are  serving  directly  the  interests  of  their  own  neighborhood,  or 
are  to  receive  some  personal  advantage,  either  pecumarly  or  otherwise.  In 
many  districts  there  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  schools,  the  visitation  of  which 
during  eight  months  in  a  year,  will  occupy  ninety-six  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days.  The  law  requires  directors,  in  addition  to  the  time  spent  in 
visiting  schools,  to  employ  teachers,  &c.,  without  the  slightest  remuneration, 
encepthig  that  which  arises  from  the  satisfaction  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
our  national  education,  which  lays  at  the  foundation  of  our  national  prosper¬ 
ity  and  happiness,  and  guards  the  perpetuity  of  our  republican  institutions. 
This  they  all  appreciate  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  are  forced  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  satisfaction  will  neither  clothe,  nor  feed,  nor  educate  their 
children.  Again :  The  directors  do  not  know  the  wants  of  the  various 
schools  situated  from  two  to  ten  miles  from  their  residences,  as  well  as  indi¬ 
viduals  living  within  the  territorial  limits  of  these  respective  schools.  There¬ 
fore,  I  would  suggest  that  each  school  constitute  a  district,  and  that  there  be 
appointed  from  among  the  reliable  inhabitants  of  each  district,  three  trustees , 
whose  duties  should  be  the  same  as  those  at  present  imposed  on  the  school 
directors.  I  would  also  suggest  that,  in  order  to  make  the  school  system 
more  efficient,  practical  and  thorough,  and  to  cause  the  chain  of  inter-com¬ 
munication  between  the  educational  department  and  the  remotest  towns  in  the 
State  to  be  more  direct  and  perfect,  that  there  be  appointed  a  town  superin¬ 
tendent,  to  whom  the  trustees  are  to  report.  The  duty  of  this  officer  would 
be  to  report  to  the  County  Superintendent,  and  to  perform  the  many  other 
duties  which  the  good  of  our  onward  educational  movement  demands. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  F.  STODDARD, 
County  Superintendent . 

Bethany,  October  6,  1854.  ? 


WESTMORELAND  COUNTY. 

> 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  school  law  recently  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  created  the  office  of  a  County 
Superintendent  for  each  county  within  her  province,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make 
annual  report,  we  respectfully  submit  the  following: 
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The  existence  of  this  law  is  of  such  short  duration,  and  the  opportunities 
of  testing  the  wisdom  of  its  provisions  have  been  so  limited,  that  a  full  report 
on  the  subjects  embodied  therein  cannot  be  anticipated  at  present. 

So  far  as  opportunities  have  been  afforded  us  since  our  election,  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  matter  of  education  has  been  conducted 
in  this  county,  it  is  quite  manifest  there  has  been  a  sad  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  directors,  in  employing  persons  to  teach  who  are  almost  totally  unfit  for 
the  position ;  especially  so,  from  want  of  proper  qualifications  and  aptness 
to  communicate.  In  our  thriving  and  greedy  age,  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  get  the  community  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  education.  Al¬ 
most  all  are  ready  to  act  upon  the  principle,  that  if  there  is  no  speedy  return 
of  their  expenditure  of  moneys,  the  investment  is  unprofitable,  and  should  be 
abandoned.  Even  if  the  directors  are  men  prepared  to  appreciate  something 
of  the  advantages  of  an  education,  they  dislike  to  hear  the  complaints  and 
censures  of  their  tax-paying  neighbor,  and  are  rather  instinctively  controlled 
by  the  community  than  governed  by  their  own  judgments.  Hence  a  low  as¬ 
sessment  is  made  for  school  purposes  ;  the  schools  are  kept  open  but  a  short 
period  in  the  year.  This  no  doubt  will  account,  at  least  to  some  extent,  for 
the  character  of  the  teachers  too  frequently  employed.  It  strikes  us,  if  an 
enactment  could  be  had  requiring  each  school,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  be  kept  open  at  least  six  months  of  the  year,  before  the  State  appropriation 
could  be  drawn,  such  would  be  a  happy  requisition.  It  is  true,  however,  we 
hear  a  very  few  complain  that  the  provision  of  the  present  law  is  somewhat 
stringent  upon  this  point. 

According  to  the  present  exposition  of  the  law,  it  is  understood  teachers 
have  the  power  to  inflict  a  “moderate  punishment  whilst  in  school ”  upon  the 
children  under  their  supervision,  but  “  when  out  of  the  school  house  pupils 
are  only  responsible  to  parents,”  &c.  Art.  118,  Supt.  Decisions.  It  would 
seem  to  us,  that  when  children  are  thrown  together  in  consequence  of  their 
attending  school,  any  misconduct  of  which  they  may  be  guilty  cannot  be  fully 
understood,  nor  properly  punished  by  any  one  other  than  the  teacher,  who  alone, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  can  gain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  case,  and  inflict  a  deserved  punishment.  It  seems  to  us  impossi¬ 
ble  that  parents,  who  receive  but  a  party  statement,  can  fully  understand  the 
case.  It  is  thought  a  change  in  this  respect  would  be  decidedly  beneficial, 
when  applied  to  country  schools.  The  present  regulation  may  not  be  so  ex¬ 
ceptional  for  schools  in  cities  and  villages,  where  children  are  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  under  the  eye  of  their  teacher  after  leaving  their  homes.  Whether  or 
not  do  you  think  a  change  upon  this  point  would  be  desirable  %  According  to 
the  law,  as  it  now  exists  in  regard  to  this  point,  children  are  left,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  without  control  in  regard  to  their  conduct  towards  each 
other  from  the  time  they  leave  their  parents  in  the  morning  until  they  retura 
in  the  evening,  excepting  just  whilst  “they  are  in  the  school  house.”  And 
also  serious  injury  and  inconvenience  have  been  experienced  by  those  residing 
adjacent  to  school  houses. 

It  is  found  very  difficult  to  give  certificates  to  applicants  according  to  the 
true  state  of  things  as  they  now  exist,  without  varying  in  some  degree  from 
the  language  used  in  the  blank  forms  with  which  we  have  been  furnished.  In 
those  blanks,  it  is  stated  the  applicants  have  been  thoroughly  examined ,  and  i 
whilst  it  is  not  stated  they  are  fully  qualified,  yet  the  language,  as  understood 
by  many,  conveys  this  very  idea;  whereas,  this  would  not  be  so  in  one  case 
out  of  five.  Should  not  Superintendents  give  certificates  in  accordance  with 
their  belief  of  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant  ?  But  never  give  a  cei- 
tificate  to  any  individual  whom  they  believe  to  be  unqualified  to  teach,  under 
any  circumstances. 

I  herewith  transmit  to  you  the  reports  as  returned  from  the  different  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  county.  Immediately  after  the  blank  reports  furnished  by  the 
Department  were  received,  every  opportunity  afforded  was  eagerly  improved 
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for  their  early  distribution,  a  number  of  which  were  not  returned  until  re¬ 
cently.  This  fact,  and  a  wish  to  know  something  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  schools  have  formerly  been  conducted,  which  could  be  obtained  accurately 
only  by  visiting  them,  has  been  a  means  of  the  report  being  deferred  until  the 
present  time.  It  is  hoped  this  will  be  viewed  as  a  sufficient  apology  for 
any  apparent  negligence  which  its  delay  may  have  suggested. 

The  cost  per  scholar  for  teaching,  under  the  school  law,  would  seem  to  be 
at  lea^t  thirty  per  cent,  less,  upon  an  average,  than  it  was  whilst  the  schools 
were  kept  open  by  subscription.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  benefits 
of  an  education  are  much  more  extensively  disseminated  under  the  present 
system.  If  it  were  possible  to  have  the  system  of  graded  schools  introduced 
into  our  country  districts,  the  operations  of  our  schools  would  be  much  more 
efficient.  Several  new  districts  have  been  erected  recently,  from  which  no 
reports  have  been  received,  hut  as  they  have  not  yet  been  put  properly  into 
operation,  their  reports  are  embraced  in  the  reports  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  were  formerly  included.  We*  should,  however,  have  received  reports 
from  two  districts  which  have  not  reported.  This  seems  to  be  owing  to  a  state 
of  confusion  arising  out  of  their  recent  erection.  We  hope,  however,  they 
may  be  induced  to  prepare  such  a  report  as  they  can.  If  they  do  so  they 
will  be  forwarded  hereafter. 

The  efficiency  of  the  law  creating  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  in 
promoting  education  cannot  yet  be  determined.  The  good  results  which  may 
arise  from  it  depends  much  upon  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  directors  and 
the  community  at  large.  If  this  can  only  be  obtained,  it  is  believed  that  the 
result  will  be  very  beneficial.  But  be  assured  that  all  laudable  efforts  will  be 
used  by  the  undersigned,  in  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  to  render  it  efficient  in 
accomplishing  the  greatest  amount  of  good. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

M.  M’KINSTJRY, 
County  Superintendent . 

West  Newton,  August  19,  1854. 


WYOMING  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  : 

When  the  number  of  schools  and  of  scholars  is  compared  with  the  extent 
of  our  territory  and  our  population,  it  is  seen  that  there  are  reasonable  ac¬ 
commodations  provided  for  our  youth,  and  that  large  numbers  of  them  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  means  of  education.  These  schools  have  been 
fairly  of  the  grade  required  by  law  in  order  to  draw  the  State  appropriation. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  law  passed  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  for  it  has 
not  gone  into  general  effect  for  the  reason  that  the  summer  schools  were  just 
closing  when  the  commission  came,  and  the  winter  schools  are  not  as  yet 
generally  opened.  With  some  dissatisfaction,  natural  to  every  change,  it  is 
believed  that  the  mass  of  the  people  approve  of  the  late  act  of  Assembly  as 
calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  education. 

There  is  among  the  people  a  decided  demand  for  improvement,  not  only  with 

Sspect  to  the  branches  taught,  but  also  in  the  mode  of  teaching.  The  former 
ws  did  good  service  as  far  as  they  were  influential  in  bringing  our  popula* 
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tion  up  to  this  point,  while  they  promised  little  towards  supplying  the  demand 
wiiich  they  themselves  in  no  small  degree  created . 

Under  the  new  act  it  is  clearly  foreseen  that  the  great  lack  will  be  in  the 
number  of  well  qualified  teachers.  With  a  view  to  supplying  this  want,  it 
is  believed  that  a  system  of  graded  schools  could  be  introduced  with  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  on  a  plan  somewhat  like  the  following,  viz  : — In  every  county,  or 
district,  let  there  he  established  a  school  in  which  is  taught  every  thing  re¬ 
quired,  in  order,  receiving  a  certificate  of  the  first  class  open  to  all  upon  passing 
an  examination  on  the  branches  required  to  receive  a  certificate  of  the  second 
class,  exacting  perhaps  a  promise  to  teach  in  the  State  for  one  or  more  years, 
after  receiving  a  certificate  from  the  Normal  school. 

I  have  visited  every  township  in  the  county,  delivered  addresses  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  common  school  education,  and,  in  connection  with  the  school  directors, 
examined  the  qualifications  of  all  who  presented  themselves  as  candidates  for 
the  office  of  teaching  in  our  schools. 

CORNELIUS  R.  LANE, 
County  Superintendent . 
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YORK  COUNTY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  : 

Sir  : — As  County  Superintendent  of  common  schools  for  the  county  of 
York,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

The  public  schools  in  our  county,  not  having  been  generally  opened  for  the 
term  until  th^  first  week  in  November  last,  my  opportunities  for  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation  in  relation  to  the  operations  of  the  system  have  necessarily  been  lim¬ 
ited.  I  am  unable  to  furnish  the  Department  with  a  report  containing  more 
than  conclusions,  drawn  from  observations  madfc  in  examinations  of  teachers 
in  the  different  districts,  and  in  the  visits  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  to 
schools. 

Many  of  the  school  districts  in  York  county  now  have,  and  for  some  time 
have  had,  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  intelligent  directors,  indefatigable  in 
their  exertions  to  promote  the  cause  of  common  school  education.  This  is 
the  case,  not  only  in  our  boroughs  and  some  of  our  villages,  but  in  many  of 
the  rural  districts.  To  the  laudable  efforts  of  such  school  directors  should, 
mainly,  be  attributed  the  success  of  the  system. 

Ou:  county,  like  many  others,  suffers  to  some  extent  on  account  of  the 
limited  number  of  competent  teachers.  We  have,  however,  many  teachers 
well  qualified.  Those  teachers  who,  on  account  of  not  being  sufficiently  ac¬ 
quainted  with  some  of  the  branches,  and  from  a  want  of  experience  in  the  “  art 
of  teaching,”  have  obtained  oidy  <k  temporary  ”  certificates,  (and  this  class 
constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  those  granted,)  manifest  a  strong  disposition 
to  improve.  • 

The  schools  in  the  rural  districts  which  1  have  been  able  to  visit,  were 
found  under  good  discipline.  These  schools  are,  at  present,  composed  of  the 
younger  class  of  pupils,  and  have  been  in  operation  barely  long  enough  to 
have  become  properly  organized.  In  several  of  these  schools,  English  gram¬ 
mar  and  geography  are  taught,  in  addition  to  the  primary  branches,  but,  in 
general,  orthography,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  constitute  the  course  of 
instruction.  A  different,  and  more  flattering  aspect  will,  no  doubt,  be  pre- 
.sented  by  these  schools  after  the  older  pupils  shall  have  entered  them. 

In  the  borough  of  York  there  are  twenty  graded  schools  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  very  competent  board  of  controllers,  and  supplied  with  capable  teach¬ 
ers,  a  majority  of  whom  are  females.  In  these  schools  all  the  branches  of 
an  English  education  are  taught.  In  the  borough  of  Hanover  there  are  six 
graded  schools.  These  schools  have  likewise  the  advantage  of  excellent 
school  directors,  who  have  selected  competent  teachers,  several  of  whom  are 
young  ladies.  Here,  too,  all  the  branches  are  being  taught.  The  schools  in 
some  of  the  most  intelligent,  sections  of  the  county  are  yet  to  be  visited, — • 
From  the  known  abilities  of  many  of  the  school  directors  in  these  sections,  it 
may  safely  be  inferred  that  their  schools  are  well  conducted. 

We  have  many  commodious  school  houses  in  our  county,  properly  located 
and  provided  with  convenieneies.  All  the  new  school  houses  are  built  upon 
an  improved  plan. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  premises,  1  feel  justified  in  saying  that  the  cause  of 
common  school  education  is  becoming  so  interwoven  with  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  our  people,  as  to  insure  its  prosperity.  There  may  exist  in  the 
minds  of  a  few  some  objections  as  to  the  details  of  the  system,  but  not  to  the 
system  as  a  whole. 

To  enable  me  to  furnish  the  department  with  any  reliable  or  important  in¬ 
formation,  in  addition  to  that  contained  in  the  district  reports  forwarded  by 
me,  I  deferred  my  report  until  I  had  visited,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  school®. 
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The  short  period  during  which  our  schools  will  be  continued  will  require 
much  exertion,  on  my  part,  to  complete  my  visits. 

Would  it  not  be  an  improvement  were  the  school  law  so  amended  as  to* 
authorize  school  directors  to  purchase  suitable  school  books  for  the  use  of  the 
public  schools  with  the  district  funds'?  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  pupils 
should  be  properly  classed.  This  will  not  be  effectually  done  so  long  as  parents 
neglect  or  refuse  to  provide  proper  class  books.  Besides  there  are  many  chih 
dren  whose  parents  are  to  poor  to  provide  books.  For  such  children,  surely 
some  provision  should  be  made. 

I  find  that,  in  some  districts,  the  directors  meet  with  difficulty  in  the  exercise 
of  their  powers  in  relation  to  a  series  of  school  books.  I  am  well  satisfied 
that,  were  the  suggestion  1  have  made  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  both 
teachers  and  scholars  would  be  benefitted  thereby. 

Respectfully, 

JACOB  KIRK, 

County  Superintendent. 

York  County,  December  8,  1854. 


GREENE  COUNTY. 

[The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Greene  county,  was  received  too  late  for  insertion 
in  its  proper  order.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  reports  from  the  few  remaining  counties  were 
not  also  received,  even  out  of  time,  in  order  that  every  county  might  be  represented  in  this 
report. — Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.] 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  Greene  county,  reports  for  the 
school  year  ending  on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1854: 


SCHOOLS. 

Whole  number  of  schools . . .  154 

Number  yet  required . , .  15 

Average  number  of  months  taught . . .  3* 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  male  teachers .  147 

Number  of  female  teachers . . . , , .  20 

Average  salary  of  male  teachers .  $17  48 

Average  salary  of  female  teachers.  . .  12  77 

SCHOLARS. 

Whole  number  of  male  scholars . . . .  . .  3,402 

Whole  number  of  female  scholars . . .  o,511 

Number  learning  German.  . . . . .  00 

Average  number  of  scholars  attending  school . . .  31f 

Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per  month .  $0  56 £ 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  of  tax  levied  for  school  purposes .  $11,915  75 

Amount  of  tax  levied  for  building  purposes.  .  238  00 


Tota1-*- . . . .  12,153  75 

Amount  received  from  State  appropriation, . . .  1,843  80 

Amount  from  collectors  of  school  tax  . .  10,111  00 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Cost  of  instruction  . . . . . . . . . .  $9,755  57 

Fuel  and  contingencies . . . . .  631  48 

Cost  of  school  houses,  purchasing,  building,  renting  and  repairing  1,813  31 


The  schools  in  this  county  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  I  visit  two  per 
day,  and  expect  to  do  so  till  they  close,  if  I  have  my  health.  There  is  oppo¬ 
sition  here,  both  to  the  law  and  the  office  I  hold,  but  I  am  everywhere  received 
with  kindness  and  the  respect  due  to  my  station. 

JOHN  A.  GORDON. 


ERRATUM. 

The  word  December,  on  page  seventeen  of  the  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  should  read  June . 
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CIRCULAR.— No.  1. 

Department  of  Common  Schools,  > 
Harrisburg,  May  24,  1854.  jj 

To  School  Directors : 

Gentlemen: — Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  importance  of 
She  office  of  County  Superintendent,  which  you  are  called  upon  to  fill  on  the 
first  Monday  of  June  next.  If  incompetent,  unworthy  or  inefficient  men, 
should  be  selected,  the  new  system,  from  which  so  much  is  expected,  may 
prove  ineffectual  to  produce  the  reforms  required ;  but  if  proper  persons  are 
elected  County  Superintendents,  the  result  must  be  most  advantageous.  Upon 
you,  gentlemen,  in  a  great  degree,  rests  the  responsibility,  and  no  doubt  is 
entertained  but  that  you  will  perform  the  important  duty  devolving  upon  you 
as  becomes  those  placed  in  positions  of  public  trust. 

In  making  a  selection,  strict  regard  should  be  had  to  qualifications,  habits 
of  morality,  industry  and  previous  zealous  support  of  Education  by  Common 
Schools.  The  thirty-ninth  section  of  the  law  requires  that  the  person  selected 
should  be  one  of  u  literary  and  scientific  acquirements,”  and  “  of  skill 
and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching.”  The  fortieth  section  requires  the 
State  Superintendent  to  commission  “  the  person  properly  qualified  who 
shall  have  received  the  highest  number  of  votes.”  Thus,  if  it  should  be 
shown  that  the  person  you  elect  was  not  “properly  qualified,”  the  State  Su¬ 
perintendent  would  be  required,  by  the  law,  to  commission  the  candidate  next 
highest  in  vote,  if  so  qualified. 

What  are  the  proper  qualifications'?  A  good  education  is  one  qualifica¬ 
tion;  “of  literary  and  scientific  acquirements”  is  another  ;  integrity,  energy, 
industry,  morality,  are  also  required.  Another,  of  great  weight  and  impor¬ 
tance  is,  that  the  person  selected  shall  he  skilled  and  experienced  in  the  art 
of  teaching.  To  this  point  your  attention  is  particularly  directed.  A  few 
months’  experience,  or  the  fact  that  the  person  selected  was  once  in  his  life  a 
teacher,  will  not  fulfil  the  law.  The  experience  must  have  been  ample  and  of 
recent  date.  This  is  the  construction  placed  upon  the  law,  and  no  person 
will  be  commissioned  as  County  Superintendent,  when  the  fact  is  known,  who 
is  not  fully  qualified  in  this  respect.  This  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  but  is  also  required  by  a  proper  regard  for  its  due  adminis¬ 
tration.  Certainly  no  one  should  be  appointed  to  examine  teachers,  who  is 
not  himself  able  to  pass,  with  credit,  a  rigid  examination  in  all  the  branches 
to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Unless  a  County  Su¬ 
perintendent  understands  the  business  of  teaching  thoroughly  as  a  science, 
theoretically  and  practically,  he  will  prove  an  incumbrance  and  an  annoyance 
to  the  schools,  instead  of  an  able  director  and  promoter  of  their  best  inter¬ 
ests.  The  best  interests  of  the  public,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  point  clearly  to  your  best  teachers  as  the  most  proper  persons  to  be 
selected  for  this  important  position. 

The  law,  properly,  leaves  the  rate  of  compensation  of  County  Superin¬ 
tendents  to  be  fixed  by  the  directors.  Each  convention  can  best  determine 
the  time  necessarily  employed  in  discharging  the  duties  of  County  Superin¬ 
tendent,  and  the  value  of  the  services  to  be  rendered.  The  compensation 
•should  be  liberal,  without  being  extravagant,  and  should  be  sufficient,  at 
least,  to  enable  that  officer  to  visit  and  inspect  all  the  schools  of  the  county  a# 
often  as  practicable. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  LAW. 

Your  attention,  gentlemen,  is  also  directed  to  the  most  important  changes 
in  the  law: 
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1.  Boroughs  and  cities  heretofore  divided  into  wards,  will  hereafter  com¬ 
pose  single  districts. — (See  Section  2.)  Each  ward  will  hereafter  elect  only 
three  directors. — (See  Section  5.) 

2.  All  districts  are  hereafter  to  have  capacity  as  bodies  corporate,  to  sue 
and  be  sued  by  their  corporate  name,  &c.,  and  may  borrow  money  to  purchase 
ground  or  build  school  houses :  Provided ,  Their  indebtedness  shall  never  ex¬ 
ceed  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  real  estate  of  the 
district  making  the  loan. 

3.  Treasurers  must  hereafter  settle  their  annual  accounts  with  the  directors, 
instead  of  the  township  auditors,  as  heretofore. 

4.  Directors  are  required  to  make  their  annual  reports  to  the  County  Super¬ 
intendents,  instead  of  the  State  Superintendent,  as  heretofore.  They  will 
also  receive  their  blanks  from  the  County  Superintendent.  The  report  to  be 
made  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1S54,  will  be  delayed  until  the  County  Super¬ 
intendents  are  elected,  and  the  blanks  will  then  be  procured  from  them. 

5.  Directors  are  required  to  establish  separate  schools  for  Negro  and  Mulatto 
pupils. — (See  Section  24.) 

6.  The  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  new  law  requires  directors  and  teachers 
to  meet  annually,  in  each  district,  before  the  opening  of  the  schools,  and  at 
such  meeting  the  former  are  required  to  select  a  series  of  books  to  be  used  in 
the  schools  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  prohibits  the  use  of  any  other  books  in 
the  schools  for  the  ensuing  year. 

7.  County  Superintendents,  directors  and  other  persons  officially  connected 
with  the  common  school  system,  are  prohibited  from  selling  school  books,  or 
promoting  their  sale. 

8.  Teachers  are  required  to  make  monthly  reports  to  the  directors,  which 
must  be  filed  by  the  secretary,  and  shall  always  be  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  the  citizens  of  the  district;  and  the  directors  are  prohibited  from  paying 
the  salary  of  a  teacher  until  such  report  is  made. 

9.  All  subjects  and  things  taxable  for  State  or  county  purposes  are  made 
taxable  for  school  purposes,  thus  including  bank  stock,  which  had  been  ex- 
erupted  from  such  taxation  by  various  acts  of  Assembly. 

10.  School  tax  is  limited  to  the  amount  authorized  to  be  assessed  on  the 
same  objects,  persons  and  property  for  State  and  county  purposes,  but  the  tax 
upon  trades,  professions  and  occupations,  and  upon  single  men,  must  beat  least 
fifty  cents.  Directors  will  observe  that  this  restriction  does  not  limit  them  to 
the  amount  that  is  assessed  for  State  and  county  purposes  upon  objects  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  but  to  the  amount  authorized  to  be  assessed  upon  them.  The  amount  of 
State  tax  authorized  to  be  assessed  on  those  objects  is  three  mills  per  dollar, 
and  county  taxes  are  limited  to  one  per  cent-  The  highest  amount,  therefore, 
“  authorized  to  be  assessed  ”  for  school  taxes,  is  thirteen  mills  per  dollar. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  tax  authorized  to  be  assessed  by  section  thirty-three. 

11.  Directors  are  authorized  to  appoint  any  citizen  to  collect  the  school 
tax,  and  to  fix  the  compensation  of  the  collector  at  any  sum  not  exceeding 
five  per  cent,  on  the  money  collected.  If  no  one  will  voluntarily  accept  the 
appointment  of  collector,  the  directors  may  appoint  the  school  treasurer  or 
constable  of  the  district  to  that  duty,  who  shall  forfeit  fifty  dollars  upon 
refusal  to  accept  it. 

12.  The  thirty-sixth  section  requires  the  schools  to  be  kept  in  operation 
four  months  before  the  district  will  be  entitled  to  receive  its  proportion  of  the 
State  appropriation. 

13.  The  thirty-seventh  to  the  forty-fourth  section  relate  to  the  election  of 
County  Superintendents,  and  define  their  duties. 

14.  Orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography  and  arith¬ 
metic,  are  required  to  be  taught  in  every  district. 

15.  All  teachers  must  hereafter  be  examined  by  the  County  Superintendents 
and  before  being  employed  by  directors,  should  produce  a  certificate  from  the 
Superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  he  or  she  proposes  to  teach. 
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16.  No  material  change  is  made  in  regard  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  except  that  he  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  deputt ,  and  to 
remove  County  Superintendents  from  office  for  neglect  of  duty,  mcompetency 
or  immorality,  and  to  fill  any  vacancy  by  appointment  until  the  next  triennial 

meeting  of  directors. 

17.  Sub-districts  are  totally  abolished. 

Other  duties  are  imposed,  and  other  changes  made,  for  whic  y 

referred  to  the  law.  ,  .  r 

19.  Copies  of  the  law  can  he  obtained  by  any  person  and  at  any  time,  tree 

of  charg-e,  upon  application  to  the  Superintendent. 

Much  depends,  under  any  law,  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  agents  selected  t 
onrrv  out  its  provisions.  The  common  school  system  now  in  force  m  this 
State,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  in  the 
Union.  An  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties  on  the  part  of  Superintendents 
directors,  teachers  and  others  connected  with  the  system,  will  undoubted  V 
place  Pennsylvania  in  the  front  rank  of  educational  progress.  Such  a  resu.t 
would  be  an  ample  reward  for  every  effort. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  ^  D1EFFENBACH. 

Hep.  Supt.  of  Common  Schools. 


CIRCULAR.— No.  2. 

Department  of  Common  Schools,  ) 
Harrisburg,  July  24,  1854.  ) 

p0  . County  Superintendent  of . county: 

g1R: _ Herewith  you  will  receive  copies  of  the  School  Laws,  Decisions, 

Forms,  Teachers’  Certificates,  and  necessary  instructions. 

It  is  deemed  advisable  to  accompany  them  with  some  general  remarks  ex^ 
pi  a  n  a  to  rv  of  the  amended  law  and  its  proposed  operation.  . 

The  material  change  effected  by  the  new  law,  is  the  creation  of  the  ornee 
©f  County  Superintendent.  This  office  is  new  to  us,  although  something 
very  analagous  has  at  different  times  been  adopted  successfully  in  other  States. 
Many  of  the  features  of  our  law,  however,  are  entirely  new,  and-  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  with  these  improvements,  and  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the 
County  Superintendents  and  other  friends  of  the  system,  the  difficulties  that 
may  have  impeded  the  operation  of  the  plan  elsewhere,  may  be  avoided.  . 

Its  usefulness  with  us  will  depend  materially  upon  the  manner  in  winch 
its  duties  are  performed.  In  their  intercourse  with  directors,  who  are  essen¬ 
tially  the  vitality  of  our  system,  Superintendents  should  be  careful  to  avoid 
any  assumption  of  authority  not  conferred  by  the  law.  The  jealousy  which 
naturally  exists  towards  the  creation  of  a  superior  office,  apparently  intended 
to  control  their  actions,  may  be  conciliated  and  entirely  removed  by  a  spirit 
of  courtesy  and  forbearance,  and  a  carefulness  to  avoid  any  interference  with 
the  rights  and  duties  properly  given  by  law  to  the  directors.  Their  powers 
remain  undiminished,  and  in  some  respects  the  duties  of  directors  are  in¬ 
creased  by  the  new  law.  It  may  be  proper  and  useful  for  a  Superintendent 
to  trive  advice  and  instruction,  when  required,  upon  many  points  not  pre- 
scribed  by  the  law ;  but  still  the  ultimate  and  entire  control  ot  the  system  in 
the  districts,  as  to  the  levying  of  taxes,  location,  building  and  furnishing  of 
school  houses,  the  employment  of  teachers,  and  other  duties  enjoined  by  tne 
law,  belongs  to  the  directors.  Being  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  the  tax-payers  and  parents,  and  consequently  familiar  with  the  wishes 
and  sentiments  of  their  respective  districts,  the  exercise  of  these  powers  and 
duties  is  properly  confided  to  them. 

The  intercourse  of  a  County  Superintendent  with  the  directors  of  his 
county,  should  be  as  frequent  and  familiar  as  possible.  In  his  visitations  he 
should  carry  with  him  a  spirit  of  courtesy,  and  endeavor,  upon  all  such  oc¬ 
casions,  to  have  the  personal  presence  of  the  directors.  Teachers  should 
always  be  examined  in  their  presence.  This  is  both  the  duty  of  the  Super¬ 
intendents  and  the  right  of  the  directors.  It  results  from  the  fact  that  tha 
latter  are  the  educational  and  fiscal  agents  of  the  district,  and.  responsible  to 
it  for  the  money  they  disburse,  the  teachers  they  employ,  and  the  schools  they 
furnish.  By  being  present  at  the  examination  of  teachers  and  visitations, 
they  can  better  judge  of  the  qualification  and  worth  of  a  teacher,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  schools,  and  the  ability  and  devotion  of  the  Superintendent  to 
the  cause  of  education,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  discharges  his  duties. 

From  the  information  and  experience  derived  at  examinations  and  visita¬ 
tions,  and  the  minutes  or  journal  which  every  Superintendent  should  keep, 
he  will  be  better  enabled  to  prepare  his  annual  report  to  the  Department  of 
Common  Schools. 

The  selection  of  books  is  left  entirely  to  the  directors,  with  the  advice  of 
the  teachers.  Superintendents,  if  asked,  may  freely  express  their  opinion  of 
a  book,  but  in  no  manner  encourage  its  introduction  or  employment  in  the 
•schools,  as  a  text-book.  No  written  recommendation  designed  to  introduce  a 
particular  book  into  the  common  schools,  should  ever  he  given  by  a  Superin¬ 
tendent.  This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  the  institution  of  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  encountered  elsewhere,  and  it  should  be  avoided  with  us.  County 
Superintendents  became  interested  as  agents,  or  otherwise,  in  the  sale  of  school 
hooks,  and  the  office  very  naturally  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

The  examination  of  teachers  will  be  a  responsible  duty,  and  great  judg¬ 
ment  must  he  exercised.  The  object  should  be  to  ascertain  the  applicant’s 
general  knowledge  in  the  branches  named  in  the  law,  and  in  such  other 
branches  as  may  be  indicated  by  the  directors,  and  his  skill  in  the  art  of  teach¬ 
ing — not  to  embarrass  or  confuse  with  perplexing  questions.  It  is  true  that 
this  knowledge  and  skill  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  practical  illustrations;  hut 
then  it  must  be  perfectly  obvious  that  a  person  may  be  an  accomplished 
scholar  in  all  the  branches  named,  and  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and 
yet  be  unable  to  answer  at  the  first  blush  some  novel  question  in  arithmetic 
or  English  grammar,  or  to  give  the  boundary  of  some  obscure  country  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  globe. 

The  Department  has  adopted  two  forms  of  certificates  for  teachers.  The 
intelligent  body  of  gentlemen  who  composed  the  recent  convention  of  County 
Superintendents,  recommended  three,  so  as  to  conform  to  an  eventual  grad¬ 
ing  of  the  schools  into  three  grades:  primary,  secondary,  and  high  schools. 
But,  after  mature  reflection,  it  was  thought  by  the  Department  that  two  would 
answer  the  present  purposes  of  the  system.  It. cannot,  however,  he  doubted 
that  the  law  contemplates  a  system  of  graded  schools,  but  a  considerable  tima 
must  elapse  before  this  can  he  effected,  except  in  cities  and  boroughs. 

The  one  form  is  intended  for  the  certificates  of  professional  teachers ,  and  the 
other  for  those  whose  knowledge  and  proficiency  is  not  so  thorough,  but  who 
may  nevertheless  be  usefully  employed  as  teachers  in  many  of  the  schools. 
This  was  believed  by  the  convention  to  he  indispensable,  in  order  to  avoid  th# 
difficulty  that  would  inevitably  arise,  should  all  teachers  be  required  to  come 
up  to  the  standard  that  the  law  seems  to  contemplate.  In  this  conclusion  the 
Department  concurred. 

The  first  class  certificate  will  entitle  the  holder  to  the  rank  of  professional 
teacher.  The  examination  of  applicants  for  such,  should  be  thorough  and 
searching  in  those  branches  named  in  the  law,  and  in  such  others  as  the  can¬ 
didate  desires  to  be  examined  in.  If  found  proficient  in  such  other  branches, 
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they  should  be  inserted  in  the  certificate,  in  addition  to  those  named  in  the 
Jaw,  and  which  are  printed  in  the  blanks.  This  certificate  is  intended  as  a 
permanent  testimonial  that  the  holder  is  a  member  of  the  truly  honorable  pro¬ 
fession  of  teacher,  under  the  common  school  system  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  second  class  certificate  is  intended  for  those  who  are  not  thorough  in 
their  knowledge  of  all  the  branches  named  in  the  law,  but  who,  in  addition  to 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  orthography,  reading  and  writing,  have  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and  geography.  It  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  any  teacher  will  be  found  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
mere  elements  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography  as  to  be  disqualified 
from  receiving  this  certificate.  The  degree  of  knowledge  necessary  in  these 
branches  cannot  be  indicated  ;  this  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Superintendent.  This  certificate  is  provisional  and  temporary  in 
its  character,  and  good  for  but  one  year.  This  course  is  found  necessary,  as 
already  intimated,  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  teachers.  The  law  no  doubt  con¬ 
templates  a  system. of  graded  schools,  and  could  this  idea  be  carried  into  prac 
tice  in  country  districts  as  readily  as  in  cities  and  boroughs,  this  classification 
of  teachers  would  be  entirely  unexceptionable.  Teachers  of  inferior  qualifi¬ 
cations  would  then  naturally  seek  employment  in  the  primary  or  secondary 
schools,  whilst  the  professional  and  thoroughly  qualified,  would  as  naturally 
seek  the  high  school.  Put  in  the  country  districts,  where  the  population  is 
scattered  over  a  considerable  extent  of  territory,  such  grading,  under  present 
circumstances,  is  impracticable,  and  consequently  in  the  same  school  room, 
must  be  grouped  together  the  same  classes  that  would,  under  a.  graded  sys¬ 
tem,  form  different  schools.  In  these  districts  it  may  be  that  many  schools 
will  not  at  present  require  teachers  above  the  inferior  class ;  and  that,  until 
all  the  districts  demand  that  all  the  branches  named  in  the  law  shall  he  taught 
in  every  school,  the  supply  of  teachers  may  not  be  insufficient.  The  time, 
however,  may  not  be  very  remote  when,  instead  of  the  lowest  branches  named 
in  the  law  being  the  only  ones  taught  in  entire  districts,  it  will  be  required 
that  all  the  branches  shall  be  taught,  with  such  others  as  an  increased  interest 
in  the  cause  of  education  may  demand. 

It  cannot  be  disguised  that  this  view  of  the  case,  and  the  expedient  adopted, 
admits  the  existence  of  a  great  and  embarrassing  evil— -the  want  of  thoroughly 
qualified  teachers.  This,  however,  instead  of  discouraging  those  connected 
with  the  system,  should  embolden  them  to  renewed  efforts  to  remove  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  by  offering  greater  inducements  to  young  men  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  honorable  profession  of  teacher.  Especially  should  directors  seek  to 
increase  the  number  of  teachers  and  raise  the  standard  of  qualification  by  in¬ 
creased  compensation,  and  greater  duration  of  employment- — the  emoluments 
of  a  position  and  its  permanent  character  being  the  essential  inducements  to 
its  adoption.  Teachers  should  themselves  respond  to  this  effort  of  the  friends 
of  education  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching,  by  endeavoring  at  once  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  highest  rank  and  position  in  the  profession.  And 
Superintendents  should  take  especial  pains  to  impress  these  views  upon  di¬ 
rectors,  teachers  and  parents,  and  if  adopted  in  a  liberal  spirit,  the  day  will  not 
be  far  distant  when  the  want  of  qualified  teachers  will  cease  to  be  a  standing 
com  plaint. 


The  law  does  not  contemplate  that  County  Superintendents  shall  take  any 
part  in  the  selection  and  employment  of  teachers.  The  certificate  is  the  Su¬ 
perintendent’s  best  recommendation,  and  after  that  the  whole  matter  is  within 
the  control  and  discretion  of  the  directors.  The  usefulness  of  a  County  Su¬ 
perintendent  would  be  much  impaired  were  it  known  that  he  interfered  in  the 
selection  of  teachers,  either  by  personal  application  to  the  directors,  or  re¬ 
commendations  other  than  those  contained  in  the  certificate. 

It  has  been  thought  important  that  the  Department  should  adopt  some  pe¬ 
riodical  as  its  educational  organ,  in  which  to  have  published  the  decisions, 
and  other  official  papers  of  interest  and  value.  The  School  Journal ,  at  Lan- 
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caster,  has  been  selected,  and  it  is  recommended  to  the  favorable  notice  of  Su¬ 
perintendents  and  others,  as  offering  a  convenient  means  of  obtaining,  from 
time  to  time,  the  views  and  decisions  of  the  School  Department. 

Teachers’  associations  in  the  different  counties  cannot  be  too  highly  com¬ 
mended.  County  Superintendents  will  render  essential  service  to  the  cause 
of  education  by  encouraging  their  formation,  and  giving  them  aid  and  in¬ 
struction  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Next  to  Normal  schools,  a  teachers’ 
association  in  each  county  of  the  State,  would  render  the  greatest  service;  ele¬ 
vating  the  profession  of  teachers,  inspiring  confidence,  and  stimulating  im¬ 
provement  in  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  local  press  can  also  be  made  the  vehicle  of  much  useful  and  important 
educational  information.  Communications  upon  the  subject  of  education- — 
common  schools — the  art  of  teaching,  and  kindred  subjects,  are  read  by  every 
one  ;  and  facts  and  arguments  thus  diffused  cannot  fail  to  have  a  beneficial 
effect.  The  attention  of  Superintendents,  teachers,  and  directors  is  invited  to 
this  as  well  as  the  foregoing  suggestions.  Copies  of  all  the  publications, 
circulars,  &c.,  should  be  sent  to  the  Department. 

County  Superintendents  are  requested  to  make  their  first  annual  report  as 
soon  after  the  first  of  August  as  possible  ;  at  the  same  time  transmitting  to 
the  Department  the  district  reports  of  their  respective  counties. 

Very  respectfully, 


C.  A.  BLACK, 

Superintendent  of  (Common  Schools. 


CIRCULAR.— No.  3.  j 

Department  of  Common  Schools,  ) 
Harrisburg,  Sep.  5,  1854.  $ 

To  County  Superintendents  : 

As  much  misapprehension  very  strangely  prevails  in  regard  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  thirty-sixth  section  of  the  school  law,  your  attention  is  respect¬ 
fully  called  to  its  provisions  and  the  necessity  for  making  prompt  explanation. 

The  section  in  question  provides,  that  “as  soon  as  the  schools  of  any  dis¬ 
trict  have  been  kept  open  and  in  operation  at  least  four  months  subsequent  to 
the  first  Monday  in  June  preceding,  the  president  of  the  board  of  directors 
(or  controllers)  shall  certify  the  same,  under  oath  or  affirmation, ”  &c.,  and 
that  upon  the  receipt  of  such  certificate,  together  with  the  report  required  by 
the  twenty-third  section  of  the  act  of  8th  May  last,  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  shall  draw  a  warrant  for  the  share  of  the  State  appropriation 
to  which  such  district  is  entitled.  Many  directors  and  others,  have  most 
strangely  construed  the  provision  quoted  above,  to  mean  that  the  certificate 
of  the  president  should  set  forth,  that  the  schools  were  kept  open  and  in  opera¬ 
tion  four  months  during  the  school  year  which  expired  on  the  first  Monday  in 
June,  1854.  This  construction  is  entirely  erroneous.  The  provision  is  clear, 
that  the  certificate  must  set  forth  that  the  schools  have  been  kept  open,  &e., 
four  months  subsequent  to  the  first  Monday  in  June,  preceding  the  time'  at 
which  the  affidavit  is  made.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  there  can  be  a 
doubt  as  to  which  June  is  referred  to.  The  last  June,  is  of  course  meant.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  certificates  and  affidavits  must  set  forth  that  the 
schools  have  been  kept  open  and  in  operation  four  months  between  the  first 
Monday  in  June,  1854,  and  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1855. 
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A  a  ifficulty  is  in  some  instances  raised  as  to  what  is  meant  by  “the  schools” — 
tnat  is,  whether  the  affidavit  can  be  properly  made,  unless  a  school  has  been 
opened  and  kept  in  operation  four  months  in  every  part  of  the  district  where 
one  may  be  deemed  advisable.  The  law  will  be  fulfilled,  and  hence  the 
affidavit  may  be  properly  made,  whenever  every  pupil  of  the  district  has  had 
a  reasonable  opportunity"  of  obtaining  four  months  schooling. 

Under  the  law  of  1849,  the  districts  were  entitled  to  a  warrant  for  their 
pro  rata  share  of  the  State  appropriation,  whenever  they  made  report  of  their 
operations  under  the  law7  the  previous  year,  and  certified  that  they7  had  levied 
tax  sufficient  to  put  and  keep  their  schools  in  operation  three  months  for  the 
year  to  which  the  appropriation  applied.  Under  this  provision,  gross  frauds 
were  committed  by  making  false  reports,  when  no  schools  had  been  in  opera¬ 
tion — issuing  duplicates  and  never  collecting  them,  or  any  part  of  them — not 
keeping  the  schools  in  operation  as  the  law7  required — employing  incompetent 
and  immoral  teachers— and  not  requiring  proper  branches  to  be  taught,  &c.» 
and  in  some  instances  expending  the  State  appropriation  for  making  roads 
and  other  illegitimate  purposes.  Hence  the  provision  in  the  present  law7,  that 
the  schools  must  be  kept  open  four  months  in  the  manner  required  by  the 
several  provisions  of  the  act  of  8th  May,  1854,  before  the  appropriation  will 
be  paid.  When  the  reasons  for  its  adoption  are  understood,  the  provision 
will,  no  doubt,  be  approved  by  every  honest  man,  and  particularly7  by  the 
friends  of  education  by  common  schools. 

As  extensive  misapprehension  prevails  on  this  subject,  it  is  suggested  that 
it  would  be  well  for  you  to  make  a  full  explanation  of  it  through  your  county 
papers. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

HY.  L.  DIEFFENBACH, 

Dep.  Supt.  of  Common  Schools* 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


County  Superintendents  will  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  in  reference  to 
the  examination  of  teachers  and  granting  certificates.  All  examinations  must 
be  thorough,  and  the  accompanying  certificate  should  be  issued  to  such  only 
as  prove  themselves  entirely  competent  to  take  charge  of  a  school  and  give 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  named,  according  to  approved  modes..  Nor 
should  it  in  any  case  be  issued  to  any7  but  persons  of  good  reputation  for 
wiorality. 

Capacity7  in  the  art  of  teaching  is  of  the  first  importance. 

Examinations  should  always  be  public,  and  in  presence  of  9?  many  school 
directors  and  other  citizens  as  will  attend  them. 

If  any  teacher  to  whom  this  certificate  is  issued  proves  incompetent,  or 
should  become  addicted  to  immorality,  it  should  be  promptly  annulled. 

These  precautions  are  deemed  necessary7,  in  order  that  the  profession  of 
teaching  may7  be  established  upon  a  proper  basis,  and  its  respectability,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  usefulness  maintained  under  all  circumstances. 

C.  A.  BLACK, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools* 

School  Department,  ) 

Harrisburg ,  July  20,  1854!  ) 
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DISTRICT  TABLE. 

Aggregate  of  Districts ,  Schools ,  Teachers  and  Scholars ,  /or  Me  school  year 

ending  June  Dr,  1853 


SCHOOLS. 


TEACHERS. 


i 

: 

i 

COUNTIES. 

9 

ole  number  of  districts . 

Whole  number  of  schools. . . 

Number  yet  required . 

> 

< 

• 

* 

c 

c 

3 

c 

■— f 

zr 

cc 

r+ 

No.  of  male  teachers . 

No.  of  female  teachers . 

| -  - - 

j  Average  salaries  of  males 

I  ner  month . . 

Adams . 

22 

125 

8 

5 

113 

39 

$17  44 

Allegheny . j 

55 

358 

18 

7 

251 

170 

32  03 

Armstrong . 

22 

169 

17 

4 

158 

18 

19  39 

Beaver . 

26 

137 

O 

+* 

5 

125 

>2 

20  37 

Bedford . 

18 

163 

6 

3 

166 

1 

16  10 

Berks . 

51 

342 

24 

5 

307 

68 

21  18 

Blair . I 

16 

102 

8 

5 

90 

9 

22  59 

Bradford . 

38 

344 

16 

3 

188 

300 

15  20 

Bucks . 

33 

213 

22 

8 

16.' 

79 

21  57 

Butler . 

27 

173 

11 

5 

152 

70 

1 

7  20 

Cambria . 

17 

110 

13 

4 

98 

13 

21  37 

Carbon . 

13 

61 

9 

5 

39 

21 

24  94 

Centre . 

23 

135 

10 

4 

121 

10 

21  72 

Chester . 

56 

244 

15 

7 

196 

128 

22  28 

Clarion . 

23 

143 

11 

3 

123 

39 

18  00 

Clearfield . 

24 

85 

20 

5 

61 

18 

19  85 

Clinton . 

22 

73 

4 

4 

61 

17 

19  60 

Columbia . 

21 

140 

9 

4 

114 

•  63 

17  67 

Crawford . 

40 

316 

14 

5 

177 

263 

15  73 

Cumberland. . . . 

22 

160 

9 

6 

133 

23 

19  73 

Dauphin . 

25 

157 

6 

5 

152 

17 

21  47 

Delaware . 

23 

73  7 

8 

63 

19 

20  47 

Elk . 

9 

21 

9 

5 

9 

16 

21  75 

Erie . 

27 

280 

1 1 

A 

166 

253 

19  10 

Favette . 

28 

185 

8!  4 

165 

29 

19  65 

Forest . 

i 

Franklin . 

16 

181 

12 

5 

169 

14 

18  25 

Fulton . 

1  11 

50 

2 

n 

O 

47 

3 

16  22 

Greene . 

18 

129 

11 

4 

121 

13 

17  58 

Huntingdon . 

26 

139 

18 

4 

133 

16 

20  28 

Indiana . 

26 

186 

8 

4 

141 

29 

18  22 

•X  tftcrfiOii*  •••«•• 

21 

83 

11 

4 

65 

18  50 

Juniata . 

11 

91  5 

4 

83 

22 

17  67 

Lancaster . . . 

46 

322 

23 

6 

297 

79 

21  23 

Lawrence . 

15 

127 

,  5 

6 

104 

102 

20  14 

Lebanon . 

13 

148 

9 

5 

140 

11 

19  15 

Lehigh., . 

17 

199  s 

5 

120 

2 

19  73 

Luzerne . 

47 

250 

30 

6 

164 

178 

19  74 

Lycoming . 

35 

154!  13 

4 

130 

60 

18  03 

M’Kean  .• . 

12 

62 

9 

6 

22 

54 

16  87 

Mercer . 

33 

179 

25 

6 

158 

192 

17  35 

Mifflin....*..... 

13 

78 

5 

6 

67 

23 

20  91 

M^droc  •••  •  •  # •  • 

15 

85 

4 

4 

79 

11 

17  00 

Montgomery  . . . 

36 

186 

9 

6 

160 

39 

23  31 

Montour , 

10 

45 

15 

5 

36 

24 

20  84 

< 

<S  ^5 

-  P 

»  CP3 
c  o 

5. » 


© 

co 

© 

2 
p 
*— * 

© 

CO 


$10  07 

18  17 
11  41 

10  53 
20  00 

11  91 
20  00 

6  85 
17  92 

9  08, 

15  06 

14  90 

16  18 
17  29 

9  62 
11  84 
13  65 
10  88 

6  89 

15  91 
15  11 

19  15 

10  .80 

7  23 
13  53 


SCHOLARS. 


o 

o 

'-D 

£ 

p. 

o" 

co 

o 


co 


3,678 
12,304 
4,465 
4,157 
3,772 
1 1,010 
2,  936 
7,090 
7,271 
4,839 

2.505 
1,712 
3,812 
7,879 
3, 695 

2. 506 
1,565 
3,692 
6,555 
4,  944 
4,  546 
2, 5941 

410 
6, 445! 
4,  987 


3 

o 

o 

£- 

o 

GO 

O 


»-S 

GO 


3 

c 

3 

cr 

CD 
►1 
i— • 

CD 

P 


C 

org 

Q 

0> 

3 

p 

a 


>1  C 

co  ,«  l*T*  Q, 
CD  ,  o  rfj 

aJ  1  p 

O  ^  2  O 

Dg  -• 

_  a  <n 

©  !  i-*  sa 

‘e. 

3" 

04 

© 
tr 

on 
CD 

cr 


© 

o 

a" 


p 


2,989 

43 

35 

10,992 

49 

78 

49 

3,774 

52 

50 

38 

3,432 

157 

43 

41 

2,874 

24 

30 

48 

8,8.72 

2,796 

36 

55 

2,303 

««•••• 

53 

45 

6,373 

94 

41 

40 

5,712 

505 

41 

50 

4,182 

47 

52 

35 

2, 066 

34 

86 

56 

1,292 

258 

40 

50 

3, 131 

43 

41 

51 

6,699 

37 

60 

3,061 

25 

44 

38 

1,757 

56 

36 

67 

1,807 

31 

38 

42 

2,875 

71 

38 

40 

5,763 

35 

36 

32 

4,  200 

46 

42 

3,832 

60 

48 

40 

2,004 

40 

63 

407 

20 

31 

55 

5,813 

44 

32 

4,026 

41 

54 

4,395 

57 

44 

44 

767 

10 

34 

51 

1,993 

35 

54 

2,471 

4 

40 

57 

2, 197 

49 

32 

1,677 

31 

41 

49 

1,857 

13 

32 

62 

8,841 

556 

46 

46 

2,316 

20 

54 

34 

3,481 

490 

45 

41 

2,  980 

2,086 

52 

47 

6,186 

76 

44 

49 

3,360 

168 

43 

40 

1,129 

6 

25 

42 

5,363 

163 

48 

31 

1,773 

191 

40 

44 

1,482 

40 

42 

41 

6,191 

666 

43 

45 

992! . 

40 

36 

13  4+ 
13  00 
10  72 

13  30 

10  47 
9  04 

10  46 
15  03 

9  10 

14  37 
20  00 

9  19 

11  61 
8  49 
8  43 

13  24 
10  30 
18  03 
12  40 


5,744 
1,020 
2,792 
3, 576 
3, 356 
1,848 
2,393 
11,572 
3,016 
4,459 
4,021 
6, 567 
3,  759 
1,277 
6,195 
2,314 
1,972 
7,651 
1,826 
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•  COUNTIES.  | 


I 

:  w  i 

-  -  ■  ~~ 

Northampton.. .; 
NorthumberPd..; 

Perry . 

Pike . 

Potter . 

Schuylkill . 

Somerset . 

Sullivan . 

Susquehanna  ... 

Tioga . 

IT  nion . 

Venango . 

Warren . 

Washington. . . . 

Wayne  . 

Westmoreland. . 

Wyoming . 

York  . . 


i 

% 


3 

ts4 

SCHOOLS. 

teachers. 

SCHOLARS. 

iole  number  of  districts . 

|  Whole  number  of  schools.. . 

Number  yet  required.. . 

> 

< 

tz 

o 

5 

2 1 

X 

e*- 

qq 

r*t- 

No.  of  male  teachers. ...... 

1 

No.  of  female  teachers.  .... 

Average  salaries  of  males 

per  month.  . 

Average  salaries  of  females 
thu'  month . . . . 

i 

No.  of  male  scholars. . 

! 

No.  of  female  scholars . 

Number  learning  German.. . 

if 

•  oe 

•  a 

•  < 

1 

i  a 

•  s 

!  56 

•  t 

•  It 

•  p 

•  a 

• 

Cost  of  leaching  each  .scholar 
per  month . 

19 

166 

/ 

6 

158 

11 

$20  84 

$10  75 

5,416 

4,083 

943 

52 

41 

19 

85 

1 

5 

77 

11 

20  05 

13  05 

2,510 

2,102 

105 

67 

40 

25 

108 

6 

4 

105 

8 

18  50 

11  40 

3,313 

2,671 

45 

47 

11 

43 

4 

6 

28 

30 

15  22 

8  28 

732 

690 

•  •  t  K  * 

28 

43 

28 

64 

14 

6 

28 

65 

15  58 

7  0L 

1,163 

1,067 

. 

29 

39 

48 

132 

18 

6 

106 

38 

28  92 

15  94 

5,  178 

4, 425 

336 

61 

48 

23 

162 

5 

4 

163 

q 

16  64 

11  75 

3,990 

3.083 

74 

36 

48 

9 

40 

4 

4 

17 

23 

16  08 

7  83 

741 

680 

38 

41 

29 

252 

14 

»■» 

( 

132 

208 

14  37 

6  20 

4,880 

4,460 

32 

31 

29 

188 

10 

5 

9(- 

149 

15  28 

7  40 

4,242 

3,959 

25 

47 

31 

19 

160 

r» 

i 

4 

153 

14 

19  23 

11  48 

4,647 

3, 685 

436 

49 

34 

20 

161 

10 

4 

106 

83 

16  50 

7  40 

2,787 

2, 432 

_  _ 

. 

33 

37 

22 

131  21 

6 

60 

Ilf 

17  61 

7  58 

2,227 

1 , 735 

32 

41 

38 

23C 

9 

6 

196 

107 

19  94 

13  59 

5, 335 

4,462 

41 

41 

24 

112 

12 

7 

62 

9C 

16  99 

7  68 

2,478 

2.103 

35 

37 

36 

244 

7 

5 

232 

22 

20  11 

13  37 

7,482 

5,965 

3 

50;  31 

15 

61 

a 

C 

43 

51 

15  70 

7  40 

1 , 287 

1,204 

83 

39 

f  34 

34j  247 

i 

,5 

5 

228 

37 

19  17 

13  09 

7,659 

5,993 

177 

48 

41 

153lj9507j  67i 

t 

7591 

i  36  4( 

19  25 

12  08 

260, 269 

*1214, 286!  11. 121 

42 

V  43 

V 


Note. — The  triennial  return  of  Laialdos  lor  the  year  1845  is  omitted  in  the  table,  for  the  reason  that  it  embraces  tiie  taxables  in  the  accepting  districts 
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COMPARATIVE  VIEW  Of  THE  SYSTEM  SINCE  ITS  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  1835. 


